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WALSINCHAM; 


THF PUPIL OF NATURE. 


C n AP. L 


1 T was not till 1 laid my * upon my pillow thi 
began to reflect on my new embarraſſments. I 
but little, and my ſhort ſlumbers were broken by a 
thouſand viſionary evils, adding their appalling ſha- 
dows to the dreadful realities of affliction. I roſe 
carlv, and again conſulted Mr. Optic: he adviſed me 
to remain patiently at his hœuſe — ſome deciſive 
intelligence ſnould reach me reſpecting my relations, 
or ſome opportunity preſent itſelf which might place 
me in the rcad to more proſperous fortune. This re- 
ſtriction was painful to my feelings, which were too 
ſtrongly awakened by curioſity to remain placid under 
the couvittion that Iſabella was ſo near me. I re- 
ſolved to conceal myſelf during the day, but to em- 
ploy the early part of every night in a reſearch, which 
intcreſted my heart far more than the dread of perſo- 
val Capitv?: TY 
TO dase [ ct my propent ty, but on the 
third, at the duſk of the evening, I once more ſal- 
ud iofth--not like the {ame knight of La Mancha 
II. B — no? 
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—not to diſplay my proweſs in vanquiſhing an har m- 
leſs windmill but in evading the terrrific hoſts of 
that perpctually grinding law, which mixes the pure 
grain of oppreſſed honeſty with the coarſe chaff of 
fraud and villany ; and, by inceſſant and indefatiga- 
ble labour, ſets reaſon, humanity, and juſtice at de- 
fiancc. 5 

I had ſcarcely procecded the length of a ſtreet to- 


wards the weſt end of the town, where I purpoſed 


making inquirics after the health of Miſs Woodford, 
when a thundcr-ſtorm overtook me with ſuch rapi- 


dity, that every coach was called from the neareſt 


land, and the rain pouring a deluge, I had no re- 
ſource left but that of taking ſhelter under a gate- 


way. I was not the only ſtorm- driven refugee; the 


ſpot was thronged with pedeſtrians of various de- 
icriptions z—nymphs of the band-box, ſhivering be- 


neath their ſhower-drenched habiliments; and vene- 


rable ſcouts, who are ever on the watch like the owls 


of twilight, and whoſe bloms giow with phoſphoric 
flames, matched from the downcaſt eyes ef modeſt 


beauty. 5 0 5 
Among tlie varicty of moticy figures whom pelt- 
12g ncceſſity had drawn together, 1 obſerved a covple 


deeply engaged in converſation. The man was plac- 
ed in ſhadow, and the idol of his devotion was trick- 


ed out in all the finery of vulgar allurement. The 
12amorato vewed adoration to her beauty, and the 
Lymph, aer tome feigned ſcruples, conſented that 


uc ſhould attend Ber to her lodgings. The dialogue 


nad amuſed the ſurrounding ſpectators: the ds ſpe- 
rute gallantry of the hero, and the artful capitulation 
af the leroinc, concluded by Eis ſtopping a ftray 
coach at that moment, like the adventurcus knight, 
in queſt of a fair; and the amiable couple were juſt 
{epping into it when I diſcovered the features cf wy 
{await of the roſtrum, the conſcientious 12nd at 
Olerkenwell. 1 could. not ict tie delighiful aumhent 


f 
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of retaliation eſcape me, but, whiſpering in his ear, 
„Now who canters down the broad road of perdi- 
tion?“ arreſted his crring ſteps, and he ſtaggered 
back to the gateway in evident conſternation. 

But where was the ſpirit-chaſtened look; the pu- 
r.tanical tone of devout exhortation ? Where the 
ruſty, ſhabby ſuit of ſables, emblem of the deep 
mourning of a contrite heart? Where the treſſes 
falling into lanky uniformiiy, and mocking the pro- 
fanc cuſtom of frizzing, pinching, ſcenting, and 
powdcring ?—Alas ! they had all rr while 
the little god of the twanging bow had decked the 
hypocritical ap: oſtate in a pair of neat half boots, a 
ſcanty, long-backed, ſhort-Kirted, narrow-collared, 
little great coat, uh dich hung round his lean form lize 
his grandmother” 5 win ter Cardinal ; to Munich faſhion 
had added a bludgeon tro lect long, and 2 ligh- 
crowned hat, wiicn would have concealed the fou- 
tures of Guy Vaux ia his expedition, no leſs pe- 
rilous than that which the arch N then me- 

6:tatec. 
The only chance cf efc caping tlie lil grace, © which 
would attend his expoſure, fecmed that of wholl 
denxing, Nis calling but unlucki vn cond ſpectator 
in the throng identifying ki perſon, the thouts and 
niſſes be came un werſal.: The lt ende groaned in 
the ſpirit; but it vs the ſpirit of indignation. 
The aſtrigh: ed Camelion ſwore and bluſtered, me- 
naced me with his bludgeon, and at length in the 
vchemence of his wrath, aimed a blow at my head. 
I returned it; a ring was inſtantly made, the meta- 
merphoſed preacher of piety ard pcace ſtripped off 
lis outward grb, ad the onſet commenced with 
{cientifnc precition. 

A gentleman in the circle held the coat and waiſt- 
coat of my antagor. tit, and we had ſcarcely gone 
aue round, when ſomethiag dropped from the rocket. 
»f the latter. The courage of the pugiliſtic ciiam- 
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piou at once dicted hin, and, without aſſigu a 

reaton for giving in, he Ae through the circle an 
ran; the mob ſhouting, and 1 laughing 1 
rately. In a few n fines diſcovered that the object, 
which had ſtruck tcrror to the ſoui of the impoſtor, 
was nothing leſs than my own lamented pocket-book, 
purloined, in the ſcene of Mr. M<Arthur's diſtreſs, 
by the meck partner of the perſecuting landlord. On 


opening the little treaſury, which when I loſt it con- 


tained no leis than three hundred pounds, I found 
that only onc hundred and fiity remained; the reſt 
having bcen laid out in decorating the honeſt pair tor 
their debut in the circle of St. James's. 

Aſtcr requeſting the attendance of two witneſſes 


who had ſeen the pocket-book fall to the ground, we 


entered the hackney-coach, winch was ſtill in wait- 
zug, and haftened to the houſe of the impoſtor. But 


he had decamped early on the preceding morning, 


alter ſelling his goods and chatte!s to an appraiſer, 
aud humancly turning Mademoiſelle de Eeaumont 
into the ſtreet, to ſeek fer ſhelter in the abode of 
ii me more bencvolent protector. 

We now rCF aired to Mr. Optic's, and very ſortu- 
ately he corroborated my teſtimony reſpecting the 
PC chet-beck, having fecn it on my table while I re- 
Cicd at Mrs. Weedierd's: The lock was remarkable, 
being engraved wit! Iſabella's initials, and the motto 
auge d \amilie enantelled round them: it was a gift of 
ir: endilüp beftcwed by Miſs Hanbury, and far wore 
raluable to me than all the treaſure it could ever en- 
compaſs. 

Once more in . of a ſmall ſum, I taſ- 


tened to Mrs. Woodford's, in the hope of finang 
ber, and of repaying my pecuniary obligation: but 
2. diſappointment was infinite, when the ſczrant 


ee me Wat ſhe ſtill remained with Lacy Ken- 
N ; and that diifs WOcodford had that cvening jet 


cut to join mem, intending to pals a c. Gays Vi ith 
| her 
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bk latte. My good fortune was ſtill darkened 


by tis gloom d regret, Wile I reflected on the exits 
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tate. einc to whiiper, that there was no 
repoſe for me, while there exiſled one 
being in the whole circle of my acquair.t- 
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Obtie being abſent from home en my re- 
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Al: icencs, with wigutt ad abhor eder i jeg, 
Jr the world has no corner of comfort for me! 


While pale Afiatics, encircled with gold, 

The ſuns of misfortune indignant behold, 

While the tithe-pamper d churchman reviles at the poor, 
As the lorn ſinking traveller faints at his door; 

While religion dares ſanction oppreſſion's detree, 

O] kcep ſuch hard boſoms, ſuch monſters ſron me 


While the flame of a patriot expires in the breaſt, 

With ribbands and tinſel, and trippery dreſt; 

While the proud mock the children of want and of care; 
Give a ſneer for each ſigh, and a ſmile for each pray'r: 
Though they triumph a day—a ſhort day it mult be: 


Heaven keep ſuch cold tyrants, O! keep them from me. 


While the lawyer ſtil] lives by the anguiſh of hearts; 1 
Whils he wrings the wrong'd boſom, and thrives as it ſmarts : 
While h. graſps tlie jaft guinea from prverty's heir; 

Wintic be revels in ſplendour wich role from deſpair ; 
Wiuiz the wichs of his cilice our {courges mutt U, 
Ah! keep the thing cnave, 12d his quibbles frua my. 
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charg: 3} with al. 1 Firs. Wodd ford only ; Guitted 
tlie 290M for à je, minutes, during the evening; 3 but 
thote rw aflorded Amelia an opportunity of diſ- 


i 


Ch z a Weid ( enticipated forrow, „ Walfüng- 


ham! laid lie, . a quivering 1p, and eyes ſut- 
Ut; 1 with tears, ir 2n0ther week 1 thall be Cbliged 
to rc quiſh ev cry h. pe vi happineis— 1 {nall e the 

" BI Nat n mauled : „ but,” 
co:.tinued ſhe, after a conflict of a few moments, 
« you mult ot witneſs any ſac: illice; you mult 
uot behold the ef it will ir. flict, ou a heart that 
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would not be able to fuſtain the trial. I conjure you 
to {.2 me no more, There are reaſons which wil! 


render your abjerce neceflacy to mT future peace of 
mind. 1 have this day received a letter, which de- 
cides my fate, and rencrs you the only being upon 
earth, {tom whom I muſt ſeparate for ever he 


« Muſt 


„ 


Slat ſc parate repeated 1; „ ho ſhall cel 
vou! 1 | ; | | 5 | 

& Reaſon, honour, gratitud2, unite to co mmaind 
your abſence,” replied Miſs Woodford. Tie woid 
gratitude ſtung my pride, and 1 bricny a red, 
« Your commands ſhall be obeyed.” 

« Oh God!“ exclaimed Amelia, „What a mo- 
nient 18 th 15? How ſhall 1 full thoſe loten! 4 Vo VS 
which cuſtom and religion will compel me to wake; 
Lut viuch my truant he art will crery m. r t Hula 
trom? Shall 1, ſo attached, ſo compele.!, be cul- 
Pablo, if J kncel at the, altar e ei Concious 
of iaifehood 3 and half reſoived to hate the very object 
whom I there promiſe to lov by to honour 7? 

I knew not how to anſwer her. Leautiful and in- 
tereſting as the appeared at that moment, I could not 
oſler ker an honouravie union 3 and | buds ered at 
the idea of deſtroying 2 2 gentle, faſcinated girl, whoſe 
merit as far lurpall.u my OR „ as her beauty 
did that of every oher WOmy 2 8 ting Iſabella. 
Aſter waiting ſome time, and ind! me fiient, the 
continued: „ The idol to whom vou devote your 
thoughts, for who you pals a life of weary * 
is already married.“ 

% Married! Almighty God Is Iſabeila mar- 
ricd ?“ exclaimed I, with a voice of irantic deſpair. 

« Pardon me, unhappy Walſingham, continued 
Miſs Woodford, „if i am the unwelcome meſſen- 

* of the fatal ſecret; but the object of your atten- 
tion at Mrs. Heartwell's, is the wife of Sir Sidney 
Aubrey. I have been indefatigable in my inquiries, 
and the reſult of them is the dreadful confirmation of 
your deſpair. 'Think of her no more.” ” 

« Mot think of her !” cried I, in an agony of 
frenzy; © I will think of her, and I will fee her: 
ſhe that not triumph; her lover, her ſeducer, her 
Ou! perdition ſeize the word! her + and, 
hall por poi & her long! Never, never will 1 reſt 

| 34 | till 
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UT have found them 3 Ian le 1 had hope, there 
ws zet a den of 3 ne o{s in ſtore for me: but 
the fiat of (ie pri iS coiciutre, and one of us ſhaii 
Peri! n. = | 
„ You will not find | ker,” ſaid Amelia; © whuthcr 
„Guld you ſeck her?“ 8 | 

« Whither? In all her haunts of diſſipation, 
ſaid 1; „ at every pla ice ©! public entertainment. 
The crovwas of cite aid the fohtudes of mountains 
hall be explorod. ON: ity Amiclia ! vou know not hov: 
1 loved her! how I cJoied on this rain, capricious, 
Harbarous Iſabe lla Nre. Vioodford interrupted the 
converſation, and mn a few minutes ! dcparicd in a 
tever of inind little ſhort of madneſs. 

On the foilowing morun © mms a lodging in Pal! 
Tall —1 Lad been 010 what it wos the f aft. ionable re- 
ſert of excry morn img! under, "ark v-:1hed either to 

ice or to be ſeen in the owl rcudezeous of notoriety. 

It was my morning 1alx to N «t my window 3 my 

crening occupation was that of traveraac the ſtreete, 

with the hope of ſeeing Sir Sidney's carriage waiting 
to convey them to ſome place of public amuſement. 

Three days paſſed, and I was ſtill unſuce2{>iul 3—but 
the fourth Oh, Roſanna i how ſhall J tranſcribe 

"the page of curcleſs miſery, which time has engraved 

upon ra; heart in characters indelible? How $1ali I 

unſv,4 tie cvents of that fatal period, in witch l ab- 

jured every Lope of happineſs; every gleam of ſuture 
conſol.a:.: 

Atccond maſquerade was announced at the Opera- 
bouſe. The iccelleckion tat I had ſeen Iſabella at 
Mrs. IIcartweils made me determine on going, in 
tepes tagt I HHiculd again mect the woman who was 
new alm: . on cohject of abhorrence, and more than 
ever the force of an hopelcis attachment. Again 
A Cafgevts. We: ; povided, and again I flew to the ſcene 

ef tolly 46G i. trigue, armed with reſentment, and 


Wn atlent 4 An opportunity to vent the ind ignation 
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of 1.y full heart. There again I found the ſame 
phalanx of reſtleſs ſpirits that never ceaſe to wander 
in the haunts of diſſipation. Every one ſeemed dying 
with cn, and no one either tried to amuſe, or 
vithed to be amuſed : languor, univerſal languory 
pervadad the ſcene, excepting only here and there a 
buſy couple arranging plans for future diigrace, and 
uttcring ill-natured truths, under the ſpecious diſguiſe 
of wit or admoniti-a. Many a fair {,lph, who had 
recently been initiated in the myſtic rites of the 
higlier regions, here made her debut in the mazes of 
decepuion, or che Nowery paths of modern gallantry, 
till the feſtoons of coloured lamps glimmered their 
laſt rays, nd the mon.ing. came, to diſcover the 
weary group hall ailcep, half dreſſed, half dirty, 
and more than hw!f diſiatisſicd with their night's en- 
tertainment. . | | 

On entering the crowd, I fancied that I ſaw and 
heard, at leait, a dozen Ifabellas. Every prett 

figure, every ſoſt voice, ſeemed to mark the object 
of my ſearch. At length a female paſſed me, and 
with morc than ordinary attention darted the luſtre of 
her blue piercing eyes through the black ſcreen which 
concealed cvery other feature. I topped thort z the 
turned round, and courteouſly kiſſed her hand. A 
female friend accompanied her; I followed them; 
attempted to enter into converiation 3 but the beautt- 


ful 7ncognua ras nh iet a word would ſhe utter; 
and I began at Lift to grow impatient. 

She ſcated hertcl. ar the ſupper table; whiſpered 
and lavyhed wit lier compaiton ; wierd me 2 glaſs 


8 1 - . 1 ” 
of Iced fruit, and again willpered, 1 now obſerved 
2 maik ho ſeo. hv fel by her ſide, any hy his ad- 
d:wis kiew him to be Doctor Pimperuzl. „ Virine 
creaur ! ſai he, „ how cel=tiallyvou lcok! I 
have keen ſearching aner mu zus Ralf hour. Ile 
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has watched you all the night, and want: to know 
who the maſk was that perſecuted you befcre ſup- 
per?“ The lady whiſfercd. The doctor mſlanily 
fixed Jas eyes on me with inquiſitive rudeneſs. 1 
Tat pericctly ſtill, grutifying his curioſity, and ſe- 
_ C: neriſhing a nr ſcurce of indignation, when 

„black 4vmminos bow'ed to the fur unknown. The 
doctor Ts I with Cute: zuious, attention gave his 
place to ont of them; while the other came roumd the 
table, and 900 Mis feat next tome. 

Ile gared at me with an carneſt and unceaſing in- 
quictude; and by his evidently reſtleſs manner, I con- 
cluded that he wiſhed to quarrel. This intercourſe 
of menacing lcoks continued for ſome time, when the 
ranger, in a feigned voice, addreſſed me. 

„% Why,“ ſaid he, « why do you follow that 
bad y EE | | 
© Bec. fe it «muſes me,” anſwered I. 
is the your miſtreſs?“ 
I nave no reply. 

« Is ſhe the woman of your heart? ? ſaid the inqui- 
int ive maſk. 

« She was —onec, [ believe,” anſwered I, with ſome 

eſitation. 

C You * 15 xe 
rot ecrtzin | | 

&« Not _ faid I; © but if you know the 
lady, you can place the ſurmiſe beycnd a doubt-'! 

« Ridiculous!” cried the mak. „ What right 
have you to perſecute a ſtranger, upon mere ſur- 
riſe ?” 

„The right which You allume when you alk the 

que tion, 101 1. But as I am not more diſpoſed 
to Ten to impertinence, than you are to ccaſe offend- 
dig, I bin the 1 decitve way of ſertling me 
buanci, is for hoth of us to dnt." At this in- 
rant 1 faaic! why the diigulſe from my facez the 
ü rarer was gn the point of following my exaaple, 
whe:: 
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peated the inquirer ; “ are you 
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whkenetiartcd back and ſunk upon the bench behind 
hirn. Still he kept hie maſk on, and conjecture was 
more bewildered than ever; 1 knew that decorum 
would not admic of my touching it; and yet it was 
impoſſible for me to le: tlie afiait reſt in doubt; or for 
the offender to eſcape With impunity, after his imper- 
tinent interference. 

The lady who had excited my curiofity and the 
jealouſy of my unknown inquiſitor, now roſe to 
mingle with the dancers. The black domino and 
Doctor Pimpernel accompanied her; I ſtarted from 
my 1eat, and followed them. The doctor would have 
huſtled me, but I {till perſevered—Again my arm 
was checked, and a voice which ſeemed familiar to 
me exclaimed—<« By Heavens, bn UE you n 
not follow her.“ 

turned ſuddenly round, 13 the ſtranger un- 
making, I diſcovercd that it was my perſecuring an- 
tagonilt ; Zir Sidney Aubrey. 
| "He Aretched forth his hand with the moſt capger 
cordiality, accompanicd by a imile, which ſeemed an 
additional inſult. — My ſenſations were undeſcribable 
—Smarting with the keeneſt ſenſe of injury, de- 
ceive, deſerted, neglected, and robbed of every. 
hope, I turned with diſguſt from a reconciliation 
which would have diſgraced me, and left Sir Sidne 
the victorious huſband of Iſabella.— The idea was 
ctr ting—imtupportable ! I would have departed 
without making any anſwer to my couſin's ſtrange 
ijunQion 3—1 Wiſhed not 10 ſeek a quarrel 1 ihud- 
red at the thought of thedding his blood, even 
tout he had tortured my heart with the moſt inhu- 
man perſecuti ns. 1 pauſe&—I e with the 
con! lets of my ſoul. 

Sir Sidney $ countenance was provolugly chear-- 
ful. — « J am glad that we meet once more, ſaid he; 
for 1 have an infinite page of tin AC to unold —iull 


— 
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Im percinent as I deemed his mirth, 1 ſtill had 
ſullicient con mand of mvtelf to ſorbear offering 
him any inſult. I was rctolved not to ſacrifice my 
life ſor an ungratcſul woman —a deeper, ſweeter 
vengeance occupied my mind ;—vengcance, which 
I believed would render all the events of future 
days wholly indifferent. Had Sir Sidney annihi- 
iated me on the firſt hour that he entertained a 
paſſion for liabella, tre would have been a degree 
of mercy to grace his triumph: but he conſigned 
my liccrated breaſt to months of lingering torture |— 
darkened my hopes of ſame, my paths to ſortune 
—anNd, by his fatal machinations, undermined every 
in of the heart, cvery ſource of pcace and re- 
rutation 

I was again endeavouring to quat the theatre, when 
Sir Si iney ; caught my erm and exclaimec 3 « Gracious 
Cod! have you forgot me, Walfingham ? 

„Would to heaven I had!“ replied . endeavour- 
ng to break from him.—« Let go my arm, Sir Sid- 
ney; do not propel my thoughts to miſchicf ; there 
is danger in thus aritating 7 an unquict ſpirit; avoid i Us 
if you "value your exiiltence.' 
e How iy you talk, Walſingham,” cricd Sir 
Ss y; «© how little do vou know my moties fer 

zut, which you deem perſecution ! ! Yov have ſenſe. 
5 enen 5 icchng - you have faculties of mind 
th t thovid place it above prejudice.” 

Tercieayourcd to break from him: © By the im- 
Ben Powers, Sir didney!“ claimed 1, mad- 
denine wich rage, “ this inſolence is not to be 

C durcd : its perpetua], this OY tyranny : 
il rope rae to rcliſcauce 3 ; And ene Gf us ul be 
* 115 a. ware, 1 charge you to bey are, Bor- 
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tection of Heaven forſake mie if I do not well em- 
ploy Wn.” | 

« Bravo!“ cried Sir Sidney, giving me a ſmart 
tap upon the ſhoulder; 4 out with your rage |! 
let the ſtorm have vent, and then we will talk 
r2aſonably.” 

I ſmothered my frenzy, tor I was little leſs than 
frantic——We returned to a table which was entirely 
deſerted. Sir Siducy called ſor a bottle of cham- 

paign ; I had already drunk too much, my blood was 
MY my brain burning with agony, my heart 
throbbing with reſentment. 

« Why, What a a filly, hot- headed fellow art thou, 
my god coufin!“ eried Sir Sidney, filling my glaſs, 
and laughing with Prove king joculz arity. “ Where 

have you been fince I ſaw you laſt ?— in what corner 
of this great chacs cf toily and diſſipation have you 
concealed yourſell, to cher ih relentment, and to over- 
whelm your reaſon : | 

« Betore you atk the queſtion,” ſaid I, © tel! ue, Sir 

Sidney, why you have rubbed me " repoſe 2—why 
you ſe duced the affections of Iſabella ?—why you now 
ſet the world's opinion at dehance, and thus publicly 
expoſe the iniamy of your triumph?“ - 
( Becauſe it pleaſes me,” replicd Sir Sidney, wich 
cool and irritating indifference. © Ifabella is a pica- 
ſant girl, gr withe3 to travel; I am a ſocial being, 
and want 2 companion.“ 

ce Andi a tame, diſgraced, and abj<ct fool!” fd 
1, „ to bcar the inſults "that you every moment heap 
upon me !—tleur me, Sir Sidney. — ou have from 
your earlieſt childhood been the bane of my repoſe; 
you havc treated me unworthily, : in humanly ! Feery 
wiſh of ray heart Eas buen creed mid ctunteracted 
by VOUr ua wh ardus mackinaticns.. Dorn 10 ſupplant 
me, you have fully anſwered all the purpoſes of Fete, 
and your rcour ill never terminate till one of us 
ball fall. } peak act from the impuile uf the mo- 

| ment: 


— 
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merit: J hace long ruminated, on the tenor of your 
conduct; aud defpited myſelf for the baſeneſs of ſub- 
miſhon. Ilad you net becu created, I had been! nap- 
py. The hour which gave you birth ſealed my det-- 
tiuy with forrow. Can I ets em, can I love the au- 
ther of my 2; 5 Have 1, trough the long and 
ted ious zt Os lite, cheriſtce One hope, attached my- 
feif to ene dar 0 — of winch vou have not de- 
red ma? ik er Loart, and tell me the reſult 
of its confeſſion,” 

Sir Sid: *£Y ren med R ah 11 thought, —1 ſwallowed a 
large draugiit of intoxicgting quo d waited with 

znfinic '* - ircint ior my ee Thx awe. He 
was Gient, 1 1 agay addreſſed Lim— 

„Tc have not even the Higlüeit plea for your 
Cuplicity, I read tles tach ce Melon of your foul in 
Tour invo.untary ſlencs | Why then * my breait 
Vith perporual 1corpions?:— W. hunt me like a weary 
panting vIctin im, wid e. dicyv te agenies with which 


you wiring me r n proportion as they become 
inſuppe table: 


It is my miskartane, my curſe, to love 

Iſabella! nes, 2 lors her ami} all her indiſcretione, 
to pity the weakligſe ol her netufcs aud to lamelt he 
capricious conduct ww nic! any being leis devoted than 
mytelf would exccrate.” 

Sir Sidney's colour change Wie! bit his ; lip—witl 
a trembling hand raiſed the giits towards it, again 
placing it on the table—relted his head againſt à 
pill, ar: near his feat. and emed cverpowgred with agr- 
tation. He roſe to lee m2; but ke had not ttrenot a 
to accompliſh his purpeſr. The big drops ſtarted 
from his forehead — I Cancied that Its cyes were glazed 

with tcars—he 112: ly co: :cealed them. After an 
agonizing ſtruggle, 1th quivezing lips and a tone of 
3 1 > he 2 lod— 

« ]{:bclla 18 Pays ! — 

« Your miltrets | 12 benen I. 

No! by the ſacred ps of 
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is dear to honour ! ſhe 75 not, the never ji 4. be inv 
miſtræſs I love Iſabella too well to Ike ber de- 
graded, cven were it poſſible that ſhe could confide- 
me as a lover.” 

« You know, Sir Sidney, that your vanity has long 
| ſince told vou Iſabella would be, nay is, vain of fuch 
a lover.” 5 

« How little do you kr = her i” cried Sir Sidnev, 
with a forccd and melianchuly ſmile 3 „ ſhe loves me 


as a ſriend— no more. We ure united by the ſacred 


bonds of ſympathy—no mortal interference ever ſhall 
divide us: my honour will ſtill be her ſafeguard - ſie 
is as innocent 25 an angel.“ 

« Then refign her to me,“ ſaid 1“ reftore the 
peace of mind, of which you deprived me, when you 
robbe d me of Iſabella's fociety. Be generous; be 
the character you aſſume—triſſe no longer with my 
happineſs, my exiſtence, but give me Iſabella.“ 

« Never |” replied Sir Sidney. „ I will willingly 
expire! but never while you breathe, Walſingham, 


{hall you be the huſpand of Miſs Hanbury. She has 
worn to me, the has engaged herſelf by every lacred 


ſolemn oath, never to become your wife.“ 


« Barbarous, vindictive, vile, infulting co. rd! 1 


ſaid L 
Sir Sidney 8 {?om his ſcat. H's * reddened 
to the deepeſt ſcarlet; then as ſuddenly became pate 


and ee « Walſingham,“ ſaid he, ſtifling his 


indignation, & do not diſgrace me- Co not ſtamp my 
name with W or urge me on to wy own eternal 
ruin. I wzs not orgazized to bear with paihve ſub- 


miſſion ſuch repeated inſults. A time will come when 


your raſh heart weill ache at the recollection. of yur 
foly—mine will then be tranquil * 


« Let us decide tlie buſineſs duicklz, “ ſaid I, fol- 
zowing him from the table—“ Lon mutt relinquiſls 


Iſabella, or mcet me to {tile the diſpute to-morrow.! 
« Then I meet you,” re: 2 l. Sidney; © for 
| would 


8 


2 — 
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I would readily prefer death to the idea of bcholding 


Miſs Hanbury your wife. Raſh and ungrateful Wal- 


ſüngham ! you ſhall find me :t the cloſe of to-morrow 
evening near the river in 1\.ll-Park; from thence we 
Can 2 ade journ to ſome convenient ſpot, and end the 
conteit finally; only remember that 7247 reſolution is 
already 5 fate determined. Your future days 
will be der ex o — repcutance and deſpair ! ? 
[I ſmited at theo gs lied mcnace, and we initantly 
partec!. 
At this moment 1 a tall and beaut'ful figure, 
dreiſed in 2 blacæ ne robe ſy angled with filver, 
darted by me. I followed her, I caught her hand 


I p* cN=d it=fbe did not repreve the Caring experi- 


neu —I W hiſpered, „ Oh, Habclla! ſpeak to n:c 
nov, for to-morrow we inal part tor ever!“ 
S at ook Her. head ana ſighed. I held her hand 
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eee a: then entgred the ſupper-room, which 


vas empty. rant nie yer 2 moment,“ ſaid I; 
„ One little moment will not cœntarninate your: love 
my iv} void not, at ſuch a criſie, refuſe ſo Cmall 
a glean of confolavnon.”” 


ai | 


She c emed fie 1, but ſne remained maſked, and 
ſilent. I provid uc hand to my parched lips; ih2 
Fenty arts to withdraw eit, but it was a lccole effort; 
my 1G: are heart inter Petr ve] Te want of power to 
Tree SOR [ Confſils ſto ſonleliling tenderer 
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hella; Jet inc not expire in the dreadful u certainty G4 
that which bows me to deſtruction.“ 

She again ſhook her head. I no longer reco:! el 
our ſituation—the world was indifferent to me; 1 
ſnatched her to my boſom ſhe threw me from * 
{ fell at her feet—« Forgive me, angel, Iſabella! I 
am not in my ſenſes —1 ſhall oFend no more. SOON, 
very 1007, this aching heat: 1 be cold and ſente— 
icfs 1” | 

She turned ron ly from me, and flew tow :rds 
the leon: I followed till fi: 2 reached the portico. 
S9142.icemcd buy ee as 1 Lough ſhe had loft her 

party; a hackney Coach at that moment drawing up, 
the Auer was pe nod, when, ſcarcely knowing wit 
1 did, 1 caught lier in my arms, and, placing her by 
wy ſide, ordered the coachman to drive on: be in- 
ſtantly obeyed. Overwhelmed with terror, and (for- 
vive me, Rolann na, if 1 ſay) hibducd by aftection, inc 


tuck upon my! 3 and falnted. 


My alarm Was terrible: I concluded that, in we 
wolencg of y aue [ bad ſtruck her bend aguinit 


tune carriage. # ſtopped the coachman, and bi. lim 


haſten to my lodgings in Pail-Nall. The dor ka 25 
opened by my ſervait. 1 informed hun that the lady 
had fainted coming out of the Opera-Houſe ; le iu 
ed me to ſupport her to the drawing-roumy and, after 
bringing a glaſs of water, left us. 

The inordinate quantity of wine Whit: in my rage 
and vexation I had ſwallowed, ſoon took poſicſhon of 
my brain. I knew not na | wasz the image of 
Iſabella {till predominatcd, while indignation and r= 
venge occupied the throne of rcati n! 1 fetched the 
light winch my ſervant had leſt u pon the table to ſee 
whether her features began to reanimate : my limbs 
ere unitondy—l recied—the candluſtick ſell from my 
hand; wiaic the fainteſt dawn of dav entcred between 
the ſhutters. I ſel] at the feet of my beautiful inceg- 
1%. — She wept, and fphed ; the hid her lace upon 

my 


4 


my ſhouider. The time, the place, the poteuc! of 


the fatal draughts winch ! had ſwallowed, conſpired 
to madden me! : Mun claims of unprotected inno- 
cence, all the laws of honour were viol. ted—and—l 
was a Villain ! 


HA P. III. 


THE ſun role , tie buly world began to recom- 
mente its varying iveves ei 1:bcur, 4c] 1, no louper 


viekimg every furife bs. tie up: 1 iroxication, 


awoke to rcalon, to reilec ion, 0 „ IDOITCHUCE oi my- 
ſelf. Put, oh Heavens ! Roſatna! ullat horrors un- 


deſcribable ſcized on i my facuiucy! what miſery. 


what deſpair preſented themſelves to my mind, when 
almoſt driven to fretizy and bathed in foods of tears, 


I behe!d—not Iſabella—but the unfortunate Amelia! 


My anguifh was complcie ! The only plea to paliate 


my crime, was retulation for the capficious iſabeila's 


conduct, and Sir Sidpe 's Larkarous exultations.— 
That 3 of extenuation was row van:ihed. I 
had been the dupe of my cn impetuous paſſions; 
the deſtruction cf a w-ak, credulous, (cad giti, whom 
I did not, couid rot love, but to whom I owed ineſti- 
5 
mable obligat: ons. —Thus, adding to we miſery of 
diſhonour, the ſtings of the molt ſhameleſs ingrati- 
tude; at once a bale and deſpicable fool, and a dar- 


ing un principle libertinc. I had been raſh, impru- 


dent, and unfortunate; but till this diſaſtrous kour J 
had never been Sa are The tears, the com- 
plaints, the tender forrows of my victim, only aug- 


een my regrec, without touching my ſey{bility. 


I was too vwretcaed ro know Pity, too diitracted to 
feel the throb of com nmiieration. All the ſenſations 
of my heart were a! bed in one vaſt and undeſcrib- 
able 3 ; and che only idea that ſucceeded the 
ürſt paroxyſm of deſpair, was that of vengrance, Ce- 
ciüve vengeange, on the arrogant Sir Siducy. 


N 
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My fituation was terrible! I knew of no aty lun. 
where J could ſhelter Amelia from the ills that threat- 
ened her; and to preſent her to the world as my avow- 
ed miltreis would have been raſhly, finally ruinous to 


Her reputation. She avowed her determination ne- 


ver to return to that home which ſhe had deſerted; 
though the recollection of what her mother's mind 


would ſuffer, wile labouring under the conflicts of 


iuſpenic and doubt, preſented more dreadful tortures 
tan even the conſciouſneſs of her own deſtruction. 
She had from that fatal hour to ſolicit protection 
among ſtrangers, or to try the paintul experiment of 
„rbing the bm of conſolation from a {miling herd 
of tpþoou3 tummer friends, who baſk in the ſun- 
ine of advortty, and like the emigrating bird, fly 


at the approach of cold and chearleſs ſorrow. The 
talk winch 1 had to perform, the difficult taſk oi pre- 


{rving a name from contempt which was ſullied by 
nddoretion, puzzled and perplexed me, even if 1 
5.ived the rencontre with Sir Sidney; and the idea 
oi leaving ker to the mercy of a ſternly judging world, 
almoſt bewildered me to madneſs. 

In the moment of calamity I had no alternative 
but that of placing \.ifs Wocdtord in a lodging near 
the metropohs; we inſtantly ſet out, and hired 
apartments at Kenſington: ſhe took poilcthon. of them 
the fare evening as my ſiſter, with the aſſumed name 
of Montagu. 3 

I returned to town to meet Sir Sidney— Tou will 


jadge of my ſituation—quitting an amiable object, 


who was the victim of her own ſuſceptibility, ver 
whom I could not love; ſo lately ſubdued, and fo 


Toon delerted my conflicts were dreadful. 1 wiſhed _ 


not to cſcape Sir Sidney's reſentment; I had no 
proſpect fo ſweet, ſo ſoothing, as that of death. 
To what miſcry, what terrible exiremes, will our 
ungovernatle paſhions lead us 

I ward 
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i waited in Hyde Part more than an hour: u. 
Ii ght cloſed) and 1 faw nothing of Sir Sidney. . 
2 lots to comprehend the meaning of his abſence, 
for 1 did not confider cowardice is one of his 1 
perſections, I continu:d to ſtroll uo aid down the 
footpath till night came on, when a little bor all 
and rep iſied me with loohs of doubt aud caictity.. 


I inquired of him whether lie had ny m² Tie for 
me: 1: preſented à letter, winck k ſad a l had 
Lien lum near lie Park: gat in Pera Ire 
wude him for his trouble, aud bernedd te the 
turapike, wuere 1 towed to ckamine it. it 005 ants 


the following Words: 
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8 Raſh and untliinking WaiſinglamI— Cu ku 
e not what you meditate; Ji Sidney a ns: 
cc meet you 3 a life fo pri muſt : be ſacrificed 
« to a mad and perſeveriag reveal, bunded on 
& miſtaken principles of honour. Wait, I exyure 
« you, wut with pricice; and time wil unravel 
& the spell that now rutards your proſpects. 
* >ADELLA;? 
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I read the letter ſcreral times before I could believe 
my ſenſes. I knew it to be the writing of Mifs 
Hanbury, and | conſtrued its contents a thouſand dif- 
ſerent ways. I haſtened to Kenſington. Amelia was 
in tears when I entered the apartiaent : I knew nor 
wiat to ſay; hating myſelf for the thought of diſ- 
ſembling, and regarding her repoſe too tenderly to 
hazard a difcioſure of my real fituation. I remained 
with her till near midaight, tortured by compunction, 
and ye: not daring to miortiſy her pride, by pleading 
intoxication as che c:aſ2 of her diſhonour 3; for to 
know that ſhe was miſtaken for another—that my 
frantic imagination preicated the idea of Iſavella at 
a time when reaſon was ſubſ.rvient to the frenzy of 
the moment—left her no hope of honourable retri- 

ot butior; 


1 


Dutlon, no Proſpect of attachment, no ray of conſo- 
lation. | . 

I found upon inquiry, that Miſs Woodford's viſit 
to Mrs. O'Liity, on the morning after the firſt maſ- 
querade, was prompted by curioſity to inquire the 
dreſs which was worn by the female who accompa- 


nied the Welſh baronet. Propelled by that undefi- 


nable impulſe which ſome call fate, ſhe receive! on. 
aſſuming a ſimilar diſguiſe; m order to watch my 
actions, and if poſſible, under the outward form of 
Iſabella, to obtain a full confeſſion of m moſt tecret 


wiſhes. Fatal was the reſult of her curiofity !— 


not only the ruin of her own :<putation, but the 
eternal miſery of a being ſondly attached to her, and, 
by the moſt inc?;.uable qualities of mind, deſerving 
of a prouder deſtiuy. Ts 
Mifs Wocdſord fcar.cly ſpcke to me during the 
evening; the ſtupor of grief almoſt deprived her of 
the power of utterance. She frequently murmured 
her mother's name, and never without a torrent of 
rears, which at length ſoftened my heart to ſympa- 
thy and compuiction 3 for I reflected, that the ami- 
able object before me, in a few days, would have 
been the partner of an honourable union the pride 
and ornament of domeſtic tranquillity. 
The riireſs ef the houſe promiſed to ſhew Miſs 
Woodford evary attention. I preſented her as an 
invalid ; her pale countenance, her languid eyes, 


and ker dcjucted lecks, fully authoriſed rhe deſcrip- 


tion. Every gentle reproof, ævery timid, yet mourn- 
fu! word ſhe uttered, pierced my heart with fſelf- 
reproach : yet even the diſgrace, which her childiſh 
Cu.: ity had brougnt upon her, did not ſo keen] 
e my breuſt, as the dreadiul, the fatal neceſ- 
ity for twai diſumulation which could alone preſerve 
it from itcoſy, For though I had deſtroyed the 
ire of her dave, I had vo right to ſhorten them 

though. 
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though my paſſions had maſtered my reaſon, they 
were not to ſubdue the claims of humanity. 
| Returned to London, after promiſing Amelia 
that ſhe ſhould ſee me early the following day, 1 
haſtened to my friend Optic, and without diſguiſe 
unfolded the horrors of my ſituation. He ſhudder- 
ed :—the nice, the genuine ſenſibility of his mind, 
anticipated the vaſt variety of ills that would inevita- 
bly accrue from my frantic precipitation. * You 
muſt marry Amelia,” ſaid he; « you muit reſtore 
her to ſocicty, and thereby make her an honourable 
recompence for the preſent moment of deſpair.” 
« Impoſſible!“ fad I. | 
&« Seal not her ccitiny by any raſh determination,“ 
cried Mr. Optic. Only 1 co:yure you to reflect, 
that, in a few hours, tlie tongue of calumny may 
blaſt a name which ycu are bound to defend. The 
fondneſs and matcrnal an.biticn of Mrs. Woodford, 
the reſpectability of her connections, Amelia s blame- 
leſs manners, and the cenſure of every honourable 
mind, will riſe up in arms againſt you; and you 
will find no generous, manly heart, that will not 
- condemn your conduct. For my own part,“ conti- 
nucd he, with a fcverity of tone unlike any thing 
that I had heard in our former converſations, « 1 
mult, as tlle friend cf Amelia Woodford, decidedly 
reprobate that levity, which, while it gratifies the 
poſſion of a libertine, deſtroys the repole of unpro- 
tected imniuocence. J am no cynie; but the plan 
which you have aderted iets all ifleratien at defi- 
ance. | | . | | 
With this tern reproct lie let me, rnore veretched 
and mort at a loſs how to act than IV even befcre 
I had rtqueſted his courſe! on the fubjcet. 
Rr. Cptic had ſcarccly quitted tie room thre mi- 
nu: When Poor Fimpernel entered. He ſcemed 
ditconcerted at lecing me, and i was 20 leis Coiitutld 
zt nacitzig the perfor. {romp Meile power ad io 
| recently 


1 


1 


recently reſcued the very woman whom I had ſince 
robbed cf peace and reputation. The doctor ſoon 
releaſed me from my embarraſſment by vociferating 

* My noble fellow ! what induced you to write 
me ſuch an abſurd letter ?—The poor little hulle 
was in better hands than ſhe probably now is: ſor 1 
ſuppoſe you have heard that ſhe eloped laſt night from 
the Opera-houſe with nobody knows whom I — All 

the world talks of it, and the old woman is little leſs 
than mad; —mad by the immortal gods! as mad as 
But no matter; the whole human race is more 
or leſs inſane, and one old woman, in the great ſcale 
of events, is of little importance. 

« I am heartily ſorry to hear that the world is ſo 
buſily employed in propagating ſcandal,” ſaid I; 
„ but I am ſtill more ſincerely grieved, that there 
:5 occaſion for their induſtry in the Serene hs 
ſtance.“ 

My voice faultered, and my mind was agoniſed to 
a degree that was ſcares] 17 ſar portable. 

„ She was a fool to slope, continued the doctor. 
« A few days would have given her full liberty to 
: »dulge her propenſitics, w hour the peril of public 
diſgrace; for, if I am ri, Sbtly 2 the little 
biockhead was to have been Married. The old duke, 

ard half a dozen more on the 11 of her inamoratos, 

waited impatiently for the er ent — Well. | 


&« Do you ſuppoſe that an ct icue would have 
followed an honourable uon wil fech — 
zaid . a 

« Unqueſtionably, replied the de "Fg «© Ame- 
da was too highly od not t3 20 rt ber cum to 2 


diploma in the temple of gallantry. one was killed” 
io Enough it is time Vat fre frould begin to 
cur. Specs naue been calling 012 half tlie di- 
vine creatures at the Welt end of the town; vo- 
thing talked of but the e. ponent, JT looked in 
open the Ducheſs of Riroreiurd ;—hs, kiowing 


Le 


© - FLAY 
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the caſe to be natural, was not at all ſurpriſed at it. 
Lady Ethiop wondered how a man could be ſuch a 
ſool as to clope with ſuch a young hoyden ; Mrs. 
Winkwell ſtared more than uſual; Lady Fubſy 
bluſhed deep purple at the profligacy of the riſing 
generation ; Miſs Caſino giggled 3 and Lady Ama- 
ranth was the only woman in the circle who did not 
change countenance. * 

Poor Amelia! thought I, theſe were thy friends, 
thy aſſociates. Where "hall I hide thee from their 
barbarous triumphs? — My mind was wrapt in thought, 
when the doctor continued :—« I muſt go and tell 
the old duke; his joy will be exceſſive. Ihe ſaucy 
baggage has long reſiſted his ſolicitations z even 2 
carte blanche, and the villa at Hampton, could not 
tempt her; but the frozen heart once thawed, the 
broad ſun of reaſon will ſoon expand its philan- 
thropy. Well -I muft make a memorandum to call 
on Doleſul—got him a ſubſcriber—but he muſt im- 
mortalize my name for it; or the ſlave ſhall be blot- 
ted from the liſt of Heaven's own nobility. Poor 
Dole! he is but a blockhead after all ;—he too is 
going to do a fooliſh thing, and to marry, becauſe 

a little jade has fallen in love with him. Never, my 
r Montagu ! never, while you live, think of 
that enemy to univerſal hberty— that d- d deſpot 


We ymen! he has ſhackled more fools than all the 


tyrants in Chriſtendom. But univerſal freedom is 
dawning on the ſphere of human underſtanding, and 
an will i 5 cven to the very ſtars. Wi'ere you at the 
naſquc ra ie watt = oY 

« 1 Was, cd J. 

& V1 hat atl brd. ge of beauty cxclaimed the 
ecter. tho waht that I . _ in Mlahoragt's para- 
* 2 ent home and tu; )- with the pretty jade 
Ainoret, 424 her comica I fie 1 el 4 Mrs. Of Liffy. Both 
confour.acaly ancient | wel no maitcr—drank to- 
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- for the gods Where were you? 
I wanted to introduce you to little Amoret.” 
„Was it Miſs Amoret to whom you were talking 


at the ſupper-table ?” ſaid I. | 
The doctor rubbed his forchead. « O no, no,” 
Kn 
1 2 off wich m 
— Kencarthz— to her for 


« You are ſceptical,” cried the doctor. —T 
« I cannot heſitate to credit an opinion which is 
founded on „ ſaid I; though Heaven 
knows, I ſhall never Ee to corroborate the afſer- 
tion.” 


cc Live f- 1 « Now I think of it, I 
left an old woman dying! — muſt take another 


at her z= deviliſh rich. Well—Wiſh I knew 
to find Amelia—arrogant little jade! — Want to give 
rr out, my noble fel- 
low] How goes your fever? — Brain cool—pulſc low 

head quiet. Well.“ 

The doctor now buſtled off, and I fet out to viſit 
my diſconſolate victim. 


Vor. II. 1 car 
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I FOUND Miſs Woodford in the deepeſt afflic- 
tion: the ſacrifice ſhe had made, and the conſciouſ- 
neſs of what her parent would ſuffer, preyed upon 
Her ſenſible mind, and almoſt reduced it to inſanity. 
She conjured me to reflect on the miſery to which I 
had expoſed her;; and to decide quickly on the plan 
of my future intentions. I knew not to melio- 
rate her fate: I ought to have married her; but there 
was mercy in refuſing ; for while ſhe had a claim up- 
on my gratitude, while her ſorrows awakened the ten- 
derneſs of pity, ſhe was ſure of my attentions ; but 
had I once made her an honourable recompence, our 
mutual miſery would have been the inevitable conſe- 
_ quence; with all the hideous train of reproach, in- 
difference, repentance, and diſguſt. 
n when memory 
preſented that fatal moment which gave Amelia to 
my ungovernable revenge, rendered every other ſpe- 
cies of calamity trifling 3 and there was no pang, 
_ which fortune could inflift, that F could not have 
borne with patience, to have reſtored that purity of 
reputation which her folly and my inebriety conſpired 


to tarniſh. She was, in fact, the victim of her own 


fatal curioſity; on the eve of a marriage which her 
Heart abhorred, and too tenderly prejudiced in favour 
of one who was unworthy of her affection, ſhe be- 
came almoſt a voluntary facrifice. I do not hope to 
extenuate my conduct; I do not ſeek to ſtigmatiſe 
Amelia ;-—yet reflection ſometimes ſooths me with 
the conviction that we were equally culpable. = 
1 continued to viſit Miſs Woodford as my ſiſter 
to conſole her affliftion by the moſt unremitting at- 
tentions; and to provide every worldly comfort, as 
far as my flender fortune afforded the means; but no 
art, no perſuaſion could ſoften the acute _— 


(-#9 1 
mental torture; no outward ſhew of pleaſure com- 


for the agony „ 
ſi ſolicitude reſtore that utation, which 
Tal e her of; and — —_— 
n 
We had paſſed four days in our retreat, 2 
ing at the Mount coffee-houſe, to know if there were 
any letters for me, I found a note from Colonel Au- 
brey, informing me that he was in town for a few: 
hours only: that he was to ſail for Gibraltar in two 
days, Lord Linbourne's death rendering his departure 
abſolutely neceſſary. I haſtened to his lodgings. I 
found him ſtrangely altered ; his countenance was 
ſorrowful, his cheek pale, his form waſted, and his 
manner dejected. He cmbraced me with the affec- 
tion of a fn; I ſhrank upon a chair before him. 
Lord Linbourfie has at length paid the forfeit of 
his indiſcretion,” ſaid Colonel Aubrey, „and my 
hand is ſtained with the life-blood of a 1ellow-crea- 
ture | The reflection is terrible !” He ſhuddered, and 
walked haſtily about the room. I had not to 
addreſs him. The recollection that he had been 
guilty of tolerated murder, in my defence, wrung my 
heart with thg keeneſt reproaches. - 8 
pauſe, he reſumed the converſation he had 
« Walſingham, ſaid he, “ I know the ſenſibility 
of your mind; and I requeſted this interview to aſ- 
iure you, chat 1 do not condemn any part of your 
conduct reſpecting Lord Linbourne. i was, indeed, 
to blame, for introducing an . NN boy into 
the ſociety of ſuch infernal harpies! My friendſhip 
for you is therefore undiminiſhed.” 8 
I thanked Colonel Aubrey for his gene- 
roſity; yet, conſcious that J had been the — of 2 
rencontre which had terminated ſo fatally, I felt the 
kerneſt anguiſh mingled with the moſt lively grati- 
tude. He was viſibly concerned to obſerve my de- 


pꝛeſſion of ſpirits, and with the moſt affecting kind- 
C2 neſs 
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After various ſubjects of converſation, 1 ventured 


to mention the propenſity which I had ever felt for a 
ife : I told her that it had been my earlieſt 


1 


and my long cheriſhed hope, that I ſhould either 


ys, or attain ſome ſhare of diſtinction, on 
warfare. She ſighed, and remained ſilent; 
+ wage wn Bega v0 range 3 6 e's 
of her boſom's apprehenſion. Still conti- 


* 
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alas! Amelia, what can I bring you 
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Let: 


| 
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rrowing heart? How can I recompenſe you for all 


a „ „„ er 


o x, 05 ere ew 


with a look that penetrated my 
jure every cheriſhed proſpect of happineſs, and return 
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% Even ſo!” ſaid I. «= To eit now; would 
be more than blameable; it would be inhuman. You 


| have my eſteem, my friendſhip, — * The 


dreadful moment of intoxication which overturned 
my reaſon, did not render you leſs. amiable, leſs vir- 
tuous ! The culpability was mine :—yours, Amelia, 
the too credulous, too partial weakneſs of a miſplaced 
attachment. Conſider me henceforth as a dear bro- 
ther. Return to your afflicted parent, and endeavour 
to forget that hour, the remembrance of which will 

ſcatter eternal poiſons on your pillow.” 
« Muſt 1 forget you, Walfingham ?” ſaid Amelia, 
— : « Muſt I ab- 


to my Saracen was þ home, like a wretched penitent ? 
Suffer me to be the partner of your enterpriſe :—1 can 


bear the fatigues of a > ſoldier's wandering life : I can 


even diſguiſe my ſex, to be the partaker ct your peril. 
The heart which can really love, is ſuperior to appre- 


En ey my counys N my affection— 
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gret to the gay and ſplendid world; you would gh, 
in vain, for the k you had deſerted.“ 

Heavens! how little do you know the . 
heart !” exclaimed Miſs Woodford : « How falſely, 
how mjuriouſly do you paſs ſentence on the pureſt 
and moſt unconquerable attachment. Ungenerous 
Walingham ! I will not ſue for conſolation: I will 
_ endeavour to exert my fortitude ; to relinquiſh every 
weak and fondly treaſured hope; to reſent your in- 
juſtice, and to baniſh you from my rejected heart 
for ever. You ſhall behold how ſtrong!y reaſon can 


fortify the ſou], when love no longer undermines its 


faculties. You ſhall hourly witneſs my returning 
peace of mind, my tranquil ſcenes of pure domeſtic 
aappineſs z and tremble, ungrateful Walſingham |! 


while I demand, inſtead of childiſh empty adoration, 
reſpect, eſteem, and gratitude, as the wife of Colo- | 


nei Aubrey i” 
] reeled, and fell. 
Tes, Walfingham,” cried Amelia: « Colonel 


glected lover, to whom my hand was promiſed. I 
will inſtantly ſeek him: I will throw myſelf at his 
feet; . my weakueſs, and your ungenerous 

triumph! if he will pardon an offending ſuppliant, 

my whole life ſhall be devoted to the promotion of 


His happineſs — days, months, and years of duty and | 


eſteem ; of faithful friendſhip—undwided attention, 
and domeſtic virtue ;—all, all ſhall be Colonel Au- 


brey's. We will croſs that perilous ocean; we will 
| 4 the hard{hips of a ſea-encircled fortreſs; we 


will mock the — of fate, and quit the buſy ſplen- 


lid ſcenes of life, for ever.” 


was that lover, that generous, brave, ne- 


With difficulty I raiſed myſelf from the ground, and 


darted towards the door. Amchia would have held 
me;—my features were wild and terrible ; — ſhe 
{bricked ;—ſhe claſped me in her trembling arms :— 


I tore myſelf from her z—and, like a bewildered ma- 


Mac, 
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I was huſtled into 
by a long train of the idle and the curious, conveyed 
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niac, flew towards London, in ſearch of Colonel 
Aubrey. 
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I PURSUED my courſe, talking to myſelf 3 inco- 
herently, locking like one diftrated; and tcially dif- 
regarding the toot paſſengers, who made way for 
me with pity and aſtoniſhment. Entering Hyde-park 
corner, I met Mrs. Woodford. I ſhrunk almoſt to 
the earth, and paſſed her unobſerved: —ſhe was in 
Mrs. O'J. iy s carriage, and they were driving fu- 
riouſly towards Knightſbridge. 1 had not proceeded 
fifty yards, when two men, directed by the Duke of 
Heartwing's inſolent ſervant, feized me; a crowd aſ- 
ſembled ; the circumſtance of my having been adver- 
tiſed, with ſo large a reward for n me, 
convinced the inquiſitive ſpectators (for an Engliſh 
populace is eaſily taught to believe any thing) that 1 
was a notorious offender. The ſtate of my mind pre- 
cluding the poſſibility of making any rational defence, 

an hackney . and, followed 


to a juſtice of the peace for further examination. 

The juſtice not knowing how to proceed on ſo ſin- 
gular a caſe, and being newly inveſted with the 14 
nities of his office, ordered me to be placed in 
cuſtody, at the houſe of a ſheriff's officer. The idea 
of confinement at ſo critical a moment, when Ame- 


lia was left wholly unprotected, and Colonel Aubrey 
on the eve of departure, added to the antici 


pated hor- 
rors of a long captivity, and the loſs of the opportu- 
nity which preſented itſelf, of quitting England for 
ever, overwhelmed me with affliction. 

Arrived in Carey-ſtreet, and once more a priſoner, 


I began to n, my recollection, and to deviſe the 


moſt probable means "tr an 


n 


peedy emancipation, 
me a vilit. The 
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melancholy proſpects which imagination had eon- 


pres up, ſeemed to aſſume a new and ſofter colour 
on the appearance of Mr. Rightly. His liberal mind 


and ſuavity of manners would have poured conſola- 


tion ou my ſorrows, had they been of leſs m de 
in mental pangs, as well as the ſeverities of fortune. 
He however entreated me to conſider my temporary 
confinement as a mere form of law, which ſhould 
under his roof bring with it neither terror nor extor- 
yon. The benevolence and liberality which diſtin- 
guiſhed his character from the herd of barbarians, 
who undertook the office of tormenting their fellow- 
creatures, made me lament that he was not placed in 


that iphere, which his merit would have honoured ; 


at the ſame time, I conſidered it as a great benefit to 


the world in general, that there exifted one man who 
could execute the rigours of the law, with that mild- . 


neſs and humanity which diveſted them of more than 
half their ſeverity. 

| The attorney who had iflued the writ nick Mr. 
Randolph, was gone to his villa, at ſome diſtance 
from the metropolis. His clerks could not give any 


ſatisfactory information, and I was obliged to remain 


that night at Mr. Rightly's. My anxiety was ſcarce- 
ly ſupportable. As time moved tardily, the fever of 


my mind increaſed. It was in vain that I liſtened to 


the voice of conſolation; no power of pity could draw 
my attention from the ſombre phantoms that encom- 
| me on all fides. All Mr. Rightly's humanity, 


all his difintereſted cwilities, could not extract the 


thorn of ſelf-reproach which ſunk deeply in my heart. 
As 4 hours advanced, my agony increaſed, till the 
of my mind burſt forth in all the wildneſs of 
mT and befuve mnddaight 1 was perfectly fran- 


wy diſpatched a meſſenger ſor my * friend 
the ſummons 


Mr. Optic. He quitted his bed to 
of diſtreſs, and in lefs than an hour I was in ſome de- 


greece 


—— v 


_ 


man who was her betrothed huſband ; and 1 


up my mind to 
which remained for me to offer. x 
idea. The frailty which had rendered her my victim, 


made me ſuſpect that ſhe would ſcarcely fulfil, with 


honour, the duties of a wife. She had ſacri 


morality, but it is che reaſoning of nature. 1 
We ſat the whole night, talking on the ſubject; 


torture me; cach for a time predominating, and again 

in its turn yielding to the encroachment of a new 

torment. 2 80 „„ 
Before noon Mr. Optic returned. On his enter- 


inp the room, I read in his countcnance the ſenſa- 
tions of his raind. He threw himſali into a chair, 


and without uttering a ſyllable, opened, by his looks, 


aà volume of deipair. Every artery in my ſfeveriſh 


frame was convuiſco with anticipated horrors. After 
a violent ſtruggle between impatience and apy 
fion, I had juit reſolution to articulate, « I truſt ſhe. 
yet lives?“ | 

C 5 Ms. 
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Mr. Optic replied, « She lives ; but in ſo pitiable 
a ſtate, that it would be happ ineſs to die | Her 
agony of mind has nearly deprived her of reaſon, and 
ſhe was, juſt before my arrival at her lodgings, con- 
veyed to her mother's houſe completely wretched. I 
had not courage to behold her in ſuch a ſtate of ruin. 
I have too often admired her, 1 in the luſtre of her 
beauty, when health and innocence diffuſed a ſmile 


over her features, to contemplate the deſolation of 


— and ſtall profeſs — the friend of Mr. Ainſ- 
I ſhrunk almoſt to the ground. Almight 
God“ exclaimed I, « where will my ſorrows end ? 
Oh, 4 friend!“ continued I, addreſſing Mr. Optic, 
« for 1 will not ſuffer you to relinquiſh that title 
adviſe me, tell me how I ought to act; deviſe ſome 


mears to reſcue this unhappy girl from the anguiſh of 


deſpair.” 
« ] have already pointed out the only ſtep you 


ought to take,” replied Mr. Optic with a ſerious and. 


' wypreſhve tone that penetrated my heart: « there is 
yet time to render juſtice ; and, whatever enlightened 
philoſophy may inculcate, as long as the forms of 
moral virtue retain the power of ſupporting the decen- 
cies of life, it is our duty to adopt them.“ 

c Tcannot love Amelia; I can eſteem, admire, and 
reſpect her mental virtues,” ſaid I. 

« By making her your wife, you will not dimuniſh 
their claims to admiration, and you will procure for 


| hey that protection from the world, which wilt in 


ſome meaſure compenſate for the loſs of your affec- 
tion, replicd Mr. Optic: 4 the will then enjoy ſome 
imall portion of repoſe. As your miſtreſs, —neither 


valued by ſocicty nor beloved by * will 


be infupportablc.” 

„Iwill endeavour to adopt your opinions,” faid I; 

hy feciing their propriety, —I wil—it poſſible —become 
a Convert 
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nerous, brave, and liberal friend, who, when the 


1 


a convert to the cauſe of honour, though at the ex- 


pence of all my hopes and all my affections. 
I had ſcarcely uttered theſe words, when Colonel 


| Aubrey's name was announced. Mr. Optic took his 


leave, aud I endeavoured to ſummon all my fortitude 
for the agonizing interview. 


CHAP. VI. 


COLONEL Aubrey's ſorrow at 


ling me in 
captivity for ſome moments prevented his ſpeaking. 


I too was ſilent, but from another cauſe ;—deftined - 


to mect the man whoſe hands I had ſtained with blood ; 


whoſe friendſhip I had ſo little merited ; whoſe. peace 


of mind I had deſtroyed for ever; my torture was 
infinite! I dreaded to expoſe Amelia's name to the 

prying eye of cenſure; and yet I knew not how to 
preſerve her reputation, without the moſt infamous 
hypocriſy towards my patron, my friend ! that ge- 


world forſook, adopted me ! who eſpouſed my cauſe 


at the peril of his life; and voluntarily offered me the 
means of future happineſs, when deſpair had threat- 


ened to be my only companion! ER 
No culprit at the bar of condemnation ever looked 


more wretchedly ſelf-convicted than 1 did, at the mo- 


ment of Colonel Aubrey s entering the apartment. 


| My blood ſeemed to ruth through every vein with 


more than ordinary circulation; my heart throbbed 


with a ſenſation of cowardice, which till that moment. 


it had never experienced; my eyes were bent upon 
the ground; my limbs ſcarcely able to ſuſtain me. 


The only with of myagitated ſoul, was that of inſtant 


annihilation. Colonel Aubrey graſped my hand, as 


he ſhook it with the moſt hearty affection. I could. 


not return the friendly preſſure the remembrance. 
of my und orthineſs benumbed every fibre in my e- 
Hhauſted 


1 


heated frame, till I fell on his ſhoulder, and groaned 
with agonizing conflicts. 

« What poſſeſſes thee, boy?” cried Colonel 
Aubrey, ſhaking my arm, as if to roufe my recol- 
leon. < Art thou frantic ? — I lament 
Lord Linbourne's fate, I muſt not forget that I am a 
man. This inordinate grief is childiſh: a ſoldier's 
boſom ſhould be ſteeled 2gainſt the tenderneſs of pity. 
Tour intercourſe with the refed y of ſocicty has 


I was not created to reſiſt,” anſwered I, ſternly 
_ deſperate : « had the power of ſelf-denial been 
given me; had not my mind been contaminated by 
early prejudices, ariſmg from diſappointed hopes, 


Vengeance or contempt. 
ake, I conjure you, we the former; and rid me of | 
A being, that is now inſup 2s 
Colonel Aubrey ſmiled.—<« I would not hurt thee; 
boy,” ſaid he; « I would not inflict a pang on thy 
to be maſter of the univerſe. But I am a ve- 
teran in in che Erie of love as well a war; I can 
s the cauſe: of this ſtrange rep you wiſh 
Log ret 1 2 ge 
from greater evils. You now look forward to 
brighter proſpects :— ſome darling object occafions 
your apoitacy, and you are too warm an idolater to 
prefer the turmui lth cmp, 10 the enchanenencs of 
wy.” 
64 You know: not what I feel,“ ſaid I, pacing haſtily 
to and fro along the apartment. 
6 There you are deceived,” replied Colonel Au- 
bre. «. At the moment that I offer counſel, I am 
If in want of conſolation. Alas! Walſingham, 
the ticracht outſide may conceal. the tendereſt heart. 
Scnſibility 


= 0-1 
Senſibility depends not on the purſuits of life : » 


2 —_—_ and ſoldier, when the din 
ceaſes, ſighs for a beloved object, and, for 
feels a pang which his wounds would not 
flicted. God knows,” continued he, th 
« T would rather have faced a cannon-ball than have 
met the miſery which I now experience.” | 
| As he ſpoke, for the firſt time in my life, I ob- 
| forved 2 wear relling hearty down his munity drank, | 
while his folded arms, and drooping head, ſeemed the 
nconquerable ſorrow. After a filence of 


| cc . 
| I bowed aſſent, for I had not power to fpeak.- 
Lou muſt alſo recollect 3 Ut any 
borrowing money from Lady Aubrey ?—It was my 
intention to have beſtowed that ſmall fum as a mar- 
_ riage ſettlement upon a young perſon whom it has 
been, for a conſiderable time, my misfortune to 
idolize. —His voice faultered.—< Fie on this un- 
manly ſenſibility “ cried he. I am aſhamed—I am, 
—_ _ weakneſs . But this is no 
time for trifling ; I will therefore be explicit. The 
pleaſing chimeras of fancy are for ever vaniſhed ; the 
hopes, which the virtues of one, whom I thought 
* firſt taught me to cheriſh, are now eternally 
5 . Oh! Walſingham, had you known the 
— pr you would not have wondered at my. 
fondneſs. Yet, what had I to hope? - the inequality 
of our years was alone ſufficient to convince me of 
my error. The money which 1 borrowed of Lady 
Aubrey will now be uſeleſs: I have no debts, but 
ſuch as I can eaſily diſcharge 3 no expences, but 


* ö 


* thoſe which a ſoldier's pay will more than provide 
5 for. Accept then, my worthy, but ill- treated friend 
| —accept the paltry lam, and 1 I{abella.? “L 

—8 Iſabella 1 


1 


1 cc Iſabella 5 not Iſabella the deſtined wife of Sir 
Sidney Au ſaid I, ſtarting, and ready to ſink 
on . him. . = 

« Sir Sidney is not the deſtined huſband of Miſs 
Hanbury, believe me,” replied Colonel Aubrey; 
« nay more, he never means to bear that title. Not 
three hours ago he aſſured me, upon his moſt ſacred 
word of honour, that he entertained no thoughts of 
making her his wife; that though, for private rea- 
ſons, the paſſed for ſuch, ſhe was innocent of the 
ſmalleſt indiſcretion, and that his mind and ſoul were 

ſtrongly, irrevocably, devoted to an object, far, very 
far dittcrcnt from Iſabella.“ 

« Would to Heaven I had known this but ten days 
ſooner!” ſaid I; „ the intelligence comes too late 
to ſnatch me from defpair. That evil power which 
has prevailed over every hope of happineſs ſince my 


weary eyes firſt ſaw the light—that infernal demon, 


whole machinations taught me to hate Sir Sidney 
—who drove me from my native home—eitranged 
me from the ſolitudes of peace—and now tauats me 
with a retroſpect of bliſs which can no more return 


will never quit his victim, till frenzy, or the grave, 


ſhall cloſe the ſcene of perſecution.” 

« Yet have a little patience,” cried Colonel Au- 
brey. I will bear your wiſhes to Iſabella; I will 
be your advocate: all that has paſſed ſhall be for- 
gotten; and if 1 ſee you and the object of your 
choice happily united, I ſhall return to Gibraltar 


one degree leis ſad than 1 ſhould be if I left you 
wretched; for my own repoſe is vaniſhed, my trea- 


ſured ſtore of hopes wreſted from me by a baſe 
and daſtardly deſtroyer, who envied my few remain- 


ing days of joy, and robbed me, treacherouſly robbed 


me, of the woman | adored.” 1 
roſe, and was haſtening towards the door. My 

thoughts were wild my determinations defperzte !— 

Cclonel Aubrey caught hold of my arm, and detained 


1 


me. © Yet one word more, ſaid he, „and I have 
done. I alſo beg that you will accept a commiſſion 
in my regiment, with leave to join us in fix or twelve 
months, whichever ſhall be moſt agreeable to yourſelf 
and Ifabella.” 3 

« Have a care!” ſaid I wildly. « You know not 


what you ſay !—on whom you heap ſuch agonizing 
kindneſs [gd are not ſenſible that i Says 

« What ?* cried Colonel Aubrey, changing colaur, 
and alarmed by my frenzied manner. 

« The ruin of your peace - the infernal fiend, 
whom hell has choſen for your evil genius !—the 


mad, impetuous fool who urged your hand to ſhed 


the blood of Lord Linbourne !—and, to fill up 


the horrible account of crimes, the deſtroyer of 


Amen!” -- - . 
Colonel Aubrey reeled back a few paces, and fell. 

I ſnatched up his iword, which he had laid on the 

table, and, darting out of the room, flew towards 


my chamber. 


CHAP. vn. 
I WAS haſtening towards the apartment where 


I ſlept, and uttering a variety of frantic cjaculations, 


when I met Mr. Rightly, wao, judging by my looks 


that I meditated miſchief, ſtopped, and diſarmed 


me. The taſk was not difficult; for ſorrow, blended. 


with compunction, ſo completely enervated my 


whole frame, that an infant might have overpowered 


me. I knew not what to do —the diſtreſs which 


Colonel Aubrey evidently laboured under, and of. 


which my precipitate conduct had been the original. 


cauſe, was, with all its poignancy, trifling in com- 
pariſon with what I at that moment ſuitered. - Not 
only the miſerics of my beſt and molt generous 
friend, but the dzitruction of an innocent aud 
amiable girl, preſſed heavily on my conicience, What 
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1 
was to be done under this accumulation of diſtreſs 


I had no remedy but in an act of deſperation, no hope | 


of tranquillity but in the grave. 

Colonel Aubrey, after a ſhort ſtruggle between 
reſentment and pity, quitted the houſe. I now had 
leiſure and ſolitude to indulge my mournful rumina- 
tions, and the retroſpect which they preſented was 
terrible in the extreme. The friend on whoſe li- 


beral mind 1 could have relied for the conſolations 
of reaſon, was, by my raſh actions, and no leſs im- 


prudent avowal of them, eſtranged from me for 
ever. I had, after all the kindneſs which he had 


ſhewn me, after the voluntary protection and regard 


which his liberal heart had beſtowed, not only em- 
brued his hands in blood, but wrung his boſom with 
the moſt undeſcribable tortures. I had, N 


whoſe houſe had been my ſanctuary, my fafe and 


honourable aſylum, when I was charged with crimes, 


2 with infamy—even ſhe had not eſcaped the 

1h of repentance, for having foſtered in the 
by om of friendſhip that being who was deſtined to 
rob her only child of honour and repoſe. Poor 
Amelia! thy ſenſibility, thy diſintereſted affection, 
were the bane of all that is dear to reputation, or 
| facred to hoſpitality Had 1 never been received 
as the inmate of thy abode, thou hadit yet been pure 
and happy. 'Thy virtues were thy deſtroyers ; for 
the ſtrong reſemblance which they bore to thoſe which 
once embelliſhed the mind of Iſabella, not only be- 


wildered my fenſes, but laid the foundation for every 


future ſo:row. _ 
As ſoon as Colonel Aubrey was gone, I wrote a 
_— to Mrs. Woodford, propoſing to make Amelia 
Lonourable recompence in my power, and con- 
ks her to allow me an interview, in orcer that 
we might ſettle preliminaries for that purpoſe. Thad 


ſealed che propoſal, and was directing it, _- 


Mrs. Woodford, acted no leis unworthily : ſhe, 


92 „„ _—_— * N 


„ * 


* — ——ů— — - 


- N 
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your generous attachment. As paſt events preclude 


„ 
the ſollowing laconic note arrived from Colonel 
Aubrey : 6 


If the object of my affection has been baſe- 
ly ſeduced, if her honour has been ſacrificed to your 


_ artifice, I can yet pardon her deviation from chaſtity ; 


I can yet receive the deluded girl to my fond, fooliſh 

heart. But if on the contrary, you are the object 
of her choice—l expect that you reſcue her from in- 
famy, and beſtow on her that title to whichi ſhe 
has a claim by all the laws of rectitude and huma- 
nity. Send me a brief and candid anſwer ; for there 
is no time to trifle, where a woman's reputation and 


happineſs are in imminent danger. The world may 


condemn me; but I ſhall feel a more delightful grati- 
fication in ſnatching an amiable object from the in- 


' ſults of the world, than ever the libertine experi- 


enced in ſeducing innocence from the paths of 
virtue.” | 75 8 6 


I read the letter over and over, and every time 


with augmented veneration for the character of that 
man, whoſe affection ſet the voice of calumny at de- 
| fiance, and whoſe ſenſibility could pity the frailty of a 


beloved object, at the ſame moment that his huma- 


nity reſcued her from deſpair. After a variety of re- 


flections —an infinity of pain, -I ſnatched up my 


pen, and, with a trembling hand, haſtily wrote this 
_ anſwer: 8 8 


« Amelia is the moſt amiable of women - her 
virtues cannot be tarniſhed by her deviation from 
chaſtity. She was the victim of an innocent decep- 
_ tion—1, an involuntary ſeducer. If you can ſummon 
reſolution to brave the malice of the world, 29 


of 


find every pure and tranſcendent qualification 
embelliſhing the gentle, the unfortunate objeQ 


the 
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the poſſibility of our ever meeting in future, accept 
my moſt grateſul acknowledgments for friendſhip that 
has been unbounded, and endeavour to forget that a 
being exiſts, whoſe perverſe fortune has rendered you 
ſo vile a recompence ” 


The letter being diſpatched, I again indulged the 
ruminations of deſpair. The idea of ſelſ- deſtruction, 
which had frequently predominated in my mind in 
moments of calamity, now ſeemed to acquire a deci- 
five victory over all the ſuggeſtions of fortitude and 
reaſon. I ventured to doubt the criminality of the 
deed, and the being, who in matters of moral ten- 
dency can once become a ſceptic, will not heſitate 
in time to avow himſelf a decided apoſtate. The 
world had no proſpect of happineſs for me; Fortune 
frowned upon my hopes, and Nature ſhuddered while 
reflection pointed out the temptations with which the 
proud, yet fecling heart, is environed in the dreary 


adverſity. Born to deſtroy the peace of 

being whoſe affection foſtered me, I had only 

one ſtep to take, if I continued to exiſt, which was 

to fly from ſociety, and to become a voluntary re- 
cluſe, a ſolitary miſanthropiſt. 8 

Mr. Rightly endeavoured to ſooth my mind by 

promiſes of every ſervice that his power could render 

me. The lawyer, whom Mr. Randolph's creditor 


1 
appetite, I was conſined to my chamber, and i in ex- 
treme danger. 
| The politeneſs and liberality with which I was 
treated, ſecured my perſon more effeQually than the 
heavieſt bolts, or the cloſeſt doubly-grated windows 
of the ſtrongeſt priſon. From theſe | ſhould proba- 


bly have meditated an eſcape, but Mr. Rightly held 
me by the ſpell of confidence—the magic of grati- 


tude—which, to an honourable mind, is the moſt 


powerful of all enchantments, I paſſed my time 1n 
the ſociety of a worthy man, and an excellent, 
charming woman, till ſickneſs overwhelmed me; 
even then their attentions did not diminiſh 3 for that 
which was originally the effect of good-nature and 
politeneſs, now became the genuine exertion of the 
pureſt humanity. 
I Ungered ſeveral days, before my illneſs began to 
abate in the ſmalleſt degree: when the violence of 


the fever had exhauſted itſelf, a circumſtance oc- 
curred which gave a new aſpect to my ſituation 
This Nas no other than an unexpected and happy re- 
verſe in Mr. Randolph's finances. News had ar- 
rived that his Weſt-India ſugar and cotton plants. 
tions had yielded an —_— rich crop; and, 
in addition to this liberal of Nature, rome 
CCC | 
in the State Lottery. 'The letter which Mr. Rightly 

had written to the attorney had been unc till it 
was ſent with one from Mr. Randolph into the 
country—the latter contained a draft to the amount 
for which he had originally been arreſted; with 
earneſt injunctions to diſcover my retreat, — 
procure my immediate emancipation, whatever | 
ſum might be for which I was in cuſtody. With 
| ſome management, and the friendly aſſiſtance of Mr. 


—the plantiff, being a man in reduced circumſtances, 
but ſufficiently — 8 


Rightly, the action for an eſcape was compromiſed I 


of gloomy 
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that the perſecutor who wins at a game of law is ge- 
=_ a loſer; while his vanquiſhed antagoniſt, 
though completely ruined, can laugh at the victor, 
at the ſame moment that he ſmarts from his malev 
lence. | 


nn, once more obtained the ___ human 
ngs, liberty, I engaged a place in a ſtage-coach, 
and in ths afternoon fee « out for Briſtol. My health 
was ſo much impaired by ſickneſs and by ſorrow, 
that change of air and the conſolations of friendſhip 
were abſolutely neceſſary for its reſtoration. It is 
impoſſible to deſcribe my ſenſations during the firſt 

ty miles of my long journey. — Amelia's ſufferings, 
lla's myſterious conduct, —and Colonel Au- 
brey's juſt diſpleaſure, agonized my mind, and ren- 
dered me inſenſible to all other objects, till an 
event, as dangerous as it was common, rouſed me 


from the lethargy of ſorrow, and, for a ſhort period, 


diverted my melancholy from its long and deep courſe 
* Marlborough, the coach- 
Within a few miles of Marll V 1 

to water his horſes at a ſmall public- 


man 
_ houſe by the road-ſide.—He quitted his box, after 
- order a bowl of hot rum and water, and with 


ſt inconſiderate compoſure entered the houſe. 


b 
infinite ſurpriſe I diſcovered that * was the 
— : 


uitted 


q 
* 


to m 


1 


Ant 


diſa 


my great 


« diſpatching 2 
I diſcovered to 
ſtage-coach had « 


that the 
confuſion, the 


aſl 


th == of 


| 


equipped as a ped 


following day. After giving orders that thi 
Lr 
ted the public-houſe, and on foot once more ſet out 
for Bath. My road led acroſs the downs ; the wea- 
ther ſtormy, the ſky thick and cloudy: 1 
LOlS, load and, being equally 


| pidly along by a keen and boifterous wind. I could 


perceive that the horſemen were well mounted; and 
they had alſo light ſufficient to diſcover that I was 
eſtrian. Several queſtions, or ra- 
ther obſervations, pafſed on both fides, I was glad to 
find companions, and that the ſtrangers ſeemed in- 
clined to accompany me over the wide and ſolitary 
downs which lay before us. F 

One of the travellers diſmounted, and leading his 


horſe, walked flowly on beſide me. The other kept 
a a few paces before us, at times joining in converſa- 
tion, and looking about him with more than com- 


mon precaution; till, ſuddenly checking his horſe, 
he exclaimed, addrefling his companion, « By G—d, 
it will ſoon be day-break—Why don't you wiſh the 
entleman a journey.” 

l At this © my * aſſociate preſented a 
piſtol, and demanded my money. I had never ceaſed 
to graſp mine within my coat pocket ſince the horſe- 

” WO men 


RR voice to be diſtinctiy heard, and 
no alternative but that of — wound- 


at Devizes, Ted =» he dion ad 


3. but I had ſcarcely.entered 


fortitude. ä — 1 
calmly caquiced upon what grounds they ſuſpected 
« Look at me,” ſaid I, addrefling the 
appear equipped for the office of a 
yman— without either . 
_ diſguiſe of any tion? 

« I know your horſe, replied the courier; « I 
will ſwear to him amongſt a thouſand.” 
„ Will you alſo ſwear to my perſon ?” ſaid I, 
with a ſmile which I could not ſuppreſs, when 1 
RF 
| _— 


the landlord, in order to acquaint him 
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fello 


in ſearchof the wounded highwayman, 


« 'This is not 
bound by te law of retribution to — you 


hie fv ſhe vonckded theſe words ſhe quitted the 


room, and left me at the mercy of her inſolent 
agents. As ſhe departed I could not hclp repeating 


2 filly ſtanza which I had written at a very early age, 


and which, till that hour, had never ſince recurred 
do my memory. 


O woman! friend or foe, 

Thou ſorrce of bliſs or evil 
To man, the certain weal or woe, 
An angel or a devil! 
_ Since mother Eve, the ſex has been 

To wide creation given, 

To make this buſy buſtling ſcene 
A very Hell or Heaven} 


C H A P. IX. 

I WAS e 3 1313 
to wait till ſeveral meſſengers, who were diſpatched 
ſhould return 
either to detect me in a fabricated ſtory, or to con- 
firm * innocence of ti: charge 3 againſt 
_ : 

I was ſcarcely vexed at my Gtuation.—Havin g fo 
frequently been the vidim of falſe appearances, this 
event did not excite the leaſt emotion. effron- 
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tery of Lady Emily impreſſed my mind much more 
than the accuſation againſt me. I recollected the 
carlieſt opinion which ſhe left upon my memory, 
when ſhe diſcarded and condemned to death the 
| ng intelligent Chance, to make room for a tri- 


ing, inſignificant ſtranger. The concluſion may 
not be far removed from probability, that the boſom 
which can treat with cruelty an attached and faith- 
ful dog, would not heſitate to perſecute a neglectful 


and offending lover with equal rancour, and equal 


Waiting patiently for the reſult of the inquiries 
ſet on foot, | began to imagine that my exiſtence 
was ordained to be one perpetual ſcene of trial; and 
that all my efforts to counteract the will of fate muſt 
prove incffeQtual : with this idea, which might be 
authoriſed by many a predeſtinarian, whoſe opinions 
have been confirmed by the caprices of nature, I re- 
igned myſelf to the unwearied hand of perſecution, 
neither ſeeking to repel nor hoping to arreſt the ar- 


rows of deſtruction. 


As 1 have before remarked, the muſe never forſook 
me, when fortune was molt ſevere : I no ſooner en- 
tered my priſon than, with no light but that which 


a2 grated window afforded, I wrote the following 


little ode, in humble imitation of Pope's juvenile 
production: | = 


How bleft is he, who born to tread 
The ſilent paths of ſweet _— 
Finds peace beneath the rural ſhed 
| Which pomp ne'cr knows, 


Vb roves, with independent mind, 
O'er hill: aud mcads and flow'ry plains, 
That ſcaſt on Naturc's lap to find, : 

| Which pride diſdains. 


How bleſt! to ſing, and talk, and ſmile, 
"The buſy envious wor.d forgot, 

Te fear no lurking ſtings of guile, 
| In his low cot. 


HE 


When high the matin lark is ſeen 
With flutt'ring wings, and ſhrilly for; 
He ſaunters o'er the dewy green, - 
And fears no wrong 


And when the ſultry ſun flames high. 
He ſeeks the rural ſhade or dell, 

No fierce banditti lurking nigh, 
| With murd'rows ſpell. 


&5;ev'ning's crimſon ſhadows ſade, | 
And twilight fpreads its mantle grey. 
He plods along the upland glade, 
Sereucly gay. 


Then on {ome pallet, clean and low, | 
He fleeps, nor dreams of ilis the while ; 
and wnen the eaſtern mountains glow, 
| He wakes to ſmile. 


He ſhuns the pride of wealth and birth, 

No vaſſal's lord, no tyrant s flave; 

His cot the haunt of modeſt worth, 
The turf his grave. 


In the courſe of the day the meſſengers returned; 
the wounded highwayman had either contrived to 
pe, or had been conveyed from the ſpot where 

he fell by his confederates. The track of blood, how- 
ever, corroborated my report, and a farther evidence 
confirmed my innocence. This was no other than 
the maſter of a ſmall public-houſe, where the high- 
wayman had ſupped the preceding night, who re- 
membered the horſe, and poſitively ſwore that I was 
not the perſon whom he had ſeen mount him a little 
before midnight. This clear and voluntary evidence 
was conſiderably ſtrengthened by the general charac- 
ter of the witneſs, who was known by the name of 
Honeſt Ned, of the Black Lion. 
As ſoon as I was ſet at liberty, I thought it moſt 
adviſable to make the beſt of my way out of the 
town. Curioſity having drawn together a vaſt con- 
courſe of people, I obtained information of a pri 
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which led through lanes and meadows, and 
I out on foot to avoid every impediment, and 


. 
ö 


: 
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the houſe ; the 


meal with an appetite which rendered 
are exquiſitely delicious. I had 
» when taking the tankard which 


ſituation was painfully perplexing—it was dangerous 


to tay, it would have been cowardly to depart. I 


W, 
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[ knew, by fatal experience, that conjefture was apt 


to miſlead where appearances were ſuſpicious. The 
reflection lulled my alarm, and I refolved to await 
the arrival of Honeſt Ned, let the conſequences be 
what they may. 

Midnight 8 and my landlord was ftill ab- 
ſent. I queſtioned the old woman—but ſhe teturned. 
anſwers ſo incoherent, that I ſoon found my inquiries 
uſeleſs. The night continued ſtormy ; the rain pat- 
tered againſt the caſements, and the wind whittled 
over the heath more ſhrilly than ever. I ſeated my- 
ſell by the expiring embers of a wood fire, the 
houſe affording no bed for travellers, and being 
drowſy after a day of ſuch buſy inquietude, was 
finking into a heavy ſlumber, when a deep gro 
awakened me. I ſprung from my chair, and "iſtened 
attentively—no noiſe was heard but the bleak blaſt 
which with ſhort intervals yelled round the low roof; 
and the ſonorous reſpiration of the old woman, who 
ſnored by the fire- ide in the adjoining kitchen. Af. 
ter again liſtening during ſeveral minutes, I reſumed 
my ſeat, collected the dying embers, the 
hearth with a freſh log of fewel, and overpowered 
42 . 9 ; 

umber. 


CHAP. X. 


1 HAD ſlept ſome time, when I was ſtartled by a: 
| ſudden noiſe, which at firſt I could ſcarcely account 
for, till a ſecond tap at the window-ſhutter convinced 
me that ſome one wiſhed to enter. I informed the 
old woman, who inſtantly rouſed herſclf, and : 
ceeded to open the door. 1 kept myſelf as muc as 
poſſible tel, aa peeping through a crevice in 
the thin wainſcot, hich divided the parlour from 
the kitchen. The landlord entered, followed by a 
well-· dreſſed man: 8 both booted and ſpur- 
red. 


1 


red. The lad was ordered to take their horſes into 


the ſtable, and 1 liſtencd with anxious attention to all 
their proceedings. 


They aſcended a ſmall ſtaircaſe, wich was nearly 
oppolite to the aperture of obſer\aticn, the old wo- 
man carrying a light, and ſtill half aſleep. I heard 
them open a chamber door. This was no moment 


= for childiſh apprehenſion : the hour, the place, the 


blood-ſtained tankard, and the ſcene before me, de- 


manded more than ordinary reſolution. I quitted the 


parlour, and ſtealing up the ſtairs approached the 


chamber door, where I heard confuſed whiſperings, 
but nothing diſtinctly. I now recollected that, when 


the landiord entered, I had obſerved his companion 
place his piſtols on the kitchen table. Again I de- 
ſcended ſoftly, and arming myſelf, reſolved to ex- 


plore this myſterious adventure, or to periſh in the 
trial. Once more at the threſhold of the bed-cham- 
| ber, I heard diſtinQly half-ſmothered groans, and the 


low deep hum of voices, almoſt inceſſant. “ Jeſus, 
have mcrcy ! how he bleeds !” excluimed the old wo- 
man. Peace, you fool,” cried one of the men, 


| whom by his accent I judged to be the landlord : * the 


thing will ſoon be done; the Knives are ſharp, and 
neceſſity has no law.” Again an agonized groan 
made my blood almoſt freeze with horror. No longer 


able to remain a patient liſtener under ſuch circum- 


ſtances, I ſuddenly threw open the docr, and ruſſied 
into the apartment, when the objects preſented to my 


view inſtantly unravelled the myſtery. The perſon 


who had arrived with the landlord was a ſurgeon, 
who at the moment of my entering the room was ex- 
tracting a ball from the ſhoulder of a young man, 
who lay in the bed, pale, and evidently in extreme 

torture, | | 5 1 . 
Though there remained not a doubt in my own 
mind, that the wounded perſon was the highway man, 
whom I had met on Marlborough Downs, I felt 
every 
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every vein in my heart throb with pity when I beheld 
his agoniſing fituation. Every drop of blood that 
tickled from his wound, ſecmed to waſh away the 
enormity of his tranſgreſſion. He raiſed his languid 
eyes, with imploring contrition ;—he ſeemed to recol- 


let, and to fear me. I threw my piſtols on a chair 


which ſtood near the bed, and with involuntary 
commiſeration inquired, whether I could be of 
ſervice. | | 


The young man, for though checked in his career 


of guiit, he was not much older than myſelf, with a 


feeble voice thanked me: the ſurgeon ſhook: his head: 


the landlord hung his brow, abaſhed and ſelf-re- 
proved, I was no longer in doubt: the fact was 
evident. The turgeon performed his operation with 


{kill and humanity. I paid him for his trouble, de- 


fired him to come again, and, without aſking any 
queſtions, he departed for Bath, from whence the 
| landlord had brought him. It was time that the ex- 


Hhauſted ſufferer ſhould endeavour to ſleep. I whif- 


pered an aſſurance that he had nothing to fear from 
me; and again deſcended to the parlour. 


Requeſting honeſt Ned to bring another tankard 


of his beſt ale, we ſat down together to drink it. On 
finiſhing my draught, and preſenting the handle to 
my companion, he perceived the mark of blood 
which was ſtill viſible. His face grew wan,—his 
hand trembled,—he could ſcarcely lift the tankard 


— he drank little, and with pretended awkwardnefs 


ſpilt the remainder, ſo as to completely waſh away 


the ſtain. « Honeſt Ned !” faid I ſmiling, « is that | 
| the way you rub off ſcores? You ſhould have been 


leſs precipitate, if only to remind you of the debt of 
kindneſs which your gueſt will ſcarcely be able to 
repay. Let the tankard be waſhed clean, and we 
will drink to the reformation of your wounded lod- 
ger.” The lad was diſpatched to the cellar, and the 


Landlord began to feel cempunction. „ If you will 


Ss - have 
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have patience to hear my ſtory,” ſaid he, « you will 
acquit my conſcience of every diſhoneſt motive.” 

« Proceed,” ſaid I. f 
The landlord ſwallowed a large draught to mend 
his ſhattered reſolution; and then, after many « hems” | 
and « ha's,” and heſitating „ wells,” and « ſo's,” and 

as your honour is thinking—and as I was a-ſaying,” 
—at length began to- confeſs the whole buſineſs. | 
1 TI muſt tell you, cried he, © before I begin my 
ſtory, that the poor gentleman above, is a gentle- 
man: and though I am mightily afeard that he has 
taken the road of his betters, and turned to wicked 
ways—" | 

« That is to ſay, to high-ways,” interrupted I, 
ſmiling. The narrator continued — - = 
„ You muſt know that the filly young man has 
many grand relations, aye and rich ones: his mother 
is 2 _ gentlewoman, worth a power of money, 
wiuch ſhe means to leave to this untoward boy. And 
10, you muſt know, as 1 was a-telling you, all in 
High ſtyle, comes he to Bath; and wiſhing to outdo 
all outdoings, he brings with him a new-faſhioned 
carbuncle, and two blood nags ;-—nice cattle, your 
honour ?” . 

« don't comprehend you, faid J. 

_« Why,” continued the landlord, « a go-by-the- 
ground, with two wheels, juſt for all the world like 
a cart : why you may ſee um as thick as hops along 

the Weſtern road: ſcarce a day paſſes, but I meet 
one of your quality-folks flying along, without a 
head, who but they, for the benefit of the duſt.” 
„ Without a head! I am now more at a loſs than 
ever,” faid I. JJC ( 

« Why they have no tilt to kiver um from the 
weather. Sometimes indeed they've a got a pair of 
ttle bits of wings, for all the world like a butter- 
fy" | 
* You mean a curricle,“ ſaid I. 
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from 1 to the Avon. Every houſe was 


much, your honour.”” 


by the quality all the 


come to him, and every lady was at his farvice.. He'd 
a rare time ont to be ture, and enough to do, God 
knows. But the evil day was at hand, as parſon faid - 
laſt Sunday, and he's as good a chriſtian as ever broke 
bread, let the other be where he will. He has been 


rector of our pariſh ever fince his great great great 


grandfather's time, a matter of a hundred and fifty 


years, or thereabouts ; and he preaches every Sunday,. 
who but he, as freſh as 2 four-year-old, and as ſober 
as a judge: *tis'nt all your fat biſhops that can ſay as 
„ True; but go on with your ſtory.” 
« So, as I was a-telling you,” continued 158 
F 
1 y Delver! O! your honour, ſhe's a. deep 
She can do a bit of dirty work as well as her 
uw Funk If ſhe 18n't as arrant- . ever 
was hanged, Im no conjuror !” 
I believe you,“ ſaid I: “ go on.” 
« There was a man, not long ago, tried at our 


ſizes, who was ſent beyon d- ſeas for a leſs matter than 


theſe quality ladies does daily, every mother's fon of 
'em, or I know who's belied moſt damnably : God 
forgive me for ſwearing, but I can never think of their 
ways but.my blood boils, as 1t were. Why, there was 
a lord at Bath not long ſince, that was found out in 
one of his odd tricks, and a got humſcif killed as a 
ſample for others!“ 

« Well, well, go on wah your ſtory,” ſaid I. 

. As I was >-telling © ou, my Lady Delver, 2 


* 
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her accompliſhers, gets him to gaming- table: ſuch do- 
ings! Night after night, day after day, Sundays and 
working-days, on goes they, till off goes he! For, as 
I hope to be ſaved, they did'nt leave him a braſs far- 
thing to pay turnpike. So then, aping his betters, he 
takes up with bad company, and comes and lodges 
with I. And, as parſon ſays, „ charity covereth a 
multitude of fins,” I thought a little matter on't 
ſhewn to a poor body in diſtreſs, might be of ſarvice 
to him. And to keep him from making away with 
himſelf, for one misfortune ſeldom comes alone, I 


lends him my brown nag: there isn't a cleverer bit of 


blood in the county, your honcur. I bought him of 
2 groom that took him for part of his wagers, when 
his maſter, he was one of your quality too, morriced 
off, and paid his creditors nothing in the pound. III 
dell you how it happened.” | 
At a future period,” ſaid I: “ finiſh your ſtory 
firſt, and then we will talk of other matters.“ 

« 50 as I was a-telling you, the young ſpendthrift 
rogue, being as dull as a cat, and as poor as a church 
mouſe, | lends him my brown nag; and he buys him, 


after a trial, with a promiſſory ncte for forty pounds, 


to be paid when he comes to years of diſcretion—” 
« On dooraſday,” interrupted I gravely. 


« Why may be ſo, or Midſummer, or Michael- 


mas, or ſome fuch day. Hard days for us poor te- 
nants: the quality don't mind how we pet it, ſo as 


they have it. Our lord of the manor has got an old 
 tteward,— a bitter one as ever broke bread ! as ſharp 
33 a needle, and as cunning as a fox, your honour, | 


As ſure as pay-day arrives, here comes he, and awa 
does I, to fetch my canvaſs bag, no ſooner full than 


empty! Then I toils and works like carrier s horſe 


geinſt next pay-day. But Pim getting out of my 

Rey again.“ 8 | 

A druught of ale repleniſhed his memory, and he 

ntinued the narrative. | "4 
10 
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« So, as I was a-telling you, he was never at reſt 
waking nor ſleeping. Always grumbling and making 
one as hippiſ as may be. And there uſed to come a 
ſort of a ſcape-grace to conſult with him; an odd ha- 
ram-ſcare-'em chap; a ſort of a baſtard ſprig of qua- 


lity, your honour ; one of your fortune-hunters. Bath 


ſwarms with 'em. Only laſt ſummer a young wy 
abſconds with one of um; a married 


miſs was one of the gay ones; ſhe was a deep band 
at an odd trick, and as loving as may be: they ſay 


that's the way with all your quality ladies.” 
« Well, and what became of your lodger and your 


brown nag?” ſaid I. 


« Why laſt night, juſt as clock ſtruck eleven, with- 


in a minute or ſo, out goes he, with the devil at * 
heels, and I follows him.“ 


« At his heels? ſaid I. 
„ Cloſe as wax, your honour, till he comes to 
flable door. In a goes, and ſaddles the brown nag, 
curſing and damning all the while; who but he ? 


Then I begins to argify the matter, but he was as 
deaf as a poſt, and as obſtinate as a mule : till ſeiz- 
ing the bridle, up goes he, and 2'ter him 


goes I, 
bawling and ſwearing, till I could hear the hoofs of 


the beaſt no longer.” 


% Well, and how came he home?“ ſaid * 
In cart, your konour. Many a man has gone 


to a worſe home, in a better carriage. Tisn't all 


gold that glitters. So as I was a-telling you, mid- 
night coming on apace, and a bitter night 'twas, and 


young ſpark being inclined to play truant, 1 begins 
to grow dubous, and in a twinkling takes cart, and 


ſets out, who but I, a'ter my brown nag. I foo. 


came to Marlborough Downs, and there, à little af- 


ter day-break, I finds young fquire groaning and 
bleeding, who but Fe. T vow and declare, my heart 
yearned when I ſaw kim in ſuch a piticul plight. The 
light of cart made Lim cape; I ea Fat bod pea, your 

do OUT, 
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an aCtion ?” ſaid I. 
Example, your honour z high company led on 


honour, as though he thought it ominous ; ſo up goes 
he, and a'ter him goes I; and off we ſet, along by- 
ways and lanes, and ſuch like, till his eyes once more 
ſpied out our old black hon.” | 5 

« What could tempt him to ſo raſh and criminal 


to high ways; and one of the gang put it into his 
Head to rob my lady :—fſo he ſwears to do it, who 


but he ! and away they go, the devil at their heels, 
Juſt before her ladyſhip; up to the window goes he, 


and into a quandary goes ſhe. » '{quire axes for 


a purſe which my lady had before taken from ſome- 


body elſe, and ſo the matter ended.” 
By the time that honeſt Ned concluded his long- 
ſpun narrative, the ſun began to enter our caſement. 


We parted. I threw myſelf into a wicker chair by a 


blazing fire, and ſunk into a deep fleep, which laſted 


ſeveral hours. 


CHAP. X. 


AS Won 28 I awoke I repaired to the chamber of 


the unfortunate and raſh ſufferer. He ſhrunk at the 


b ght of me, and ſeemed overwhelmed with compunc- 


tion. I entered into earneſt converſation with him, 


and propoſed, if he felt himſelf capable of bearing the 
motion of a carriage, that he ſhould remove nearer 
to Bath, for the advantage of chirurgical aſſiſtance. 


* Let me periſh here,” {aid he; « why prolong a few 
fhort hours of life, to ſuffer a public and ignominious 
death? His agitated voice, the tortures of mental, 
united with corporeal ſufferings, ſubdued my reſent- 


ment, and 1 promiſed to conceal his crime, with the 
Ace that his remaining days would be devoted to re- 


Deltalic. 


« Alas e ſaid he, fretching forth his arms, and 


claſf ing tis trembling hands, & I am more unfortu- 


Nate 
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me; but my hand reſiſted the office of a murderer 
| I 


| 
' 


T you know the reſt. —I fell!“ 
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nate than criminal. Robbed at a gaming table, I 
ſought to recover that which had been ſtolen from 


the piſtol was diſcharged at random, and I failed in 
the firſt ; yes, I call God to witneſs ! the firſt diſho- 

neſt at that my mind ever meditated. My affociate 
and counſellor reproved my timidity, and attributed 
that trepidation to cowardice, which was in fact the 
effect of conſcious horror. I would have left him. 


I propoſed relinquiſhing the fatal expedition : Then, 


ſaid he, „ my life is at your mercy, you will turn evi- 


dence, and 1 ſhall ſuffer for my credulous reliance on 
a mean defi gy e The 1dea rendered me 


_ deſperate. To this infamous aſſociate I was indebted 


thirty pounds, won at a public hazard-table. He had 
demanded payment from day to day; he now urged 
me with threats, and at length taunted me with re- 
proaches : called me a tame and whining blockhead, 
who, with Fortune eternally before me, turned from 


Her to be miſerable. I dared not reſent his conduct; 
he had me in the toil; my life was in his hands: — 


we croſſed the Downs together. I confeſſed my want 


of reſolution to commit ſo vile a deed. We f 


our horſes at a ſmall diſtance from the high road, and 

for ſome minutes converſed upon the ſubject. No 

other carriage paſſed and you appeared in ſight. « You 
cannot fear a foot-pafſenger,” ſaid my companion: 


22 try once more, and if you have any manly courage 


in your nature, prove it. We joined in converſation; 


The effort overwhelmed him, and he ſunk upon 


his pillow totally exhauſted. 


A conſiderable time elapſed before he had ſtrength 
to utter another ſyllable. I intreated him to compoſe 
his mind, and to perſevere in that conſcious ſeli-cor- 
rection, which would be his ſureſt ſalcguard in 

future ſcene of worldly trial. He feebly articulated 
his gratcful acknowledgments; and, after he had 


tw allowed 
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ſwallowed ſome light nouriſhment, he endeavoured to 


take that reſt, of which deſpair had, during the pre- 


c2ding night, entirely deprived him. Previous to his 
dropping aſlecp, he requeſted that in the courſe of the 
day I would write a letter to his mother. I promiſed ; 
and taking up a book which lay in the chamber, ſeat- 
ed myſelf near the window to await a ſecond viſit from 
the ſurgeon, whom I had deſired again to examine his 
wound, before the expiration of twelve hours. 

The ſtory of the young criminal ſtrongly intereſted 
my feelings; while more than half his load of guilt 
ſeemed to devolve on his hardened accomplice. My 


reflection naturally turned towards the gaming- table; 


the vortex of deſtruction, the nurſery of vice, the 


ſchool of licentiouſneſs : and I ſhuddered to remem- 


ber that a propenſity which degrades even a maſculine 
education, ſhould be ſo unbluthingly adopted and ex- 
erciſed by thoſe lovely and once feminine beings in 
whom profligacy appears with tenfold deformity. 

- Half the calamities which have befallen me through 
my journey of affliction, I may attribute to the gam- 
ing table ;—myſelt only once an actor in the ſombre 
ſcene of ſhuffling and deception, yet doomed for ever 
to be a mourning ſpectator of its fatal conſequences. 


The invalid fell into a profound ſleep, from which 


he was awakened by a ſecond viſit from the ſurgeon, 


who came to examine his wound. The ſymptoms 


were alarming : his fever was high, and his converſa- 
tion evinced ſtrong marks of increaſing delirium. I 


attended the unbinding of his wound, and the com- 


ments which followed diſtreſſed me infinitely. 
4 The ball was aimed with extraordinary maligri- 


ty,” ſaid the ſurgeon. It might have penetrated a 


more mortal part, but none that could infhQ ſeverer 
torture. I apprehend that the gentleman was wounded 


by a footpad. The landlord. ir formed me ſo on our 


way from B. ck. . | 


I made 
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I made no reply. Indeed I could not contradict 
the aſſertion, without declaring the criminality of my 


imprudent and agonized victim. 
The ſurgeon, after a ſhort pauſe, continued :—« I 


have ſeen this gentleman frequently, during the laſt 


ſeaſon, at Bath; I recollect his countenance perſect- 


ly; and I adviſe you, Sir, if you are his friend, to 


diſpatch a meſſenger with an account of his preca- 
rious ſituation, to his neareſt connections: I really 
cannot anſwer for his life twelve hours.” „ 
My blood crept cold through every vein :—a ſenſa- 
tion undeſcribably horrible poſſeſſed my mind, and 1 


looked towards the bed with the moſt painful com- 


punction. Every deep-fetched ſigh, every half-ſtifled 


groan which iſſued from his tortured boſom, wrung 


the fibres of my heart: | would gladly have exchanged 


ſituations with the ſufferer z; and even envied him the 


opening proſpect of a peaceful grave. Alas, Roſan- 
na! it was more than common pity that occaſioned 
theſe emotions ;—ſympathy,—initinctive affection.— 
the terror of ſomcthing fatally intereſting, and ſtill 
unknown, ſeized on my ſenſes:— I was ſtrangely, 
wildly poſſeſſed, by fear and ſolicitude. The ſurgeon 
departed. I once more approached the bed, and un- 
drawing the curtains, fixed my gaze on the pale fea- 
tures of the object before me. A tcar ſtarted from 
my eyes ;—1 did nct bluſh at my weakneſs ; it was 


the voluntary ſenſation of pure and irreſiſtible na- 
ture. 


I frequently inquired the young highwayman's 


5 name, but no perſon in the family would ſatisfy my 


curioſity. Before evening his fever augmented; his 
countenance changed, and his voice became ſo ſeeble, 
that the few incoherent words which he uttered were 


ſcarcely audible. I concluded that he could not ſur- 


vive many hours; and the idea of iecing him expire 

was too terrible to be fupported. After watching him 

till paſt midnight, and finding him every momen 
| grow 
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grow worſe and worſe, I requeſted honeſt Ned to 
lend me his brown nag, in order that I might imme- 


diately ſet out for Bath: the landlord readily com- 


plied, and we repaired to the ſtable to ſaddle him for 


« Ah, maſter!” cried my hoſt of the Black Lion, 


= ay - ſquire has made but a very ſorry buſineſs 


ont! He will die as ſure as my name's Ned; and, 
what is worſt of all, I'm afeard I ſhall have the ex- 
pence of burying him, and doctor's bill to pay into 
the bargain. Ah, your honour ! *tis no wonder that 
doQtors live by other people's dying; they have all 
the game in their own hands, and dead men tell no 
tales, as one may ſay. There is always miſchief 
when doctor's in the wind ;—for, as the old ſaying 


goes, „“ tis an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 


But as J was a-telling you, I'm afeard ſquire is not 
long for this world, —and when he takes leave of us, 
who's to pay piper ? He can't lie above-ground.” 


« "Tis a pity you ever took him in as a lodger, 


w 

| « Why, your honour, I take in every body that 
comes to my houſe. 'The pooreſt higgler that ſtops 
at my door, walks away lighter than a-comes ; and 


the greateſt lords often go to worſe houſes, or they 


are belied moſt confoundedly. Ah, your honour ! it 
vas that curſed Jezabel Lady Delver that brought 


young ſquire to ſhame. A poor body would be whip- 
ped from pariſh to pariſh, for a leſs matter than qua- 
as ſure as a gun, your honour.” EE 
| « ] hope not,” ſaid I; “ though I confeis that. 


the ſymptoms are at preſent alarming.” 
« Your honour will have but a diſmal ride on't,” 


cried the landlord, leaning on the back of lis brown: 


nag, and looking more diſcont :atedly than uſual. 


„ The ſky is as dark as pitch, and the wind blows « 
hurricane. You muſt croſs our heath, and along by 


caltle- 


a * 
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caſtle- wall, before you get into the weſtern road; and 
a more ſolitary place is'nt to be met with in the whole 
county. Lord bleſs'e, your honour, how you would 
ſtare K you was but to hear the comical ſtories our 
country-folks tell about a murder, and two 
ms there—who but they—as frightful as may 

« I do not believe in tales of ſuperſtition,” faid I; 
cc they are the mere inventions of ignorance and fear: 
—a legion of ghoſts ſhould not prevent my paſſing 
the heath, or the caſtle-wall, in caſe I was inclined 
to do either —Evil ſpirits are every day growing ſo 
common, that we meet them in all ſocieties.” 

« Sure!“ cried the landlord. And why dont'e 
try to pray um into the Red Sea?” _ 

"M0 3 are out of faſhion, honeſt Ned,” anſwer- 
| 8 IJ. „Ihe evil ſpirits I ſpeak of ſet religion at de- 
ance.“ 

“ Sure !—But this ghoſt, which I was a-ſpeaking 
of, is ſor all the world like a ſperit, cried the — 
lord, looking fearfully round him. « Parſon hinted 
ſomewhat about it in pulpit laſt Midſummer-eve: for 
a ſaid that ſperits of darkneſs walked upon the face of 
the earth. We all knew well enough what a meant; 
and ſince that day the ſtouteſt-hearted be rather ti- 
merſome about going over heath, or near caſtle-walls, 
with the devil at their heels, as one may ſay. Shall 
I tell you the hiſtory about Ghoſt and Ba doublet ? 
a walks always, ſo country-folks ſay, when tis as 

dark as pitch | — Bad 005 Eg come to light, your 


honour.” 


The landlord proceeded to ſaddle his brown nag 


while he related the ſtory, which, in a leiſure hour, 
I ſince verlified as follows: | 


THE DOUBLET OF GREY. 


5 
Beneath the tal! turrets that nod o'er the dell, 
A dark fcreft now blackens the mound ; 
Where often, at dzwn-light, the deep-founding bell 
Tolls ſadly and ſolemn a ſoul-parting knell; 
Whale che ruin re-cchoes the ſound. 


I, 

Vet long has the caitle been left to decay, 

Fot its ramparts are ſkirted wich thorn ; 

And no cne by moon-light will venture that way, 

Leit they meet the poor ma'd, in her doublet ut gicy, 
As the wanders, all pale and forlorn! 


III. | 
„% And hy ſhould ſhe wander? O tell me, I pray 
« Ard, oh! why does ſhe wander alone? 
Beneath the dark ivy, now leit to decay, | 
With no ſhroud, but a coarſe ſimple doublet cf grey, 
Lies her boſom as cold as a tone, | 


= | 
Time was when no ſorm was ſo freſh. or ſo fair, 
Or ſo comely, when richly array'd : ; 
She was tall, and the jewels that blaz'd in her hair 
Could no more with her eye's living luſtre compare, 
- Than a roſe with the cheek of the maid. 


i as | V. | 
She lov'd !—but the youth, who had vanquiſh'd her heart, 
Was the heir of a peaſaut's hard toil ; | . 
For no treaſure had he; yet, a ſtranger to art, 
He would oft by a look to the damicl impart 
What the damſel receiv'd with a ſmile. 


. VI. 
Whene'er to the wake or the chace ſhe would go, 
Ihe young 1 hcodore loiter'd that way; | 
Did the ſun-Þbca:ns of ſummer invitiugly glow, 
Cr acrols the bleak common the winter wands blow, 
tal. he watch & till the clefing of day. 


1 
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vn. 


H:T parents ſo wealthy, her kindred fo proud, SE 
Heard the ſtory of love with diſmay ; 

They rav'd, and they ſtorm'd, by the Virgin they von 8 

That, before they would fee her ſo wedded, a ſhroud 
Should be Madeline's bridal array. 


VIII. 


One night, it was winter, all dreary and cold, 
And the moon beams ſhone paiy and clear; 
When ſhe open'd her lattice, in hopes to bchold 
Her Theodore's form, when the turret-bell toll d. 
And the blood in her heart froze with fear, 


IX. , 
Near the green-mantled moat her ft. rn father ſhe ſpied. 
And a grave he was making with ipecd; 
The l:ght, which all filver'd the caftle's ſtrong ſide, 
Iiſplay'd his wild geſtures, while madly he cry d 
* Curſed caitiff! thy boſom ſhall bleed!“ 


© 
Diſtracted, forlorn, from the ca le of pride, 
She eſcap'd at the next cloſe of day, | | 
Her ſoft-biuſhing cheek, with dark berries all dy'd, 
With a ſpear on her ſhoulder, a ſword by her ſi e, 
And her form in a doublet of grey. 
—- XL. -- 
She travers'd the courts, not a vaſſal was ſcen, 
Ihrough the gate hung with ivy ſhe flew ; 
The ſky was unclouded, the air was lercne, 


1 he moon ſhot its rays, the long viſtas between, 
And her doublet was ſpangled with dew, 


| Te XII. 

O'er the cold breezy downs to the hamlet ſhe hied, 
Where the cottage of Theodore ſtood; 

For its low roof « ruſhes ſhe oft had deſcried, | 

When ſhe drank of the brock that ſoam'd wild by its fide, 
While the keen hunters traver d the wo d. 


TR © , : 

he ſky on a ſudden grew dark, and the ind, 
With a deep ſullen murmur, ruſh'd by; 

She wander'd about, but no path cou'd ſhe find, 


While hurrors on horrors encompaſs'd her muua 
When ſhe found that no ſhelter was nigh, 


XIV*- 


6; 


XIV. 


And now, on the dry withcr'd fern, ſhe cou'd heat 


The boofs of ſwift horſes rebound ; 
She ftopp'd and ſhe liſten'd, ſhe trembled with fear, 
When a voice moſt prophetic and ſad met her ear, 
And ſhe ſhudder'sd and ſhrunk at the ſound. 


XV. 


„ Tis here we will wait, cry'd the horſeman; “ for ſee 
How the moon witb black clouds is o'erſpread ; 


No hut yiclds a ſhelter, no forcſt a tree 
„This heath ſhall young Theodore's bridal couch be, 


0 And the cold cart i ſhall pillow his head. 
. zVL --: 


„Hark! ſome one zpproaches :—now ftar:d we aſide, 
We ſhall know him—for ice, the moon's Hear; 

% In a doublet of grey he now waits for his bride, 

But, ere dawn-light, the Carle ſhall repent «f his pride, 
And his pale maug led body reſt here.” 


XVII. 


Again, the moon ſhroudee in clouds, o'er the plain 


Tac horſemen were ſcatter'd ſar wide; 
The night became ſtormy, the faſt falling rain 
Peat hard on her boſom, which dar'd not complein, 
And the torreur roll'd ſwift by her fide, = 


Naw claſhing of ſwords overwhelm'd her with dread, 
While her ear met the deep-groan of death; 


* Yield, yield thee, bold peaſant,** the murderer faid, .- 


& This turf with thy heart's deareſt blood ſhall be red, 
And thy bones whiten over the heath,” | 


XIX. 


Now ſluriek ing, deſpairing, ſhe ſtarts from the ground. 


And her ſpear, with new ſtrength, ſhe lets go: 


She aim'd it at random, ſhe felt it rebound 
From the ſure hand of Fate, which inflicted the wound, 


As it drank the life- blood of her foc. 


XX. 3 


The morning advanced, o'er the pale chilling ſkies 
Soon the warm roſy tints circled wide; 5 
But, oh God! with what anguiſh, what terror ſhe flies, 


| When her father. all cover d with wounds, ſhe deſcries 


With her lover's pale corpſe by his fide! — 
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XXI. 


Half frantic ſhe fell on her parent's cold breaſt, 
And ſhe bath'd her white boſcm with gore ; 
Then, in the form of young Theodore 
* 1 will yet thy bride, in the grave we will 
She exclaim'd ; "and ſhe ſuffer'd no more. | 


* don 


Hiewea eat hu eine ee, 
And the moon-ſilver'd fern branches wave, 

Pale Theodore's ſpectre is ſeen gliding flow, 

As he calls on the damſel in accents of woe, 

Till the bell warns him back to his grave. 


XXIII. 


And while the deep found echoes over the wood, 
Now the villagers ſhrink with 
For, as legends clare, where the caſtle once ſtood, 
Aid the ruins, by moonlight, all cover'd with bleod, 
Shricks the maid—in * 


perience how uy — minds are entra 

by the ſubtilty of the STE 
dered myſelf as culpable in having deprived of ex- 
iſtence a being who might have reformed, and be- 

come a valuable member of ſociety. Three times I 

cloſed the curtains, and three times again opened 

them, to take a laſt look at the unfortunate ſufferer ; 

but I found that the longer I contemplated his = 


memory of man!“ 


%%% 
and diſtorted features, the more my reſolution 
ſeemed to diminiſn. I therefore, with a pain- 
ful effort, quitted the room, and deſcended to the 


kitchen 


The landlord again adviſed me to delay my journey 


till the morning: « I don't know why,” ſaid he, « but 


tomehow 1 have a ſtrange ſoreboding that you'll ne- 


ver get ſafe to Bath. The weather is ſtormy, and 


rain pours in torrents; one wou dn t turn a dog 


out on ſuch a night, much leſs your honour. I 


would no more think of croſſing our heath than of 
flying; and I'm none of your faint-hearted ones 
neither.” | | 

« What ſhould moleſt me?” ſaid I; for I began 
to ſuſpect that honeſt Ned knew of more wanderers on 


the heath than thoſe which the ſtory of the ghoſt had 
__ diſcovered. © Fi | Fo 


« Why, that's more than I can ſay,” replied the 


| landlord. « ”Tis.a loneſome road, and there is'nt a 


ſtar to be ſcen from eaſt to weſt, as one may ſay. 
Only hark how the wind whiſtles | This is a rare 


night for ghoſts and witches, and ſuch like gentry. 


I'll warrant all the old women in the pariſh are at 


this moment telling frightful ſtories round their 
flire-ſides, about goblins, and fairies, and murders. 


Lou had better ſtay and drink a tankard of our 


ale, your honour. Zooks, how the chimnies rattle |! 
Why, the very caſements will be beat in by the 


hail and the rain! Well, this is a night! Why, I 
queſtion whether there has been ſuch another in the 


« The tempeſt is too violent to laſt long,” ſaid 1: 


4 before I have croſſed the heath it wi l be over. 1 


am uſed to ſtorms and accaſtomed to difficultics.--- 

The rain and hail will not hurt me.” 

% Ah! your honour!” replied the landlord, 

ſhaking his wiſe head, „there is nothing ſo dan- 

gerous as being fool-hardy. If young *ſquire had but 
| followed 


Fo 1 


followed my advice, he wou'dn't have been in ſuch 
a terrible plight, as one may. fay. Howſomedever, 
if you be determined to brave both the wind and the 
weather, we will take one more tankard before you 


„ With all my heart, anſwered I; « but you muſt 
bring it directly. „ 5 
« What ſay you to a few eggs in it, and a little 
nutmeg ?” 1 
_ « Very well; be it ſo.” 
It willreliſha raſher; and a drop of brandy added 
will keep the cold out of your ſtomach.” 
« Be expeditious then,” ſaid 1; „ for time flies 
rapidly.” . 
Fair and ſoftly,” cried the landlord; « he ſtum- 
bles that runs faſt, as one may ſay.” ns 
He now took his lantern, and croſſing the ſtable- 
yard to his beer-cellar, a ſudden guſt of wind blew 
open the door, and extinguiſhed the candle. The 
landlord returned“ Moſt haſte, worſe ſpeed,” 
cried he, again placing the light in the lantern, and 
ſallying forth with his tankard towards the cellar. 
In a few minutes he came back.—« Good Lord! 
this is a night indeed!“ exclaimed he—<« The tiles 
are flying from the roof—who but they ? and the 
trees in our barton crack and ruſtle as though they 
were torn up by the very roots! I warrant the ruins 
of the old caſtle are making a fine rumpus : there 
won't be one ſtone left a-top of tother! Lord a 
mercy! my blood runs cold to think on't! ſuch-a 
burley-burley was never before heard in the heavens ! 
You cannot think of travelling till things be a little 
0 The ale being ready, I took a draught from the 
tankard; and after giving che landlord a ſum ſuſſi- 
cient to defray the funeral expences of the dying 
man, mounted the brown nag, while his matter _ 
1e 


8 „0 


— - * 
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44 never fee in all my born 
7s. you know the way ; mind you don't 
N gibbet—or tumble into marle-pits—And 
whe hood. you don't get up to hill among the ruins; 
ou'll de finely maz'd if you ben't careful. 
I was juſt when honeſt Ned called to 


me, and defired that I would ſtop half a minute, 
rege ” {aid he, « and let's drink 


thanked him, but declined drinking any more; 


| « Your good wiſhes are the ſame,” ſaid I, ſhaking 
| his hand, as he finiſhed the tankard. 


| « The wind cuts like a razor !” cried honeſt Ned; 
I can hardly find in my heart to let you go after all ; 
for, give the devil his due, nee is a worthy 


gentleman.” 


8 towards us 
« For God's ſake, maſter, go up to poor young 


"ſquire,” ſaid ſhe. 


I gueſſed the conſe of her ſudden alarm; I in- 
Rantly, ſpurring my horſe, broke from the landlord ; 
and as well as the darkneſs would permit, haſtened 


acroſs the common. 


Never did the landlord ſpeak more truly than when 


he de. red that ſuch a night was ſcarcely to be re- 
membered. But my thoughts were too intently fixed 


on events to dread or regard the approach of fu- 
pant goa 1 > wi The rain, nich had been inceſ- 
ſantly falling ſince twilight, had nearly inundated a 
great part of the heath, "A I was obliged to proceed 
at a * til I reached a narrow lane; 1 knew, by 
we 


— chan ever. I dawn ns with 
the wile counſel of honeſt Ned, and was 
my horſe, and retrace my dreary on On 
ceived a dim light — over the heath at more 
than a hundred yards diſtant from the place where I 
_ Ropped. It moved flowly—I ſhuddered ! A painful 
ſenſation, which has never failed to inform me with 
prophetic horror, when any event nearly intereſted 
my feelings, at that * chilled my breaſt. 1 
tpurred my horſe, and, with a forced and 
reſolution, haſtened towards the light, with as 
much ſpeed as the roads and the ſituation would per- 
mit me. 


As I approached the Gm, which continued to 
move onward, ſometimes dimmed by torrents pour- 
ing from the ſky, which not a fingle ſtar illumined, 
and at others giaring, as the wind fanned it into 


new vigour, 1 obſerved ſomething white gliding 
after it. | 


Conjecture now became almoſt bewildered ; 3 and 
1 reſolved to convince myſelf by what means ſuch 
an appearance, at ſuch an hour, and in a place fo 
lonely, could be produced. On the 
ſpot, I diſcovered a hearſe drawn by 2 and 
ornamented with . of white fezthers. At that 


Vol II. — — moment 


cavalcade halted, and 1 — — fm 
the dpa which it kad. in youu all my reſolution, 
occahoned. 


CHAP. xm. 
8 I ARRESTED my fieps beſide the gloomy ca- 
valcade, and during many minutes had not 
and the 
a corpſe, made me ſhudder 
the pompous proceſſion before 


dawn 3 faintly to break, and the dim 
0 ight rendered the ſurrounding ſcenery doubly 
Solitary. I looked, awfully impreſſed, acroſs the 
% 


We e eee 
was leſs boiſterous than it had been on my 
ack Lion: but the chains, which were 
the human ſcare-crow ſuſpended from 
filled up the pauſe with a creebing 
inſpired the mind with a mixture of 
horror, that was undeſcribable. I 
moment to gaze on the wretched 
remnant of mortality, parched by the wind and 
withered by the ſun, while the keen blaſt blew it from 
fide to fide, when the bell again vibrated through the 


proceeded, and obſerved, by the morning light, 
the ivy-covered — 22 By 
juſt viſible above the wood, whoſe ruined caſtle my 
landlord had ſo minutely and ſuperſtitiouſſy deſcribed. 
Oue-elf the mottery of the att in har groy daukive 


_wis 


y attention. I ne turned to- 
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ns na ded; and 1 well knew that a ſtory 
of ſupernatural horror requires only a ſombre outline, 


which time, and the inventive powers of the human 
mind, will not fail to fill up with the marvellous and 
n | | 
« 'Tis well that day begins to break,” cried the 

{able torch-bearer; « for we ſhould have been finely 
bewildered before we got to Devizes: ſince the 
faſhion of travelling by night has been taken up by 
the nobility, there is no reſt for us gentlemen of the 


ſcarf and hat-band.” 


60 r they cannot travel by day,” ſaid the 
other, what's to be done then ? Behides, we need 
not grumble ; for tis well known that we make them 
pay for it in the end. 

« And a pretty end they make,” added his com- 
panion. There's more fuſs about one titled car- 
caſe, than about twenty wholeſome bodies. But all 
trades muſt thrive ; and half the great folks we convey 

home are better dead than living.“ 
« How do you make that out ?” cried the gloomy 
inquirer. 
„ Why, becauſe many of them lire ill, and die 
well,“ replied the torch-bearer : « now a poor raſcal 
proves his removal from high blood by the very 
reverſe; for he generally lives well *. dies ill. 
Yet I dare be ſworn that yon gibbet bears an honefter 


man than this ſame corpſe of a lord was in his beſt 


days.” 
% He has leb but a queer name behind him,” Gd 
the undertaker. 
No matter for that,” replied his companion 
money will buy ſome folks a character; and 111 
warrant his name will be mended, before it appears in 
our abbey.” 
* Money!” cried the undertaker— why he died 
worſe than nothing.” 
2 « 'That 


„% 
« That was one degree worſe than himſelf,” in- 


the torch-bearer—< But your nobles have 
ſeldom much to boaſt of, except the title which they 


get from their anceſtors, and which goes on to their 
next heir, with little improvement, and ſtill leſs ho- 
nour. Why your lords, now-a-days, only ſquander 
their eſtates at the gaming-table ; and while they hang 
a poor thief for taking a purſe on the highway, make 
no more of picking one another's pockets, than I ſhould 


Jo of confgning their bones to the hands of the ana- 
tomiſt. 


« You don't do ſo much in that way as you former- 


Iy did,” cried the torch-bearer. 


The more is the pity,” replied the of 


death ; for there is plenty of ſtuff 6 
work. Moſt of our modern bodies are terribly diſ- 
ordered about the heart; a leaden ſurtout cannot add 
to their coldneſs, or do away the ill effects which 
ſuch ſubjects leave behind them, Why 
that is travelling home in our death-cart, 
as thick as a ſtone-wall. INT 6 i 


3 


thing for the heads of great families.” 
„ You are merry, my flow travellers,” ſaid I. 
K 


mirth, replied the undertaker. 


« It is a pity that the 


corpſe which excites your jo- 


3 cannot hear ” fſaid J. 
e would hear what, probably, he never heard 


in his life, cried the torch-bearer. 
„ And what is that?” . 
« Truth!“ anſwered he. Your court-born 
like a certain beaſt of burden, carry their ears 

1 44 like reaſon or good counſel can 


* They think themſelves the lords of their 
| ſpecies, and, like the als in the lion's ſkin, fancy the 
whole world is aſtoniſhed at their power, at the 
very moment that they are the objects of univerſal de- 
teſtation.” 


6 Whoſe 


„ 
« Whoſe corpſe do you bear ?” fad J. 
« Nobody's, anſwered the undertaker ; « our 
| hearſe indeed, bears the body of Viſcount Lin- 


bourne. 


repeated I, ſhuddering with 
horror. „Is not Lord Linbourne yet buried? He 
has been dead theſe three weeks 2 
« Very true,” ſaid the undertaker; but he ſorgot 
to pay his debts before his departure; and his body 
was detained for the good of his character.“ 
„ Arreſted?” cried I, with a mixture of ſurpriſe 
and indignation. « His miſerable remains inſulted, 
to gratify the revengeful malice of his creditors, and 
in a Chriſtian country! Shame! ſhame on thoſe 
laws which authoriſe ſuch violations of huma- 
nity.” by 
2 How you {tare !” ſaid the torch-bearer, pro- 
ceeding flowly on, as I walked my horſe beſide him. 
« Why there have been inſtances of bodies being de- 
tained for a few hundreds, which were covered with. 
ſcars received in the defence of their country. Nay, 
more, I once heard of a great man's ſuffering 


| 
| 
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unburied nearly three weeks, the debt was diſeharged, | 
and the body ordered for interment by an unknown 


friend. The latter circumſtance ſurpriſed me more 


than the former. An act of perſecution from a 

woman of Lady Emily Delvin's deſcription was not 
ſufficiently ſingular to excite aſtoniſhment ; but that 
an unknown perſon ſhould lay aſide the claim to pub- 
lic praiſe, and voluntarily reſcue the reputation of a 


departed friend from diſgrace, was wonderful indeed! 


1 did not then conceive, that the man who had 
evinced ſuch noble, ſuch generous ſentiments, was 
ker ud than my ill-requited patron—Colonel Au- 
' | 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the refleQtions which 
followed this diſcovery.— Every proof which Colo- 


nel Aubrey gave of exalted philanthropy, ſerved as | 


an additional ſcorpion to ſting my boſom with the 
anguiſh of compunction. The wretched highway- 


man, whom I had left that morning, appeared to 
my ſelf-reproving mind, comparatively innocent, 


ion wandered back through the gloo 


abyrinths of time, and pointed out the events which 
had rapidly followed my footſteps. N 


I quitted the ſable group, and my mind was 
deeply impreſſed with the touching ſolemnity of its 


appearance.— I ſtopped at ſome diſtance, and looked 


back, for the laſt time, towards the vehicle which 
contained the breathleſs body of him, who, had I 
never breathed, might at that moment- have been 
living. The idea was terrible] Yet the deſtruction 


of a diſſipated mortal—of one whoſe life was em- 
_ ployed in every ſpecies of tolerated fraud—who ex- 


iſted on the ſpoils of other men's credulity and 


practiſed every vice with the unbluſhing effrontery of 
hardened infamy, was of leſs importance than the 


cternal wound which I had geen to Colonel Au- 


brey's repoſe, by my raſh and unprincipled conduct 


towards Miſs Woodford. By the former, the world 


WAS 


Ee — 


. AFTER | a few minutes, 


bat ae dee a poſt-boy 


1 


was rid of an enemy to virtue; by the latter, ſociety 
loſt one of its brighteſt ornaments, and I the object 
who was not only entitled to my n. — to 
= unbounded gratitude. 

As the ſun began to light the ſummits of the diſ- 
tant hills, the horſes moved lowly down a rugged 
ſteep, leading from the common. The ſky brightened 
every inſtant, and the yellow tints of the morning 


beams, juſt viſible above the horizon, caught the 

tops of the white plumes, as the hearſe deſcended to 
the valley. I heard the ſound of the wheels as they 
proceeded from me: the rumbling diminilhed as the 


diſtance augmented, till at length I was again left 
alone on the ſolitary waite, doubly impreſſed with me- 
lancholy by the ſcene which I had witneſſed. I will 


leave you to fancy what 1 in Teak ty experienced at 
that moment. 


CHAP. XIV. 


to convey him back to his maſter by the firſt conve- 


nient opportunity; E 


to tbe mn fy Wotlk, 


E 


while the laws are in full force to puniſh ſuch an 
outrage. If I am cheated of reputation, there are 


alſo legal modes of bringing my calumniator to juſ- 


_ tice: neither have I any right to annihilate my ene- 
my in one caſe more than in the other. The only ex- 


cuſe which human frailty can urge as a palliation of 


the crime, is that ſudden and reſiſtleſs irritability, 


which, ruſhing before our reaſon, ſeiſes on all its 


faculties, and claims by violence inſtantaneous ven- 

In that caſe the maniac may offer ſome plea 
- the man : but the cool-blooded wretch who, 
_ calmly, thinkingly prepares the means of annihila- 
ting a fellow-creature—who waits with his intellects 
clear, his reaſon predominant over the violence of his 


| paſſions, to deſtroy a being, who has, perhaps, in a 


moment of levity offended, is little better than an 
aſſaſſin ; and as ſuch ſhould be avoided by every 
friend to religion and ſociety. 


While the horſes were harneſſing, I ſtrolled to- 


accompanied by Lady Amaranth and the Duke of 


The Library was crowded with unlettered trifters ; 


and every new publication was demanded with an 


avidity 


As L advanced to join them, they turned 
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avidity which human politeneſs had ſcarcely time to 
obey. Plays, pamphlets, novels, magazines, and 
reviews were handed round, and as quickly with their 
leaves unopened, returned to the librarian. 
n 
cc ſentimental parts make one z and 
the intrigue, which is the only r 
n . Were 
to write a kind, I would pourtra a 
hero from nature. He ſhould be a folemn Hex. 
without an atom of knowledge, and a man of the 
world wholly educated in obſcurity.” 

« How ridiculous!” cried Lady Arabella—c 1 


am ſure you cannot call that a portrait from na- 


ture.” 

4 Exactiy! abſolutely from liſe! 8 replied the 
d ſs, 1 towards me. hero : me- 
thinks I ſee ro! 5 

60 But your portrait is full ef contradictions,” aid 
Lady Amaranth. 

« Therefore the female world will commend it 
1 ſympathy, added the duke. a 
Well, I like my character of all things: I think” 
2 ſaid the ducheſs. | 

« Your Grace is fingular in your opinion,” re- 
torted Lady Amaranth.“ Now, were I to draw 
a ſketch from nature, I would ſelect ſome wild un- 
cultivated i boy, who ſhould be a. being of. my own 


creating.” 
queſtions your ladyſhip's ſtrength of 


N 
—— ad the ducheſs; « and as far as expe- 
rience goes, pur chance of. ſucceſs is flattering. 
But the hero novel is not ſo eaſily delineated. I 
deteſt. thoſe mawkiſh, love-ſick animals, who move 
with unintereſting rapidity through the ſlender pages 
of manufaQtured volumes, produced by the grinding 


brains of illiterate matrons, for the benefit of the 


1 generation. — ive me a Werter, or a St. 
: E 5 : : Prcux, 
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Preux, nay, even 2 Lovelace, or a Tom Jones ; any 
thing but a Lord Wou d-be-good or a Count Never- 
wrong. I read a work of this kind the other day, on 


my journey, merely to beguile time; it was freſh 
_ a modern novel-mill, and ſtrongly recommend- 


d by the reviewers ; but judge of my ſurpriſe, when 


I diſcovered whole pages about tinder-boxes and po- 
tatoes the former without power to kindle a ſpark 
of animation—and the latter more unpalatable than 
moral admonition to a practiſed gameſter.” 

| The young ladies began to giggle 3 Lady Ama- 
tanth bluſhed deep vermilion. 
« Indeed, added the ducheſs, „ there was one 
_ excuſe for the writer, for ſhe avowed her own inca- 
pacity, in the preface to her work, and candidly 


declared that ſhe had not the fainteſt hope of enter- 
_ taining her friends. It would be well if e 


men were equally honeſt.” 
Lady A, in order to draw the attention of 
the circle from herſelf, and to fix it wholly on me, 


1 Tis the ſame—don't you recollect 


Still I glanced over 4. columns of the ncwſarger, | 
and endeavoured to arm my pride againſt the imper- 


tinence of folly. But human reſolution is not per- 
mitted to oppoſe the omni of faſhion ; and 
thoſe whom its idols do not condeſcend to 


junto, whoſe 
ment me, taking 


their chairs near the door, began 


the attack; while I, unable to eſcape, for they had 


completely blocked up the paſſage, was condemned to 
ſeek for amuſement in the literary repoſitory. 
Finding that their plan of humiliation ſeemed to 
tofe its ſabduing qualities, they began to fear that 
woks would not. accompliſh their purpoſe; and the 


next auxiliary called in to aid them, was that doubt- 


wg, tenz ing. — buzzing thing—a Wii 


Per; 


applaud, they ſeldom fan to perſecute. The amiable 
pleaſure it was at that moment to tor- 


borrow the laſt edition of « Liberal 
break was made in the circle, which was ſoon fol- 


man, who ſtood near her ladyſhip; 3 « -and on mere 
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per; with all its zccompaniments of hugs, ſmiles, 


upraiſcd eyes, ſidelong glances, and oblique ejacu- 
lations calculated to excite curioſity and inflict mor- 


tification. I indiſtinctiy heard them pronounce me a 


without remorſe, I had no remedy—becauſe my A 


ſailants were perſons of diſtinction 
The Duke of He , either aſhamed of his 


| aſſociates, or fearful that their comments might pro- 


duce unpleaſant co drew nearer and 
nearer towards the door; and without making the 


ſlighteſt ſignal of an adieu, in a few moments fud- | 
denly vaniſhed. From that period the fair * 3 

ſeemed to flacken in reſolution. Their 
permitted to wander over the various 


the library preſented, and Lady Amaranth rifing to 
2 


lowed by a complete deſertion. I now 


ſeat, and was advancing — 


library, in order to return the paper which I had bor- 


rowed, when I heard Lady Amaranth aſk the libra- 
rian whether he knew me. Take care,” ſaid ſhe,, 
« how far you hold any intercourſe with him, for he 


men 


« ] have ſeen him with Colonel Aubrey, and 
think your ladyſhip muſt be miſtaken, ſaid the li- 


brarian. © 


« Not- at all,” replied Lady a 600 he is. 
ſuſpected of having robbed Lady Emily 'Delvin. 
Ho he eſcaped puniſhment Heaven 


only knows.” 
« It cannot be the ſame,” ſaid a — 


ſurmiſe, it is barbarous to calummate.” 


« Nobody 


„ which. 


-- 
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« Nobody knows him,” faid Lady Amaranth. 
„ He is the more entitled to protection from ſtran- 
gers, ſaid the liberal obſerver. 


« Who is this man?” inquired Lady Amaranth, 
in a loud whiſper, at the ſame time —_ a vacant 
ſtare on my voluntary advocate. 

« Mr. Melmoth,” replied the librarian, « the au- 
thor of many excellent and beautiful productions! a 
man equally diſtinguiſhed for genius, and claſſical ac- 

quirements, as for the urbanity of his mind, and the 
excellent qualities of his heart !” 

I ſhould like to read the productions of ſo ex- 

a character,“ cried Lady Amaranth. «I 
do not remember having met ſuch a one in the circles 
af faſhion.” 


« Moſt likely not,” ſaid Mr. Type, bowing re- 
ſpe 


« That modeſty which is the aſſociate of genius, 
on thoſe who are incapable of ap- 


rn ſaid I. 
| Imoth drew back to an obſcure part of the 


obtrudes not itſe 


library. Lady Amaranth continued:— 


« Give me one of his works; I ſhall want fome- 5 


to amuſe me in the bath to-morrow morning.” 
r 
berel inions. 

« O! Gothic! out of date as much as much as 
though it had been printed before the flood ! Who 


will pretend to recommend ſuch antediluvian things 
as liberal opinions ?*² 


« The nr of Track.” 
« Worſe !—a thouſand times worſe ! Candace 


read ſuch pages to be crowned with wreathes of myr- 


tle. Has he written nothing more ſuited to the fa- 
fhionable workd ?” 


_ « Family Secrets. 

« O Heaven | whoſe ?— Any body's that 1 know ? 
- Deligbtful charming give me the firſt 2 
— 1 


'\ 

$ 

© 
FP. 


vain of her talents, _— ——_ 
1 She has a right to be proud of that which nature 


except England, render her an object of univerſal 
Claims, her talents, would place her in that ſphere, 


failed to beat with generous joy, when merit and ta- 


I fancied myſelf his old acquaintance. There Was 


manded my attention; and who could ſo cloquently 
impreſs the mind with eſteem and admiration, as that 


of « /zmpathy ?" 
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—1 will not fleep till I have read it. Are any of my 
friends in it ? Full of anecdote I dare fay.—What a 
clever creature !—I hope he does not mention me.— 
I never heard ſo exquiſite a title. You muſt. 
him to me. I never was acquainted with any author, 
except the Marchioneſs of Baramberg, and the is ſo 


L 


has marked with ſuch intrinſic value, ſaid I. « She 
is a rare example of exalted beauty, exhibiting the ho- 


nours of illuſtrious birth, as her ſecondary claims to 
the meed of admiration : Her wit, vivacity, accom- 


ts, and liberal mind, would, in any country 


idolatry ! and it is to be lamented that ſhe ſhould waſte 
her days in the circles of ignorance and envy, while 
her rank, and, what I reſpect beyond all adventitious 


elſewhere, which would give celebrity to genius, and 
dignity to the moſt exalted ſituation.” 
« Bravo! cried Mr. Melmoth, whoſe breaſt never 


lents were the ſubjects of panegyric. His energetic 
manner and voice pleaſed me ;z—and, in a moment, 


ſomething like congeniality of opinion, which de- 


W 
n AP. xv. 


A PAUSE of ſome moments was interrupted ty 
the return of the Duke of Heartwing. Lady Ama- 
ranth flew to meet him, and inſtantly taking his arm, 
led him towards the interior of © where ſhe 
recommenced her buz of calumny wich a new - 


1 


lery of inquiſitive glances. I was preparin w a 
part, when the idea of flying like a Sable cored 
WWW 


„ the part of the ſhop where 
I ſtill loitered, and with a tone of be imperti- 
nence cried, « Pray don't I know you ? 

3 That i on more 4 I can anſwer,” faid I, care- 

y. Of one thing I can be certain at that 
I know Grace.” WY 
„ And what may you know 6f me?” inquired the 
duke, taking out his ſnuff-box, and advancing a few 
ſteps towards me. 

That which if you knew yourſelf, would no 

be your characteriſtic.” 
; « Will you do me the honour to explain your 
words, for the edification of this charming circle?“ 
ſaid his Grace, with a ſupercilious ineer that irri- 
tated my feelings. 

I 2m under too many obligations to the Ducheſs, 
and Lady Amaranth, to deny them ſo ſmall a favour,” 
anſwered I. 

« O] pray let us hear his Grace's charaQteriſtic,” 
faid Lady Arabella, “for I never knew that the Duke 
had ſtrength of mind to evince any!“ 

Sir, I deſire your explanation,” ſaid his Grace 
of Heartwing, „for I never permit people who are 
not of my ſociety to take liberties with my name.” 

« 1 dare ſay not,” anſwered |, © if you. can pre- 
vent them. But it is a buſy prying world; and thoſe 
| who are placed on an eminence, ſhould be cautious | 

how they excite the curioſity of mankind.” — 

« Who dares call my conduct in queſtion ?” de- 
manded his Grace, growing red with anger. 

« Few will take that trouble, my Lord,” anſwered. 
I, „ though many will preſume 4 obſerve it. The 
moſt profound philoſophers have been known to 
watch and examine the labours of an inſect.“ 


8 
& Now for my characteriſtic, cried his Grace, in 
a menacing tone. 

« Arrogance !” 

« Puppy,” murmured the Duke. 

« Pride!“ added I contempti 

* Infolent coxcomb !“ faintly articulated the man 
of titles. 

« Folly and inſignificance '” ſaid I calmly. « Now, 
my Lord Duke, are you ſatisfied 7” 
| His Grace, turning towards the Ducheſs, muttered, 

« But that he is a vulgar dog, and beneath my reſent- 
ment, I would cruſh him to — 

„ The fly cannot cruſh the hon,” laid I, « « though 
he may vex and ſting him.” 

« Well ! I proteſt there is ſomething vaſtly comi- 
cal in that remark ] cried Lady Arabella. „I love 
lions of all things. They are ſuch powerful creatures, 
and at the ſame time ſo noble! I ſhould like mon- 
ſtrouſly to have a young cub, to educate after my 
own faſhion 3 only I ſhould be afraid he would love 
me ſo well, that, ſome day or other, he would take 
it inte his heal no eat me, and that would be v 
ſhocking and wonderfully ſavage ! would it not?? 
« Our ſweet poet, Spencer, repreſents the Ton as 

incapable of offending beauty,” faid I. 

„ OP exclaimed Nady Arabella, « I remember 
having the ſtory painted on my fan. Una! the gentle, 
lovely Una ! You have read then ?” 

The Ducheſs would have frowned: her epi- 
tome into ſilence. But, young as Lady Arabella was, 
ſhe had already learnt to affert the privilege of her 
ſex, and with infinite good-humour again addreſſed. 
me: N 

« Well,” ſaid ſhe, « after all, books are aeficiins Þ 
things, though we are ſo apt to neglect them. I | 
wonder whether there will be any books in another 


century. It would be monſtrous comical if they 
Mould be totally exploded. ws 


* Hewen: 
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cc ain forbid !” ſaid I, « that man, ſo recently | 
enlightened, ſhould again n degenerate into ignorance ; 
and, by cloſing the — to reaſon, recommence 
the reign of tyranny and ſuperſtition.” 
„ Well, I confeſs,” cried Lady Arabella, “ that 
I ſhould like of all things to peep out of my grave, 
and ſee what my great-grand-children are doing; I 
dare ſay affairs will be monſtrouſly changed: men will 
make caps and puff ribbands; and women forget 
their ſex, to box and ride races.” 
There would be little novelty in the former,“ 
interrupted the Duke, « for the men-milliners al- 
ready furniſh the abodes of gallantry with more fine 
women than ever embelliſhed a Grand Signior's ſe- 
ragho ! We connoiſſeurs in the article of beauty have 
innumerable cauſes to commend the innovation; for 
were the young and the attractive employed in the 
old-faſhioned occupations of their ſex, we ſhould be 
half ruined in. the purſuit of elegant intrigue.” 


c Tou are monſtrouſly ſcurrilous ]!“ cried Lady 


Arabella; and I cannot think how ſo ſavage a crea- 
rure ever came to be Io popular in the circles of re- 
ſinement. 

« Becauſe he is an adept in deception,” anſwered 
the Ducheſs. <« Congeniality, in many inſtances, 
proves the ſtrongeſt magnet of attraction.“ 

« By Heavens i” exclaimed the Duke, I ſpeak no- 
thing but mere matter of fact. Plebeian beauty has 
long overſtocked the markets of intrigue, and is now 
become ſo plenty that it is of little value. But when 
a ſtar ſhines _—_— hi E Gow. 6 Tn, 


| every eye is fixed upon _—— boſom beats ta 
| baſk in its effulgence. But thoſe will ſoar, muſt. 
pay dearly for their pinions. Aſk my friend Lord 
Liberal whether his attentions to Lady Pennyleſs have 
not coſt him a good twenty thouſand | and did not a 

ſhort excurſion to the continent diminiſh the coffers. 
of a noble dupe, to the tune of nearly that ſum.” 


of, 
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ranth. 

« Except his banker,” interrupted Lady Arabella. 

« If elegant beauty is 82 — how 
does An. 
ſaid the Ducheſs.” rr 
your moſt prominent charaQteriſtics.” 

« I import beauty as I do wine,” anſwered his 
0 3 © it comes to me free of duty, from a coun- 
try where it is no longer falcable.” 

Arabella now took up a volume of “ The Pu- 
pil of Pleaſure.” C What a monſtrous title!“ 
cried her ladyſhip ; « I ſhould like vaſtly to read this 
book; one _y learn ſomething worth 
Pray, Mr nne 
for, having a very high opinion of your taſte, I ſhould 
like to try ating of your ſelecting. 

e ee ee like ?” 
« O! all ſorts,” replied Lady Arabella ; « but do 

not deſire me to chooſe on Arp Yow 1p for 1 never 

read, but when my de rags», Woo. 

hair in papillets, and that operation ſel dom laſts more 

than ſix minutes. 

8 « Have you read Mrs. Phantom's laſt work ? It 
has infinite merit.” 

| « I read the firſt page, and did not like it,” aid 


Lady Arabella. But have you nothing to recom- 


mend ? reflect. 
« Shall I offer 


pp; . 
| thor is a man of enlightened taſte and E 
1 don't like the title. I never read books 


have not pretty names.” 

„ My lady writes charmingly herſelf,” ſaid the li- 
brarian. « Her ladyſhip has n_ 
exquiſitely beautiful lines, for 
. 


Two 


ee That, nobody will credit,” faid Lady Ama- | 


produced ſome 
Signor Florini 3 and it 
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Two ſtanzas were now handed round the library, 
and read by the Duke as ſpecimens of the powers of 


finiſhed education; and, as they are probably deſ- 


tined to grace a page in the voluminous productions 
of noble authors, I thought them worth the pains of 
tranſcribing z—thus :— | 


« LINEs, addreſſed by a young Lady of Faſhion 75 
@ {mail green Fly, which had pitched on the left car 
of Lady Amaranth's little white Barbet, FipeL1o ; 
on a ſummer evening, after a ſhower, near ſunſet. 


© Lit:le, barb'rous, cruel fy / 
Tell me, tell me, tell me why 
You to por FIDELIO bring 

To vex his ear, ſo keen a fling ? 
Little, barb'rous, cruel fly, 
Halte away, or you muſt biz! 


* Soft “ I hear Ftp ſay, 

« Do not ſend the fy away: 5 

* Let him hover round and round 

« Let him, let him, let him wound; 

« Leſt the little rogue ſhould fip 
Hor, from my lady's lip! 


This extraordinary effort of exalted genius was re- 


ceived by the noble auditors with enthuſiaſtic wonder 


and applauſe, while every individual ſolicited to have 


U 


* 
Lady Amaranth ordered the librarian to get one 


hundred immediately ſtruck off on white ſatin, with 


painted emblematical margins, as preſents for her 


friends. do not mind what they will coſt,” cried 


her ladyſhip, „if they are but truly elegant, ſo as to 
render the 3 {dy of x & poetry. Now 
let me chooſe the type. Have you any thing very cu- 
riouſly printed ? Mind that you put all the ſublime 
8 and all the neat points in 
lics. It will excite great curioſity in the faſnion- 
able world, and Lady Arabella's fame will make ali 
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your living poets expire with envy. You muſt _ 
care to get it handſomely reviewed. Conſider, it 
the production of no vulgar pen;—people of wot 

do not often embelliſh the literary ſphere with ſuch 

brilliant conſtellations.” 

« For once,” ſaid the Duke, cc the doves of Venus 
will be crowned with the laurels of Apollo!“ | 

HE Arabella's cheek plowed with conſcious rap- 
ture 

Now let us chooſe the type,” interrupted Lady 
Amaranth. 

A ſmall collection of poems, written by a man oi 
real genius, then in priſon for debt, was handed to 

her ladyſkip. 
“ This,“ ſaid the librarian, “is a work of infinite 
merit. A ſecond volume, now in the preſs, will be 
publiſhed by ſubſcription ;3 the ſum only half-a gui- 
nea.“ 

Lady Amaranth threw the book aſide ;— Mr. Mel- 
moth took it up, and inſtantly whiſpered the librarian 


to ſhew him the liſt of ſubſcribers. It was produced, 


—and we looked it over together. Mr. Melmoth fet 
down his name for four ſets, and I followed his ex- 
ample. 
Lady Amaranth ſaid, the never ſubſcribed to any 
thing of the kind, except it was dedicated to herſelf; 
and the librarian replaced the lift upon the ſhelf, with 
a ſigh, and a glance at me, conveying the ſentiment 
which he was too prudent to utter. 
Lady Amaranth again repeated her charge 
poem of Lady Arabella's writing ſhould 2 = 
printed; the ſatin of the richeſt quality; and 
copy bound in pink velvet, embroidered with the arms 
of her family. « You will take care about the re- 
viewing, in caſe the charming morceau ſhould be pi- 
rated : remember, that it was written by a perſon of 
diſtinction, who has it in her power to repay a civil 
thing, and that handſomely. You — x © 


1 


leries, added to our own ſtrong and invincible 
phalanx, wall at any time ſet a theatre in an up- 
roar.” 
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The librarian bowed and ſmiled. 

I ſhall leave the direction of the whole buſineſs 

to you, Mr. Type,” continued her ladyſhip, “ for I 
ſhall ſet out towards London to-morrow. I have pro- 
miſed Lady Fubſy and Mrs. Caſino to aſſiſt them in 
finiſhing Mrs. _ s comedy.” 

Does you ladyſhip write ?” Laid the librarian, 


| Lady Amaranth laughed: - O no! Heaven for- 
bid!“ cried the; «1 have more elegant and more 
intereſting occupations, believe me. What I call 
finiſhing a comedy is quite another kind of 
We who govern in the higher ſpheres always finiſh 
thoſe plays which attempt to ridicule our leading 
refinements. By finiſhing a piece, we mean putting 
an end to it. A few pounds diſtributed in the gal- 


* But if you baniſh ſocaic ridicule from the tage, 
DN 
ground? Does not the liberty 

a thouſand avenues for juſt and natural retaliation ? 
ſaid I. 


« Name one,” Laid Lady Amaranth rather piqued 


at the obſervation. 


40 The daily papers ee too cheap,” faid the Ducheſs 


of Riversford ; © their price ſhould be raiſed above 


the pockets of the vulgar. What right have the 
L 
world ?? 

| « That 


L 0 3 
„ That right which is the < 
bcentiouſneſs,” anſwered I; 


of overbearing 


E which has ſo 


long been the pride of Engliſhmen, ſhall be cloſed and 
annihilated ! whcn the country at from the 


large, 
of princes to the meaneſt habitations of la- 


us honeſty, ſhall be deprived of that luminary; 
— while it expands the thinking faculties 


hems dn 
opera air; and Mr. Melmoth, by a nod of approbe- 


tion, flattered my feelings more than a thouſand = 


bows from a thouſand titled heads would have 


done. 
It was an honourable tribute from a man of worth 
pauſe 


and talents : as ſuch, I knew and felt its value. 
* Well!” fighed the Ducheſs, after a ſhort 
of new and unp to her Grace's 
mind, I really think that ſome law A 
to reſcue people of rank from the animadverſions of 
impertinent ſcribblers. It cannot be of any conſe- 
quence to the lower orders of 8 
time.“ 

« Your Grace will pardon me for differing in 
opinion,” ſaid I; „ but while the people ſuffer every 
INCONVENIENCE through the evil example ſet them in 
the higher ſpheres of life, the — mind has a 
right to obſerve and to condemn it. While every vir- 
tue is exploded from the habitations of the exalted, 
vice acquires an aſcendancy which undermines the 


morals of the community, and which muſt, in time, 


annihilate the bonds of civilized ſociety. For, after 
all, the only ſure foundation of thoſe laws, whic": 
cement 
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cement a people and form a kingdom, is moral recti- 
tude : take from the mind a ſenſe of ſhame, and you 


open to the paſſions every avenue which leads to the 


deſtruction of order, domeſtic peace, conſtitutional al- 
legiance, and ſocial amity.” 

« You are a profound reaſoner,“ ſaid his Grace; 
« but it is the province of the populace to rail at the 
exalted. The privilege which the laws allow to 
ſubjects is too extenſive —it only makes the little 
inſolent, and irritates the great to new acts of perſe- 


cution. We always treat impertinent admonition 


with contempt.” 
„ Very poſlibly,” ſaid I; „ but the car which is 
deaf to the ſoft murmur of a breeze, may be ſtartled 
by the howling of a tempeſt. Nature will be 
heard; and the voice of truth may triumph over 
the apathy of folly, when its victory 1 is the leaſt ex- 


Thank Heaven that we are placed upon an 
eminence that fets every allailant at dchance,” ſaid the 
' Duckeſ, 


6 There again the dull and arrogant mind miſſeads 


itſelf,” anſwered I ;—— there is no eminence 
which reprehenſion cannot reach — no ſhield which the 


ſhaft of ridicule cannot penetrate. The higher the? 


objects of contempt are placed, the ſurer my! beco:ne 
marks for the obſerving multitude ; for 


*Tis in their greatneſs their convict ion lies. 
Uuſeen the ſweeteſt low- born buds decay; 
But the proud cedar, tow'ring on the rock, 
Stands like a landmark to attract mo” s eyes; 
And tho' it ſhares the bright 10 eridzan blaze, 
1 t N of the form.” 


« That may be very fine, and very pcetical, „ ſaid 
| Amaranth; “ but the per fonal conſequence of 
nobility i is not to be depreciated by the attacks of tlie 


vulgar. 
Wy Thie 


“The vulgar are not the people who comment on 
the enormities of faſhionable vice,” woke. <« thoſe 


— . 
deſcends even to the loweſt habitations, and conta 
minates thoſe minds which have not reflection to h 
reſiſt it. The nobleman who a public gaming- 
table, and the tame and fordid fool who tacitly 
winks at his wife's depravity, are noxious weeds that 
poiſon the very NN and make 
— Gdder at the innovations of licentiouſneſs: 
can ſuch a man be aſtoniſhed if his lacquey robs him ? 
—or ſuch a woman complain if 1 
imitates the vices of her miſtreſs, even at the expence 
of every. domeſtic comfort? I have indeed heard of 
even more horrible violations of thoſe decencies 
which harmonize ſociety ; inftances where the neareſt 
conneCtions of propinquity have proved no bar to the 


indulgence of a criminal attachment. I have alſo 


been informed, that a titled libertine, who in his 
days of poverty was ſupported by a lovely, generous 
a, ave bee brat nent was faded, and his 
vanity completely ſatiated, for all the pure 
ſenſations of mo and honour, completed — 
plan of triumph and duplicity, marry 
3 But the career 4 3 — 
duration the unbluſhing profligate cloſed the ſcene 
of folly with his life; and left not a boſom that be- 
ſtowed a ſingle ſigh, nor an eye that dropped a tear 
to conſecrate his aſhes.” 
8 Every man has a right to pleaſe himſelf,” ſaid his 
Grace of Heartwing. 
« Such is the doctrine of overbearing pride,” ſaid d 
I; * but every man das not a right to deſtroy the 
om. happineſs 
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happineſs of another. And however the exalted of- 
fender may fancy himſelf ſecure beneath the robe of 
ility, he is not concealed from the open and ever- 
eyes of public obſervation. The voice of 
truth is expelled from the chambers of our rulerk.— 
The man who dares be honeſt is deemed an enemy— 
a bold officious fool; while panders, 


friends—picked from the neglected tribes of en- 


e 


Matter, and too honeſt to deceive. For, 


greatneſs may exalt the brow, and keep the multitude 
at a diſtance, the moſt powerful of the human race, 
in theſe momentous times, are men of letters, not men 
of titles :—thoſe who can guide the pen, and influence 


the country by the genuine language of truth and 
philanthropy 3; not the trifling, fawning, diſſipated 
idiot who, like the noxious weed, twines round the 
moſt thriving tree, and while it ſeems to decorate its 
trunk, deſtroys it.” 55 
« do not comprehend you, ſaid her Grace. 
„ The idea is by no means hypothetical,” an- 


7 


ſwered I; „ the convulſions of regenerated France 


are like the contending ſymptoms of vitality where 


the object has been benumbed by ſuſpended circula- 
tion. The ears of princes in the atmoſphere of Ver- 


ſailles were deaf to ſupplicating merit: their hearts 
were cloſed againſt ſuftcring talents, by a petrifying 
torpidity, and their minds contaminated by falſe and 
vicious counſellors, — till nature ſhuddered at their 
injuſtice, and reaſon nerved her arm to ſcourge 


them. Every neglected man of genius became the 


enemy of deſpotiſm; every exalled ſon of illuſtrious 
. intellect 


A — — 
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| ly believe. Take the offspring of the nobleſt pa- 


F 


intellect flew to the ſtandard of tremendous retri- 
bution, The ſinking phalanx then would have em- 
ployed thoſe energies to ſave them, which, before, 
they had deſpiſed—would have offered ſmiles and 


honours to ſecure their favour ! But the ſupplica- 


tion came too late —for virtue was roufed from the 
apathy (F cuſtom, and inſulted reaſon triumphed 
over the ravages of infamy.” 
« You do not pretend to ſay that there are no 
diſtinctions in the human race?“ {aid Lady Ama- 
ranth. 
* Mental diſtinctions there certainly are,“ an- 
ſwered I : « but ſetting aſide the innate qualities of 
the heart, the prince and the peaſant more nearly 
reſemble each other, than yor:r lad; (hip will readi- 


rent, and the hove:-born child of adverfity—edu- 


cate them with equal liberaliry—and the chance is 


even, that the one exhibit:s all the attributes of rea- 


ſon, all the graces of illuſtrious virtue, as proudly 


as the other. Yet the moſt enormous vices are not 
practiſed by the humble orders of the community, 


even vith all the * of low birth and 


education.“ 


« Well ! I proteſt I never heard ſuch loftrine 5 


interrupted the Ducheſs. 


Moſt likely not, Madam,” ſaid I; * Your 
Grace's beauty has made many idols ! but even the 
temple of divinity has been profaned by daring im- 
poitors, and its truths been violated for purpoles of 
fraud: yet, truſt me, time will thew that nature's 


pure and fimple doctrine touches the heart, while 


oſtentatious folly ſickens and diſguſts it. 

It can be of no great conſequence what the 
world thinks, or what men can write, cried Lady 
Amaranth, yawning. 

« Pardon me,” ſaid I, « if I venture to affirm 


that, had not ſuch men us Roviſeau and Voltaire 


Vol. II. F criſted 
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exifled, the earth had ſtill been ſhackled by tyranny 
and ſuperſtition. Does your ladyſhip ſuppoſe that 
this little iſland is exempt from the reſt of the habi- 
table globe ? and that, while philoſophy beams far 
and wide on other nations, we alone ſhall vegetate 
in the glooms of ignorance ? The embryo bloſſoms. 
of genius cannot long lie dormant; and if any 
thing will quicken their expanſion, it will be the 
ſhameleſs neglect which has too long condemned 
them to oblivion.” | : 

« Can the world complain that genius is not 
adored and cheriſhed, while its admiration is direct- 
ed towards this lovely example ?“ cried the Duke, 
addreſſing the young poeteſs. ; 

Lady Arabella wore her newly-woven laurels with 
becoming dignity ; while his Grace of Heartwing, 
with a polite oath, pronounced her ladyſhip the 
moſt ſublime and finiſhed poet of the preſent cen- 
tury. 555 
Again her wonderful production became the to- 
pic of converſation. . 

« How beautifully harmonious is the ſecond line 
of the firſt ſtanza !” cried Lady Amaranth“ The 
repetition of words is ſo neatly, and at the ſame 
time fo poetically arranged—nothing can be ſweet- 
er! Which is your Grace's favourite line?“ adareff- 
ing the Duckeis. Do 

„„ Why, 1 chink the ſcurth line of the ſecond 
Pari—it conveys juch natural and intercſting acqui- 
elecuce.”. ; * . 

„Her Grace ſpciks from ſympathetic feeling, 
authoriſed Ly experience,“ cried ihe Duke. “ Now, 
for my part, the idea which mei pleates me is the 
Honeyed lip ! the very thought tinitls through my 


heart, and melts it like 2ew-tallen ſnow.” 
9 


& I deny the ſinwiltuce,” interrupted her Grace 
- new-:alleu mow is both cd and fure. 
= % How 
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«© How can my heart retain either of thoſe qua- 
lities in your Grace's ſervice ?” replied the Duke, 
with his accuſtomed gallantry and good nature. 
“ But which line does the fair poeteſs think 

the moſt beautiful??? . 
Lady Arabella looked earneſtly at me, and with 
a bewitching ſmile, equally -xpreſhve of caution 
and vivacity, replied The laſt line of the firſt 
ſtanza.” . | 
 Icomprehended her meaning —=obeyed—and in- 
ſtantly departed: 


CHAP. XVI. 


ON my return to the inn, I found that the chaiſe 
had been waiting ſome time; and I immediately ſet 
out for Briſtol.— The night was particularly dark, 
aud my ſpirits, labouring under a painful depreſſion, 
cheriſhed ſuch melancholy thoughts as ſeemed to 
deepen the gloomy hour cf travelling. A thouſand 
ſad and deſponding projects by turns took poſſeſſion 
of my mind; and the long- meditated plan of ſelf- 
annihilation ſeemed to predominate over every other. 
The caprice of fortune had wearied me into diſguſt, 
which rendered life ſcarcely worth preſerving. I 
locked round the world—I beteid virtue and ge- 
mus oppreſſed, and deſtined to encounter every hu— 
miliation, While vice and ignorance reared their un- 
bluſhing heads, and mird as they avjurcd all the 
ſympathies of nature. When 1 compared the libe- 
ral, the amiable child ef ſorrow, with the herd of 
ütled and exalted profigates—when I beheld the 
eye ©, genius dimmed wita the tear of adverſity 
u. it lingular that I ſhovid turn from the ſcene 
V1: wrror, and with for repole—ereu in the obli- 
na: f ine crave? } 3 | 

£ HUE an the varying conflicts cf a perturbed . 
imeSinatlen, i Ui loyed iiabuiia It ſcemed to be 
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my deſtiny that the enthuſiaſtic fondneſs of my 
heart ſhould augment, in proportion as ſhe repaid 
my attachment with indifference or ſcorn. This 
way be folly ; it may be weakneſs bordering on 
idiotiſm ; it may be a mean and deſpicable want of 
pride aud fortitude : I ſhall leave wiſer heads and 
colder boſoms to decide the point, while I, from 
long and fatal experience—from nights of rumina- 
tion and days of unceaſing agony, pronounce it 
Nature. The human mind ſeldom relinquiſhes a 
| Purſuit wherein ſelf- love is the predominating 
ſpring of action. All the vanity of the heart is 
rouſed to ſubdue that which preſumes to reſiſt its 
wifhes; and we are unwilling to relinquiſh a ſhadow 
of ſucceſs, leſt we betray our want of power, 
though the accompliſhment of our enterpriſe pro- 
miſes little happineſs to reward us for our labour. 
Poor Amelia ! often did her deſtruction preſs 
upon my 2ching heart—and never without leaving 
a deepened wound to torture it. Her mild and 
ſoothing virtues—her ſympathizing boſom, ready to 
participate in every pang which fortune could in- 
flict—her noble, her diſintereſted friendſ{bip, at 
a moment when the world forſook me, and the 
Horrors of poverty and fickneſs added new force to 
the fever of deſpair, crowded on my exhauſted 
mind, and robbed it of every hope which reaſon 
might have cheriſhed. She had ſacrificed all that 
was dear to propriety for my ſake—ſhe had relin- 
quiſhed the ſmilcs of fortune, the protection of her 
family, the admiration of the virtuous, and the 
proſpeQ of repoſe. How did I requite her kind- 
neſs ?—I abandoned her like a cold-boſomed deter- 
mined libertine; rejected her generous and feeling 
Heart, and leſt it to feed the ſcorpion of compunc- 
tion, while | purſued a phantom that was perpetu- 
ally flying ſrom me. 1 1 
e Reflec- 


B 


Reflection told me that Miſs Woodford was, in 
perſonal attractions, equal to Iſabella - for mental 
charms no leſs diſtinguiſhed in aſfections more at- 

taching to any reaſonable mind—in all the graces 
of truth, unvarniſhed ſenſibility, heroie friendſhip, 
infinitely ſuperior. Then wherefore did I ſhrink 
from the one, and blindly perſevere in idolizing the 
other? Becauſe I was the dupe of my own paſlions, 
an alien from reaſon, the ſlave of early impreſſions, 
and the pupil of re6itleſs nature. | 

I ſet out on my journey through life with a bo- 
ſom aching under the preſſure of unkindnzts. Az 
my mind expanded, I progreſſively learnt to diſcri- 
n:inate betwixt the homage which venal minds pay 
to poweriul unworthineis, and the cold applauzz 
which merit meets with in the buſy varying paths 
of human trial. I found that the natural paihons 
4mplaited in the breait of man were too olten ter- 
1ibly triumphant over the ſober dictates of reaſon 
and reflection, and that the gratification of thoſe 
paſſions would inevitably involve their victim in ru- 
in and diſgrace ; yet I had not ſtrength of mind to 
vanquiſh the ſtrong hand of Nature, which, in ſpite 
of every oppoſing power, propelled me on to er- 
rors: —let me not ſoften the appellation, let not the 
ſophiſtry of ſelf-extenuation lay the « flattering 
unction” to my ſoul, but ſuffer me, O mild and 
ſympathizing monitreſs ! to call them crimes. Yes, 
I am a criminal—an involuntary criminal. But 1 
begin to find the iron ſhicld of defiance growing 
over my breaſt; I begin to hate my oppreſlors. 

Perſecuted by my fellow man, can I be lets than a 
miſanthropiſt : The overbearing inſolence of pride 
diſſolves the ſocial bonds of life, and engenders all 
the ills that deform the human mind, while every 
avenue to the heart is by degrees cloſed againit at- 
tection, pity, and compunction. Can a creature 
whom the world inceſſaut. j perſecutes, was is the 
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very make game ef ſortune, whoſe boſom, tem- 
peit-beaten by adverſity and wrung by ſorrow, ex- 
periences neither the compaſſion nor the kindneſs 
of his ſpecies—can he be expected to love thoſe be- 
ings who deltroy his hopes, and cait him, like a 
ſhip-wrecked ſufferer on a ſtormy ſhore, to wither 
his ycuth in ſadneſs, or in deſpair to periſh ?—Im-_ 
poſſible. It is man alone that forms the miſan- 
thrope; he arms himte!f againſt his brother man, 
and then wonders at the courage that reſiſts him. 
Had I found either friendſhip, virtue, or humanity 
in my mtercourſe with the exalted, I might, like a 
teather, have been borne along by every breath, and 
at laſt have glided, p'eaſed, down the ſtream of 
tolly to oblivion. But thoſe who are greatly injur— 
ed, have a riglit to be ſtrongly indignant. If knaves 
and villains ate to paſs through the dark variety of 
jucceſſive crimes —to ingulph others, and to efcape 
themſelves—where is the juſtice of mankind ? and 
what are the bonds that harmonize ſociety ? 

I had frequently meditated ſuicides and, with all 
its horrors, all its criminality, I could not diveſt 
myſelf of that longing after death, which could 
2lone terminate a life of unmitigable ſorrow ; for 
to whatever point my weary eyes were directed, 
lie proſpect teemed with miſery. My ſpirit, by 
1:4ture reſtleſs, perpetually wandered back to ſcenes 
cf perſecution, and time prefented no obliviun to 
the retroſpect, but the darkneſs of a ſepulchre. 
Could I rcttore Colonel Aubrey's peace of mind— 
Amciia's reputation—Lord Linbourne's life ?—Im- 
peſlible. Ihen where was I to hope for happineſs ? 
in age and apathy ? Could I look forward to en- 

joyrucuts, when the finer powers of ſenſation be- 
Candice extinct ? Would not my diſaſtrous fortune 
urge me on to an accumulation of crimes ? and 
V us it not virtue to ſhake off a being, which would 
either become a curſe to {ociety, or a tertible _ 
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pic of oſſended juſtice? — I had once cher ihed 
with horrible delight, the hope of deftrozing vir 
Sidney Audrey: | had. in fancy violated 1'abella's. 
honour .— Amelia was the victim; —ſhe lived to 
breathe forth the perpetual figh of to. turiag re- 
proach, and 1 was ſtill defeated in tne gratiict- 
tion which revenge hat meditate on my rival. 
Theſe were my hourly : rumin ationz. Au, Roſimnnal 
ſuch is the exile whom you hoaoar with your iricade 
thip. Such are the confeſſions of 2 being, whoſe 
intant mind was contaminated by prejudice, and 
who, taught to hare mankind before he was capi- 
ble of ditcriminating the difference bet wixt the gra- 
ces of virtue and the deformitièes of vice, conſidered 
the viciſſitudes ol fate as individual periecutio:s, which 
human ſeecling was bound to oppole, and refiting 
ſtrength to puaith, The baſis of pat :lolophy 1 is an 
univerſal love of our ſpecies; the muglicts of jea- 
louſy, reſentment, pride, revenge, and hatred ſet 
its precepts at dehance, waile they nouriſh all the 
miſeries of life, and render the thinking creature, 
man, ſcarcely one degree lefs ſavage than the tiger 

which he ſhrinks from. 
It was near midnight when I arrived at Briſtol. 
I ſtopped the chaitc at Mr. Randuiph's door, and 
knocked with an imp<tuolity which clcarly demon- 
ſtrated the impaticuce ot my mind: but how .uall 
TI deſcribe my chagrin when tac 1-rvaat 1atorned 
me that Mr. Ranuoiph had, early ia the morning of 
the tame day, ſct out for Gleno ven? I nad taken 
a lolemn oa never to viſit iy native mouutalas 
during the lifetime of Lady Azorey, and my dif- 

appointment was unuticravle, nere was nothin 

to be done but to return to Bath; and, as ſoon as 
fret hories could be procured, I ſet out to re-mca- 
lure my tedious journey. Lhe irritation of my 
mind was 1n no degree abated by this new ſource of 
rexation: 1 added the perplexing event to the long 
| 4 | Cata- 
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catalogue of my misfortunes, and the only idea 
which rendered them ſupportable was that of their 
ſpeedy termination. 3 

As ſoon as I entered the inn at Bath, I haſtened 
to my apartment, where I wrote the following 


$0 nn TT. 


O buſy WorLD ! ſince ev'ry paſſing day 
Unſolds new ſcenes of agonizing woe; 
Say, whither ſhall the child of mis'ry go? 
Where ſeck, mid thorns, one flow'r to deck his way? 
My ſtormy hour preſents no cheering ray; 
For me, no ſummer moru ſhall proudly glow : 
Round my chill'd heart the winds of winter bluw, 
While faiating Hope but lingers to decay. | 


Oh, barb'rous World ) why from my bleeding breaſt 
Bid peace, with all the pure aficRions, fly? 

While round my couch, Deſpair, in horrors dreſt, 
From my torn heart extorts th* eternal ſigh. 

Bid me, oh! hid thy trembling victim reſt, 
For ſince tis hi to live tis Hrav's to die! 


By the time I finiſhed the effuſion of deſpair, the 


morning was far advanced, and the houſe was per- 
fectly ſtill. I threw myſelf on my bed, and paſſed 


an hour in meditation ; the reſult of which was ter- 


rible to remember. I felt aſſured that exiſtence 


had no joys in ſtore for me, and I reſolved to periſh. 


My piltols were loaded; my mind diſordered by 
the frenzy of deſpair. I roſe, and advanced to- 


wards them :I ſtopped the blood ſeemed to 
recoil from my heart. I ventured another ftep ;— 
the abbey clock ſtruck four, and again all was ũ- 
lent. Thou ſolemn tongue of Time ! thought I, 


when next thy deep vibrations ſteal from their an- 
tique towers, I ſhall be at reſt I- this feveriſh 
brain will for ever ceaſe to ache ! this heart, this 


proudly throbbing heart, will freeze to the very 


centre {| 7 


I was now within a ſtep of the table. I ſhuddered 
not while I fixed my eyes on the inſtruments of 


tus 3 


death : I iretched forth my hand ; it did not trem 
ble. The deed,” ſaid I, “ is repugnant to na- 
ture but I am an outcaſt ; for me the world has 
neither comfort nor affection. I have been buffeted 
by the ſtorms of fortune, wounded by the arrogant, 
neglected by the proud; the object deareſt to my 


heart has inflicted on that heart —a wound, which 
time can never cure. Then wherefore ſhould I 
live?“ 

I was rouſed from my reverie of ſadneſs 
ruſtling ſound in the adjoining room. I heſitated, 
and liſtened ; but hearing nothing move, again re- 
turned to the table. Preſently a bell was rung, 
and a lamp called for, As it entered the apartment, 
I perceived a ſmall window over the door of my 
chamber, while a faint voice demanded, «« Who 
fleeps in the next apartment ?” 

«« A ſtrange gentleman,” replied the female ſer- 
vant of the houſe. * 1 don't knaw his name, but 
in the morning Vll ax.” 

« [t is of little importance,” ſaid the feeble in- 
quirer, with a faint and tremulous tone, *I only 
believe that the perſon is mad, by his ſtrange and 
zncoherent language; indeed 1 "thought I knew his 
voice. Do you not remember to have heard his 
name 2, 

6 Naw, my lady. But he's a lord —that TI be 


by a 


ure on.“ 


« Then I was miſtaken,” ſaid the lady ; ; « but 
chat he is out of his ſenſes is molt certain: I have 
not been able to cloſe my eyes ſince ke entered his 
chamber.” 

„ Zure !“ exclaimed the chamber-maid ; «« you. 
don't tell me 20. Why you mult knaw, that when 
} lit him to bis room, 1 thought a zeem'd to- look 
ö mighty creazed, His eyes be as wild 25 our tabby 
Cat's, ard his cheek as pale as the very theets, I 
think a is bezide himzelt, zure enough. Poor 
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zaul! I've a great mind to bide at his door all 
night; for a zeems quite a quality parſon, and I 
a-bin told, that your quality be terrible apt to make 
away we themſelves. Dear lack I ſhou'd never 
be able to bide in the houſe for fear of his hauntin 


at. Iwiſh I cou'd do any thing to keep him from 


zuch diſmal ways; for he is too comely a gentle- 
man to be let die, if one knaw'd how to ſave'n.” 
 « You increaſe my alarm!“ ſaid the lady; 
« your deſcription convinces me that he is a ma- 
niac.” | | Wo 

« O Lord-a-mighty !—a what ?—I never zeed 
zuch a thing in all my born days !” cried the girl. 


J took'n for a gentleman, and a look'd for all the 


world juſt like one. Shall I call up meaſter ?” 

6 J dare ſay he is 2 gentleman,” ſaid the fair in- 
valid, faintly.z « but he may, nevertheleſs, be a 
maniac.” | 

« Zure !“ exclaimed the girl; “ who wou'd-a- 


thought it? What's to be done ?—Do-e think that 


I could do any thing to quiet'n ? I ſhall be very 


willing, God knows !—No quality parſon that ever 


tarried at our houſe can zay that I reſuſed to do 
whatever they axed me.” | 
« I dare ſay you are very obliging,” cned the 
&« Fes, zure; I be always agrecable and com- 
plying.” | 
4 Then examine whether the door is faſt, leave 
your liazht upon the hearth, and I will enceavour 
to ſleep, ſaid the invalid. „ „ 
4 Ben't-e a-fear'd to bide alone ? cricd the girl; 


„ and 20 near the what-d'ye-call-urn gentleman?— 
You can't think how terrible ſcarcd a look'd I—the 


u icke d- one is often buſy with quality fokes, and 
who do knaw but a- may vreak in, aud veheave un- 
' . 4 _ BY 
dentcelly or 20 !—-L. ſhould be mezed, aud my 
| | | | the 
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the truth on't, if twere I—but you knaw beſt 
what pleaſes you, and I be always agreeable.” 
I placed a chair near the door of communica- 


tion, and raiſing myſelf upon it, endeavoured to 


get a view of the lady, whoſe voice awakened my 


curioſity. 4 Huſh ! do'e but harken !“ ſaid cham- 
| bermaid. „ As zure as I be living, he's agwain to 


hang himſelf. Lord-3-maſſey upon us ! what a rum- 
pus there will be in the houſe, if ſuch a pretty 
gentleman ſhould make away with himſelf. Then 
a-wou'd be buried in the croſs roads, with a ſtake 
drived through un.“ 

The idea made me ſhudder with horror. 

„ And then he'd be only made game on for his 
pains ;z for the world never pities fokes that are be- 
zide themſclves.“ | 

That's true, thought I. She continued 

« Perhaps he be in love ? — poor zaul 1— Well, 
if his ſweetheart proves falſe, a may perhaps find a- 
nother that will make him amends for it. Lou can't 
think what a comely gentleman a-his—a little ſun- 


burnt or 20; but his eyes be as black as a floe, and 


he is as tall and as itraight as a may- pole: and yet 
tor all that, I war'nt he'd be forgot juſt as 


2202 as au ugly body. Nobody would cars a pin 


adout hin, becauſe a was to foulith as to Kill 
timſclt for love; a thing that every body laugas 
at now-a days. Then what wou'd a-gat by it? 
why, he'd go to the wieked- one, and ther) de an 
ena ot Twould be ume enough to go to the 
next world waen a gets old and ug y: don't 
vou tink 20, ma' am ?—I'm zure J do.“ 

4460 wady by her Gleace had fallen into a flame 


be tn Zirl con inued —L1 liitened. 


2 5 » . 2 | Me 2 
* Dultucs, ma ain, it u uld be Zo pigeon heart- 
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out a mind, and naw-body would go by the road 
after dark, it would be zo unkid ; for country-vokes 
be ſometimes terrible frightful. There's naw-body 
more timerſome than I; and I ſhould be ſorry to 
be ſrightful for zuch a comely looking gentleman 


that's the truth on't. Dear me, if I cou'dn't cry 


my eyes out, only but to think what wou'd become 
of'n, if a was to take to deſpurt ways.” 
The lady ſtill remaining filent, her attendant, 


who was young and handſome, advancing towards 


a table on which ſtood a drefling-glaſs, and view- 
ing her countenance with evident admiration, re- 
ſumed her comments, while ſhe gratified her vanity. 

„Then ma'am you knaw,” ſaid ſhe till looking 
at herſelf, „ vokes will think that a-has done 
zomething terrible wicked, and was glad to rid 
himſelf of life for fear of the juſtices, and if he 


has got any kinsfolk or acquaintances, why they'd 

be aſhamed to own that a belong'd to um. 80 a2 
wou'd go to the bad place, and loſe his character, 
and all for nothing; while the whole world with, 


his falſe-hearted ſweetheart into the bargain, wou'd 
laugh ard ſnicker at'n for a great fooliſh ninny- 


| hammer.” 


This was Nature's reaſoning, and on me its 
impreſſion was certain. Every word ſunk deep 


into my heart; all the lore of wiſdom, all the 


ſophiſtty of ſchools, could not have poured perſua- 
fon imo my mind like that which fell from the 
tongue of this ſimple moraliſt. Yes, thought I, I 
mould be ſtigmatized as a fool, a coward, a deſ- 
picable ciimmal. The world would laugh at me 
—my friends, if I have any, would condemn me 
—lzbcl.a would triumph-— and, as foon as my man- 
„ed Icmains were marked with ignominious violence, 
my name would either be forgotten, or my crime 
12emembLercd with abhorrence ; all that this artleſs 


girl Lad propheficd weuic, in the ſpace of a few 


ſhort 
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ſhort weeks, be realized. The voice of reaſon ſpeaks 
through the ſoul-enchaining organs of reſiſtleſs 
truth; a child of Nature evinces that the poliſh 
of education, like the touch of the lapidary, by 
giving too fine a luſtre, ſometimes deſtroys the 
gem it ſeeks to embelliſh : for we have known many 
examples, where deep and laborious mental toil 
has enervated the reaſoning faculties. by overcharg- 
ing the labyrinths of thought; while a moderate 
ſhare of learning has called forth that flame which 
animated the boſom of a Shakeſpeare ! and rouſed 
to daring intrepidity, the lofty ſpirit of a Crom- 
well. | 5, 


CH AP. XVII. 


THE pretty chambermaid continued near the 
dreſſing-table; and I had, from the ſituation in 
which I placed myſelf, a perfect and diltint view 
of her features as they were reflected in the glaſs 
before her: they were exquiſitely beautiful. A 
box of rouge ſtood near her hand. After looking 
ſeveral times towards the bed, to obſerve that the 
_ Curtains were quite cloſed, ſhe with tremblin 
caution deepened the fine tint of her cheeek, while 
ſhe contemplated the fancied improvement with 
evident approbation. A lady's riding-hat, adorned 
with whiic feathers, was the next object of trial; 


and a ceep-drawn ſigh ſeemed to declare her 


longing for thoſe ornaments, which would not 
have lent an additional charm to the lovelineſs of 
— „„ 

After paſſing ſeveral minutes in ſilent contem- 
plation, during which her countenance aſſumed 
a variety of expreſhon not caſiiy detcribed, the 
ole towards the bed and liſtened, On her return 
to the table every thing that lay ſcattered about 
was curiouſly examined, not without frequent 
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| glances at the object which the mirror till pre- 


ſented. A train of reflections ſtole acroſs m- 
mind. Poor. pretty, painted fly! thou art like 
the inſet which hovers round the flame that kills 
it, thought I. Thou longeſt at this moment to 
revel in the full ſplendor of thoſe vanities, which 
would inevitably deſtroy thee. Thou haſt no rank, 
no exalted ſhield to protect thee from the taunting 
world; no privilege to vioiate the decencies of 
life; no gold to purchaſe praiſe; to ſilence truth; 
or to hire aſſaſſins, who may cruſh thy enemies. 


Thy pure unpracliſed heart would ſhrink at perſe- 


cution 3 and thou would'it, being poor and un- 
protected, periſh bencath the inſults of unpity ing 
Eneniics. | So 
While I was abſorbed in theſe reflections, the 
lady, who was concealed from my view by the 
cloſely drawn curiains, fighed deeply. Her prett 


but inquiſitive attendant ſtole fofily tov ards the 
door, and after fliding the hat upon a chair, was 


making her eſcape, when my unlucky phyſiognomy 


met her eye. Before I had time to deicend, the 


haftencd to the other fide of the bed, and nuriek- 


ed molt ichenently : the lady joined in the terri— 


ſying ſounds, and in a few minutes the whole houſe. 


vas awakened. 


„A ghoit } a ghoit !* exclaimed the arivhicd 


girl „ The ghout of the what-dVve cali-um gentle- 
man! I zaw it we wy aun eyes. A looked at 
I as bitter as theft a wou'd kill a body! Nobody 
klaus the renten but J. Dont-'e ax mel dont e 


ax me !* Again ſhe ihrieked, while icreral per- 
ions, who had ruled into te room dend; her to 


explain her nieaning. 


[ oh | 
: — DS | 8 pa » 3 * 1 TY ? 3 
% Ou! i Zed a-vou d walk, I zed a wou'd trou- 
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church wail, and @s tali us dlc tape! CET zure 


Zince I con. from D<vouliute did zuüuca a mer- 


tal fright appear before I. I fl. ail never reit in 
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my bed, that's zure | for I had'nt the heart to ax'n 
what a wou'd ha with I; and I knaw that the ghoſt 
had zummut to zay, or a-wou'dn't a walk'd, that's 
for ſartin. Dont-e awp 'n the door 2 if ye 
bean't ont of your wits: Who knaws what a may 
do if one angers him!“ 

« Whom, and what do you mean ?” cried a 
ſtrange voice. ** Diſh my jaſey, you're quizzing us. 
Stop your gab and tell us what's the fun now ?” 

O *tis naw fun, your honour my Lord,” repli- 

ed the chambermaid; tis all as true as the Golpel : 
if I be alive I zaw his ghoſt! The lady can tell - e 
what a-was ſhe calld'n by a ſtrange out-of-the-way 
neam. I can't bring it to mind: but, as zure as 
I was born, I zeed'n with my awn eyes.” 

« So I ſuppoſe, it you faw him at all,” inter- 
rupted the interrogator ; “ but leave ſhamming, and 
talk ſo that one may underſtand you. I do not be- 
lieve in ghoſts.“ 

« O! dont-e zay z0,—dont-e, if you na'n't a 
mind to bring un back again. God A-mighty vorgy 
me, for I did provoke'n, that's che truth on't. If 


a had a mind to hang himzclf, wha: was chat to I ? 


I had naw buſineſs to be meddling and meakin 

with other vokes troubles, not I. I tould the lady 
that a-was mazed when a- comed & our iu; and 
ſhe was of the zame way © "thinking. The Lord-a 
maſſy on his poor zaul! tor as Zure as I be living, 
the wicked one has got'n.“ 

Oa hearing me uy the door of communic tion, 
ſhe again began to trick. 

ny, dach my wig, you ſcream like a peacock! 
You have dinned the drum ot my cars, till I can- 
not tear my Own voice, ſaid the ranger. — The 
girl contiausd :- 

« Auver tlie 4888 awver the door! we two 
eyes lice tac lantern of the male coach; and a 
beh. tor all tac 7ST like the g<ats of our abbey ! 
h There 
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There did I zee un, or I bean't alive. Well, God 
A-mighty forgive 1! I had naw buſineſs to back- 


bite the poor zaul, that's zure enough! thof I 


knaw'd that a-wou'd make away we a-ſelf the mo- 


ment I zet eyes on un: a-look'd as 'twere be- 


twattled. | 
Quiz me, but you're a queer one !” ſaid the ſtran- 


ger; where did you learn your gab? why you 


may as well explain the buſineſs in Greek or He- 


brew, as in the twaddling language you adopt. 


Why you have been knawing and zawing this 
half hour, and not got through your ſtory after 
a”. 

Finding that the curioſity which this ſimple girl 


would excite could not fail to procure me a viſit from 


her hearers, I paſſed by another door which commu- 


nicated with the flaircaſe, and preſently joined the 


group. On entering the room, I perceived the cham- 


bermaid fitting on the ground, ſurrounded by ſeveral 
\ perſons collected from all parts of the inn, and 


a more groteſque aſſemblage never inſpired the pen- 


cil of a caricaturiſt. At tne ſight of me, her ſhricks 


grew louder than ever, till ſhe fell into a fat of 


hyſterics, and became wholly ungovernable; while 
to my infinite aſtoniſhment I found that the perſon 


whole voice had laſt addreficd her was the young 


nobleman whom I had met in the watch-houſe, on 
the firſt night of my arrival in London. The ſitu- 


ation in u hich I had then ſeen him totally preclu- 


ded the poſſibility of his recolleQting me, though . 
his features were infiantly recognized on my enter- 


ing the apartment. 
As ſoon as the fick impreſſion of altoniſhment 


ſubſided, and the tertiſied girl began to recover 
| herfevics, Lielt an unacccuntable longing 19 peep 


at the lady within the curtains. There was tome» 
thing in her voice, though zo, iceble, and ſcaret- 
ly articu}.:e, that awakened more than common 


curicity. Doubiful whether or not ſne was con- 


nected 


2 


1 


nected with any of the perſons then preſent, I 
waited to hear what they would ſay when the 
girl became reconciled to my appearance. The 


| whole group was preparing to depart, without mak- 


ing the lighteſt enquiry after the fair invalid, whoſe 


ſilence convinced me that ſhe wiſhed to remain un- 
noticed. There is ſome myſtery thought 1 in this ta- 


citurnity, and therefore I will be prudent. Still 
the buſy genius which never ſuffered my imaginati- 
on to repoſc, prompted me to dfeover who it 


could be, and what occaſioned ſuch extraordinary 


Caation. The trembling chambermaid was led to- 
wards her apartment; the group followed; and I 
was left alone with the ſilent incognita. 


However ſingular it may ſeem, the moment 


J had the power to gratify my curiolity, the in- 
Ci.nation ſubſided, There appeared to be ſomething 
ſo indelicately obtruſive in the attempt, that I had 


nut refoiutiou to draw bick the curtains. That 
the was alive, there could not be a ſhadow of 
doubt; her ſhrieks were proofs inconteſtable, 
That ne was ſileut did not aſtoniſh me, becauſe 


in ſuch a ſituation, the only way 10 eſcape diſcovery 
was to avoid every thing that might excite attention. 


I walked about the room, in hopes that ſhe would 


ſpeak 5 but not a ſyllable did the utter. I advan- 
ced towards the bed; again receded; a ſecond 
time approached a few ſteps, and recoiled with 


equal ſelf-reproof. I now ventured to ſpeak, aud 


to expreſs a hope that the filly girl had not alarmed 
her. Not a word repaid my atttentions, and I began 
to fear that ſhe was dead, when a long-laboured 


ſigh relieved me from the horrors of apprehenſi- 
on. i 1 | 
Il Ipauled ſeveral minutes, undecided how to act: 


my longing to obtain a fight of the unknown invalid 
was ſcarcely to be conquered: yet I knew. not 
iow to ſatisfy my inclination, without the riſk of 


again alarming her; and the certainty that my 


conduct 


(ain 


conduct would be deemed a violation of decorum, 
inſulting to the delicacy of her ſex, made me re- 
coil whenever I approached her. I therefore re- 
ſolved to return to my chamber, and to wait till 
her hour of riſing, when I might with propriety in- 
quuc after her health. I examincd the door of 
communication; it had no faſteping on my tide 
ſhe therefore had the power to prevent my re- 
entering her apartment; but I had jill the panes 
cf plats over it, from whence 1 could ice, and 
com ice myſelf whether I knew her, in caſe tlie 
miplht refuſe me admittance into lier prefence. 
Day-light began to enter through my curtains 3 
and as 1 bent my eyes on the piſtols which lay be- 
tore me, my heart thuddered, and my whole frame 
was Chilicd with a tremor which cannot be de- 
ſcribed. The interval of reaton had tubdued tie 
impatience of deipair; and I ſcarcely dared ap- 
preach that ſpct on which, only two hours before, 
[ had meditated ſelf-deſtruction. The momen- 
tary frenzy, diverted trom its courſe by a combi- | 
nation of trivial events, had paſſed away like a2 
ſummer orm; and the unclouded inteliect which 
ſucceeded, made me bluih at the impetuoſity of 
my paſſions. So rapid are the tranſitions of irri- 
table minds; ſo minute is ſomcçtimes the event 
which determines the fate of mortals, that even 
on the verge of eternity when the criſis makes the 
ſoul tremble in tha conflict, one glimmering ray 
of reaſon can deſtroy the gloomy thadows of det- 
pair, and check the hand that is raiſed to annini- 
late . 1 | 
While I ſtood transfixed and chilled with horror, 
a murmuring groan awakened my attention, 1 
liftenedz it was repeated. Human reſciution 
could no longer reſiit the impulſe of curivity, 
and, on tip toe, I returned to the avjouning cant» 


2 
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CHAP. XVII. 


1 GENTLY drew back the curtain, and, with 
2 degree of coniternation which no language can 
deſcribe, beheld Amelia Woodfor pale and entire- 
iy ſenſeleſs! her eyes were cloſed; her cheek 
had loſt that beautiful and healthful roundneſs 


which exiiibited the frethneſs of youth, when 


a tew weeks back I had bcheld her the pride of 
her family, and the admiration of the faihionable 
wor.d. dhe apprared at leaſt ten years older, and 
ſo unlike her former teif, that had not every 


ſeature becn ingelibiy impreſſed upon my mind, 
I ſhould not have knoan her. I touched her 


arm ubich lay acroſs her boſom; it was as cold 
as marble; ber lips were colouricſs; the ſcarce- 


iy breathed, ana my diſtreſs was terrible, I was 


at à loſs ro Gecide in my own mind, whether 


the was only in a {tate of ſaſpen led ſenſation, 


owing to the fright the had experienced, or ab- 
lolutely expiring. In either cafe, I deemed my- 
ſelf acc:firy to her peril, and throwing myſelt 


on my knees near her pillow, gave way to the 


moſt diſtracted ſelf-reproaches. 
« Poor, gentie victim of a too generous ſenſibi- 
lity !? faid I; „ am l, at laſt, deitined to cloſe 


thy eyes in death, and to witneſs that ſcene of 
horror which will conſign me io perpetual an- 


guiſl: ?“ 1 kiſſed her pale and icy cheek ; I preſ- 


ted her liitleſs hand to my aching, feveriſh boſom. 


Too ſurcly it was the magnet of unerring dellt- 
ny which drew me hither,” ſaid I, to receive 


an awful and decifive punithment for all the ago- 
nies which thy gentle heart has ſuffcred!” I roſe 
haſtily 3 I raiſed her on my trembling arm; her 
whole frame was powerleſs. I addreſſed her in 


the kindeſt and moſt ſoothing language; but the 


heard me not. Expecting every moment that he 
| would 


„ 


would breathe her laſt ſigh upon my ungratefu! 
| boſom, I raved like a wretch deprived of reaſon, and 
curſed my fate in the very bitterneſs of ſorrow. 

The ſound of my voice brought the chamber- 
maid once more to the ſcene of diſtreſs. As ſoon 
as ſhe enterrd the room, I demanded when Miſs 
Woodford arrived; and whether ſhe was alone. 

«© he comed late laſt night,” ſaid the gir!; “ and 
a young gentleman comed we her.“ 

« A young gentieman== !“ 

6 Aye zurt. He that you zted here but juſt 
now,“ replied the girl. He is a lord, and a- 
zeemed mighty fond of the poor young lady, that's 
the truth on't ; and a-zaid that was a-going to 
Briiter bytimes in the N 20 if you do 
want to zee my lord, you be lucky to have 
catched' n. I ſball go and call the lady's gentle- 
man? A-do only flcep in next chaniber—an 1 

warr*ut he'il come, it 1 do fetch un, thof I be a 
litile ateard of'n too.“ 

Do you know his name 7?“ ſaid 1 haſtily, 
ſtill ſupporting Amelia, and watching her death- 
like features. 


„No but I can ax his walley,—the foreigner 
gentleman ;—I don't fear he.” — 

« Fly quickly,” ſaid I, * and mind that you 
make no miſtake — every moment is precious, 
—every moment full of danger.” 

„ Zure! Well, IU not tarry; but take care 
vou don't let the poor lady die while I be want- 
in 29 5 
. flew the oirl, and again I conjured 
Amelia, if ihe had the ſmalleſt degree of ſenſation, 
to aniwer and relieve me. Dear and gentle 
friend, ſaid I, «+ ſpeak io the unhappy Wal- 

ſingham, — convulſive ſpaſm ſhook her frame 
almoſt to annihilation; for the moment of return- 
ing ſenſe was rendered terrible, by the ſound of 


that 


(cm » 


that voice, which ſhe could not but remember 
with agony. | yp | 

The fimple chambermaid juftly believed that 
no perſon was ſo capable of giving her the 
name of the young nobleman as he who bore it: 

ſhe therefore thought, that the ſhorteſt way of ſet- 
tling the matter was to make him a vifit, without 
farther heſitation ; and in a few minutes he enter- 
ed the chamber. As he approached the bed, Ame- 
lia endeavoured to ſpeak; but the feeble ſtate of 
her nerves, and the univerſal laſſitude which poſ- 
ſeſſed her frame, prevented the power of utter- 
Ace. . | 5 

„D- me, this is a good go!“ exclaimed the 
young lord. «© Who the Devil are you, Sir? and 
what buſineſs have you in this lady's chamber? 
Come, kennel my keen ſportiman—there?s no bird 
for you in this covey ;—tip us the go-by—or I 
ſhall be apt to ſhew you the way—daſh my jaſey.” 

I made no anſwer, but {till gazed on Amelia with 
a mixture of pity and compunction. She frequently 
raiſed her languid and feveriſn eyes towards me; 
ſbe ſighed deeply, and often: a tear rolled down 
her wan cheek, —and my heart was burſting with 
conſcious agonies. All the pangs of remorſe, all 
the tortures of ſclf-reproof, conſpired o drive me 
frantic:— I ſnatched Miſs Woodford's hand z— l 
kiſſed it. A feeble preſſure convinced me that ſhe 
was not inſenſible to my ſorrow. She endeavour- 
ed to ſpeak, to ſmile,—but the effort was ſubdued 
by the interpoſition of Heaven, and the benign 
angel was not permitted to bellow on my aMlic- 
tions the mot tranſient gleam of conſolation. 

The young nobleman ſtood like one that was 
petrified with aſtoniſſiment.— He looked by turns 
earneſtly at me and at Miſs Woodford—At length 
with a tone half ſerious and half jocvlar, he addreſ- 
ied me | 


« Hark 


tclly, the fre zy of his conduct. 
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" Hark ye, my hearty, this won't do, by all 
that's quizzical. This lady is under my protecti- 
on, and you muſt not think to offend her. 80 
ou had better be moving, my honeſt fellow; 
take yourſelf off—go it—budge—the road lies 
be fore you—ſtraight as your noſe. —I don't want 
to quarrel with you— I hate 2 row—but you muſt 
not remain another ſecond in this chamber—unleſs 
you have a mind to ſport your barking-irons, and 


- finiſh the thing handſomely.” 


„If you have a right to claim Miſs Woodford's 
confidence,“ ſaid 1—“ if ſhe gives you authority to 


command my abſence, I ſhall depart. But if ſhe 


will allow me to protect her, your menaces will 


be of little importance.” 


Mits M codford waved her hand, as if to check 


the altercation. 


* You fee, my Lord,” ſaid 1, that this is no 
place tor inveſtigating who has and who has not 


A right hae, In the cauſe of humanity every 


man is aut..orifed to folicw the diQtates of his heart; 
and I ſhoulua not deſcrve to be ranked with my 
fellow- c aturcs, were I capable of deſerting ſuch 
a wWom.-::;, and in ſuch a ſituation. I—1 am the 
cauſe of all that Mits Weedford ſuffers— it is to 
me that ſtc is indebtcu for theſe conflicts of mind, 
u hici: Menace even ber exiſtence. But I will ſnatch 
her rem tle arms of death---ſhe fhail not periſh 
—]} will not be her murderer | Look vp, Ame- 
li- — be cond{orted— command the wretch who does 
not ccc thy pitys end Jet one honourable 
aclior in ſom. degree, Prove an (xtenuetlen of the. 
} 77 

«. Oh, Walhn, gham! * tis hed 51175 VV. ON ciord, 
as ne hid Yor toe upon bet 7 low. | 

„ MWulfingham!“ mc rruz ted 
wiih Get iurpriſe, quce: m 


an gham Aingforih ! ters © 
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old Aubrey is waiting at Briſtol to marry little 
Milly. You played truant, my fly one ; and wo- 
men are not to be cajoled without ſome ſhew of 
ſpirit, my hearty. I adviſed her to carry the colo- 
nel's knapſack—and ſhe's going to head-quarters 
under my eſcort. So ſtrike your colours, and beat 
up for recruits in ſome other diſtrit—little Mil- 
ly is no match for you, I promiſe you.” 

The ſpirit of contradiction began to acquire its 
uſual aſcendancy over my mind, and the young 
champion's language only ſerved to augment its 
powers of reſiſtance. I could not bear his taunt- 
ing manner; I could not endure the mortificati- 
on of a refuſal from the juvemle protector of 
Miſs Woodford. After 2 ſhort pauſe, I replied, 
with a tone of marked indignation - Your com- 
mands and Colonel Aubrey's claims are very diſ- 
tinct indeed; and I ſhall as firmly reſiſt the one 
as I ſhall as firmly reſiſt the one as I ſhall hold 
the other ſacred. If Amelia can be happy with my 
friend the molt worthy and honourable of 
men! Heaven can bear witneſs low ſiucere- 
ly I ſhall cxult in her fciicity. Bur if her 
determination is averſe to ſuch an union, my hand, 
my life ihall be dedicated to the promotion of her 
peacz—to the eſtabliſhment of her future tranquil- 
lity.” + 

Miſs Woodford, raiſins herſelf on her arm, 
feebly articulates “ Never !“ 
Lou ſre that I was right, my hearty,” cried 
the young lord. You may hand yourſcit off 
as toon as convenient. — 80 let us ayjourn 
and drink a bottle of champaign to „bur tpcedy 
 convezance. Ycu fee to be a merry fellow, 
„ orwithiſtanding your ry faces—and nothing 
lcttles love like a cheartul glaſs and a clear cou- 
lcience. 
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ſcience. Daſh me, what Ggnifies repentance ?—the 
thing is done—Milly is going to patch up the bu- 


ſineſs with the help of a parſon ; and Aubrey is 
a d- d fine fellow, and—ſo there ends the whole 
matter handſomely. Beſides my little coufin 
wants reſt ; ſhe has been piping all the way down 
to Bath—and deviliſh ill into the bargain. Let 
hee alone ſhe'll come about, and all will be 
Tight, if you will but be quiet.“ | 


I ſoon found by the converſation of the young 


nobleman that he was no other thon Lord Kenearth; 
the perſon to whom I had not long before, offered 
my ſervices as a travelling tutor. With ſome per- 


ſuaſions on his part, and many expreſſive glances 


from Miſs Wocdford, I conſented to quit the 
room; we ordered breakfaſt, for it was near ſeven 
oO Clock, and in a few minutes retired to another 
apartment. gs 5 18 
Lord Kencarth, notwithſtanding his uncouth 
language, and affectedly knowing manners, poſ- 
ſeſſed a generous brave and ſeeling heart. He had 
been bis mother's darling from his infancy; and 
her nature was ſo affectionately gentle, that the la- 
bour of her life was uniformly that of gratifying 
every wiſh which her ſon could entertain or ex- 
preſs. His education had been wholly negleQed 
— his vill in every reſpect unconſtrained, He had 


aſſociated with grooms, been flattered by dependants, 
and, by ſtepping from the nurſery to the ſtable, 


was as uncultivated in mind and manners as though 


he had been born cn a deſart, and reared to man- 


hood in tie ſociety of ſavages - yet, his boſom 


was warmcd by thoſe liberal affections, which are 


ſometinics aliens io the moſt poliſhed and exalted 
individuals; While his heart never failed to { mpa- 
thize, or his hand to ſuccour the uniappy. It ihe 


virtucs 
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virtues are the aſſociates of a wild unfaſhioned na- 
ture, let the poliſhed and the proud bluſh while they 
contemplate their own deformity ! 


CH AF. ME. 
DURING breakfaſt we converſed on Miſs Woud- 


ford's ſituation : I found that, ſoon after her return 


to the houſe of her mother, ſhe became delirious ; 


and, by the advice of Doctor Pimpernel, was remov- 


ed to a privaie mad-houſe, of which he was the prin- 
cipal proprictor. 


The doctor had travelled much, and had tried all 


_ profeſſions, in all climates. The concluſions which 


he drew from experimental knowledge were theſe— 
That two-thirds of the breathing race were mad; 
and that he who could get poſſeſſion of a patient's 


mira, as more than half aſſured of dominion, 
| Whether in a ſtate of convaleſcence or of confirmed 
inſanity. For this reaſon he ſet up a mind-mill, 


where he ground the ſhattered particles of intelleQ, 
to his own purpoſe ; and when the produce of his 
labour promiſed either reputation or profit, he never 
failed to promote the one, or to embrace the other. 
A huſband who wanted to have a troubleſome wite 


talen care of —a libertine who wiſned to provide for a 


miſtreſs, when the edge of paſſion bedaine Hunted by 
ſaticty—or a man of refined taſte, who fought to 


fſercure unguarded 1onocence, found infinite advar- 
tages in the ſubduing atmoſphere of the ail-potent 


mind-mill. 
To this ſcene of variegated miſery Miſs Wood- 


ford was ccoveyed, bathed with her mother's tears, 


and unconſcious of her dreary aoti.autiong the 


doctor Prom: od to attend bk * colt, | wioiutely 
e al! intercourſe Kut. ler fi or con- 
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Mrs. Woodford's confidence in Doctor Punpernel's 
profeſhonal ſkill was boundleſs ; ſhe did not recolle&t 


chat he was alſo ſkilled in profeſſions ; and . 


. 


: 
8 
Art 


— hae of 1 
Iitical warfare. Like the vanes of a 
ſoared above every other object, and was 
turning to all points without fixing to any. 

one country, educated i in another, a 


ih 


T 
. 


His ere was a ſort of 
ſurance, Scottiſh 3 Italian —— Ibe- 
2 pride, Gallic philoſophy, and Engliſh apathy— 

one 


perpetually ftruggling with the other, with- 
out either, for a moment, obtaining the aſcendancy. | 
Born in Ireland, educated in Scotland, poliſhed in 


Italy, and bronzed in Britain— he was originally in- 


— for the church; but the circumſcribed limits 
of his theological reſearches excluded him from the ; 


Interior of the holy ſanctuary, and confined the ſpe- 
cimens of his art to the ſadly ſolemn precincts of 
the church-yard, where innumerable monuments will 


remain to the end of time, of his induſtry, {ſkill, po: 


pularity, and cxperience. 


" Miſs Woodford had been confined ſeveral days, 


when the ſilence of her ſecluſion was broke in upon 


P by a viſit from the Duke of Heartwing; and her 


weary eyes were at length open to all the horrors of 


Fer 
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her ſituation. The cold 
treated his philanthropic viſit 
city is now honoured with that exalted title—con- 
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eccentri- 


vinced his Grace that her intellects ſtill retained the 
ſtrong power of diſcriminating the immeaſurable 
diſtance betwixt humanity and oſtentation. She 
received him with the marked and unaſſuming pro- 


priety of good- breeding, while he diſplayed that 


conſciouſneſs of ſuperior rank which chilled her bo- 
ſom, as the lofty barren ſummit of Plinlimmon tow- 


ers above the calm but fertile valley, which diſplays 


the gifts of nature, cven amidſt the glooms that would 


overwhelm it. 
The aſtoniſhment 1 diſdain which filled Miſs 


Woodford's boſom was, by her illuſtriogs viſitor, 


miſtaken for the timidity of awed reſpect ; while, in 
proportion as ſne ſmothered her indignation, he grew 


great in ſelf- importance, proving the forbearance of 


ſuffering worth, when oppoſed to the pride of ad- 


ventitious conſequence. With kind and i: 


ſing pity the noble viſitor lamented her 1 
commiſerated her ſituation, and with the ſame 


ridiculed her 


breath, turning to Doctor Pi 


ſorrow-ſtricken looks, remarked the ruthleſs ravages 
of undeſerved affliction, and pompouſly took his 


leave, to ſeek the ſociety of men without feeling, and 
women without ſhame ! Little did this proud 


tome, this breathing pictuce of exalted life, reflect, 


All outward 8 of attractive grace, 
Hereditary 228 beauty, valour, 

Wit, learning, fancy, eloquence div: ne! 
Where godlike Via rr dwells not in the ſoul, 
May feed upon the vapour Adulation, 

And boaſt an unſubſtantial glitt ring name, 
That dazz .es ovly for a fl-etiag day: 

Mile innate GrLonr ſhall outſtrip the grave, 
And ſhine, when all of pageantry and pri le 
Like che falſe meteor on the wings of night) 
Shell waſte in empty air*!” 


* Sicilian Lover. 
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CH AF. AL. 


THE viſit which Miſs Woodford received from the | 
Duke of Heartwing, rouſed her torpid ſpirits to a 


new exertion ; ſhe had, previous to her confinement, 
received a letter from Colonel Aubrey, liberally of- 
fering her his hand, and promiſing to bury her indiſ- 


cretion in eternal oblivion. This noble and generous 
conduct may be condemned by the faſtidious ; but it 


will not fail to excite admiration in the boſom that is 
ſoftened by humanity. There are few men, born 


and cducated in the great world, who would take to 


their arms a repentant wanderer, and allow, that a 


life of ſober virtue has power to compenſate for the 


criminality of a fingle moment: but there are many 
who will readily reſign their domeſtic treaſure to the 
licentious embraces of another, and even glory in the 


beaſt of being wedded to a ſanctioned wanton ! 


Which of the two is the moſt honourable character, 


I ſhall leave modern ſophiſts to determine: my opi- 


nion has long been decifive on the ſubject. 


After a weck's ſecluſion Wiſs Woodford eſcaped - 


from her den of perſecution, and, not knowing 
 whither to ſeek an aſylum, paſſed the night of her 


_ emancipation in wandering about the fields near 
Hamſtead. Soon after day-break ſhe was diſcovered 


by Mr. Optic, who had heard of her confinement, 


and was haſtening to appriſe her of her ſituation. 


Fainting with fatigue and nearly exhauſted for want 
of nouriſhment, ſhe ſunk into his arms as he ap- 
: 2d her; and the only power which was left 
her to expreſs her ſorrows, or her ſenſe of his Kind- 
neſs, was that of tcars; they flowed abundantly— 


| they drew from his ſeeling heart a ſympathetic tri- 


bute, which ſtoics may ſmile at, but which ſenſibi- 
lity would be proud to boaft as its pureſt, ſweeteſt 


attributc ! His was not the ſupei ficial oſtentation of 


huma- 


humanity His ideas of friendship are beſt Fnoau 
by his cn claſſical and harmonious 1-lineation — 


Zy fricndſhip's kl dc. 
All icenes del:ight—ull ſ-aſo:'s tho, 
That, when the forms of winter roli, 
Wilk cr tant ſpring can charm th icul, 
And bi! the roſe of pleifure bla, 
ANIid poverty's ſurruundiag fro, 


As ſoon as Miſs Woodford was awakened from 
the dream of aſtoniſhment which Mr. Optic's pre- 
ſence had occaſioned, ſhe intreated that he would 
conduct her to her mother. He obeyed, and at- 
tended her to that home which maternal ſondneſs 
never cloſed againſt her. But her chagrin was infi- 
| nite when a ſtrange ſervant informed her, that Mrs. 
Woodford, her health being greatly impaired by ſor- 
ro for the abſence and mental derangement of her 
daughter, had, by the perſuaſions of Doctor Pimper- 
nel, conſented the ſame morning to ſet out with Lady 
Kencarth for Briſtol. She alſo received farther in- 
telligence, that Colonel Aubrey was at that port, 
waiting to ſail for Gibraltar; and that Mr. Ainsforth 
had departed for Glenowen, to form a matrimonial 
alliance with Miſs Hanbury. — The laſt erroneous 
report, I afterwards ſound, had been conveyed to 
Miſs Woodford by the deſire of Sir Sidney Aubrey. 
Mr. Optic attended the fair fugitive to the houſe of 
Lady Kencarth, where ſhe found her thoughtleſs but 
generous coufin the Viſcount, that inſtant ſetting out 
for Briſtol. He offered her his protection; and ſhe 
knew his heart. They therefore departed together, 
after pouring forth a thouſand grateſul acknowledg- 
ments for Mr. Optic's kind and benevolent inter- 
ference, Rs 
The brief narrative being ended, I could not for- 
bear to expreſs my indignation at the malignant folly 
of Sir Sidney Aubrey. It ſcemed as if he knew no 

G3 gratis 
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tification in life equal to that of perſecuting me. 
e — already wreſtcd every hope ſrom my boſom, by 
depriving me of ſabella, and with a miſchievous de- 
light, w which was the very wantonneſs of cruelty, he 
endeavoured to prevent my making an honourable re- 
compence for the wrongs I had heaped upon Miſs | 
Woodford. His only delight, thought I, is the 
yy of irritating my weary mind, in hopes that 
ſhall fly from perſecution to the quiet of a grave! 
Then, hall I yield ; and by expiring prove myſelf a 
coward? Shall I leave a wretch to revel in thoſe joys, 
of which he has made me hankrupt ? Shall che lit- 
tle tyranny of infancy ripen into mature oppreſſion, 
and my deſpot live to triuniph ? Theſe tacit 33 
originating in the juſt indignation c oftended 
rebounded on my heart, and bruiſed its aching = 
I writhed beneath the agony of thought, till reſent- 
ment fixing in my breaſt, anticipated rc reven - 
exemplary, terrible revenge. 

The next ſenſation that poſſeſſed my mind was 
compunCtion for my conduct towards Miſs Wood- 
ford ; for it has ever been a decided opinion in my 
mind, that the man who firſt ſeduces a woman from 
the parhs of chaſtity is acceflary to all the ills that 
may await her during the remaining hours of her ex- 
iſtence. To him the aching mind applies for ſolace, 
the trembling boſom for protection, the cloſing eye 
for that mild and contrite tear, which ſhould em- 
balm the duſt, polluted by his paſſions. Are theſe 
the offices of modern gallantry ? 2 ſuch the graced 
attentions evinced by the exiſting race of man? For 
what does the lover in theſe enlightened times ſeduce 
his unſuſpecting victim ?—For the vanity of con- 
queſt! Whom does he conſider in the triumph of 
ſenſuality /—Himſelf! What breaſt will contemn 
the libertine in the circles of congenial depravity ?— 
None | Then where is woman to ſeek for that obli- 
Non of thought which can alone render * 
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folerable ?—Either in a daring round of * 
or in the grave! 

I was rouſed from my rever'e by the appearance of 
Miſs Woodford. Merciful God ! how did my heart 
throb when I beheld her - emaciatcd, trembling, and 
feeble as ſhe ſtood before me ! I few towards her, 
ſhe ſunk upon a chair, 2nd, burſting into tears, 
overwhelmed me with affliction. Lord Kencarth, 
during my reverie, had quitted the room, and 1 had 
once more an opportunity of pouring forth the an- 
guiſh of my heart at the feet of my unſortunate 
victim. I conjured her to tranquillize her mind, — 
to unfold the determination of her boſom : and, if 
| the was ſtill averſe to an union with Colonel Aubrey, 
to beſtow on me that hand which would do honour to 
my family. 

She looked earneſtly at me durin | ſeveral mi- 


nutes. The tenderneſs of 


the ſtern gaze of indi and with a firm 1 
five tone, ſhe anſwered— Never, Walfingham ! 
Oh ! never The delirium of affeftion is over; and 
tn mide of infect hve wow. fete Grnteing ts. 
my boſom. Since I could not faſcinate your mind by 
the purity of virtue, I am neither ſo vain nor ſo 
believing as to hope, that, robbed of the jewel repu- 
tation, * will eat my feelings, or ſooth them 
into ſelf- acquittal; the pride of my heart has out- 
lived the purity of my fame. If I was benemh 
. —::, breads rd 


« I will not promiſe — replied Mike 
Woodford. « Friendfhip may rapidly ripen into 
love but love requires a length of time before it can 
ſoften into friendſhip. A thouſand gradations muſt 
mark a diminution of the intereſting emotions of the 
heart, which are wholly different from thoſe of a 

Ga mental. 
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mental nature. The cold reſpect of friendfhip is an 
inſult to the memory of love z for the deſpot who 


« rules a tyrant, if he rules at all,” having once 


been in poſſeſſion of unbounded tway, will not con- 
deiccnd to become a penſioner on the mental charity 
of his vaſlal, till the rcign of dominion is recom- 


menced by a new ſource of twinmp;.s, and another 


object occupics the mournful vacuum, which is {till 
acuing in the boſom. Men may talk of ſober frieud- 
ſhip growing out of deeply-ructed love: it is a fine 
romantic {yecies of ſophiſtry, invented by caprice to 
ſooth the victims of a deluded faith; a plcaſing, pla- 


_ cid maſk, calculated to conceal rhe fickentug features 


of diſguſt, and to cheat the ſenſes with a ſhadow of 
that pallion, which tine, and the ficklencſs of folly, 
have completely vanquiſhed.“ 5 5 

« You think too ſcverely of our ſex,” ſaid I, 


4 


« when you ſuppoſe that reſpect, eſteem, and friend- 


ſhip, ceaie with love.“ 
« Ah, Walſingham!” replied Miſs Woodſord, 


| ſhaking her head with a melancholy expreſſion, „you 


know not the meaning of the word. There is only 
one ſort of love, but there are a thouſand different 
cages of X*.” 


„ What was the attackment of Heloiſe to St. 


Preux ?“ ſaid I. | | 
« J. ve, replied Amelia, © The great delineator 
of Nature, who formed thoſe imaginary beings, knew 


that it was love. The reCtitude of a fincly organized 
mind may teach it to fulfil the duties of domeitic life 
with decency and honour: gratitude may inſure at- 
tention, and moral virtue be the baſis of fidelity: but 
all this may be done at the ſame moment that the 
ſenſes are poſſeſſed, and the boſom animated by ten- 


n'y a que d'une ſoi te d'amour; 1 ais il y en α mille d. t- 
ſere vt · a coj ies. 
| RockEyFOUCAULD, 
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derer, warmer affeckions for another objeQ. I could 
be the lover of my friend; but the vanity of the hu- 
man heart will not, till after every trace of paſſion is 
exterminated, permit us to be the friend of him whom 
it has once acknowledged as a lover. I do not pre- 
tend to aſſert, that the ardent fondneſs of the paſ- 
Hon, the tender hopes, the zealous aſſiduities, which 
characteriſe a lover in the early enthuſiaſm of purſuit, 
can laſt bryond poſſeſſion of their objeQ : theſe do 
not conſtitute love; they are the mere appendage, | 
worn on the holiday of expeCtation, and caſt off when 
reaſon points out a milder, purer ſource of pleaſure. 


Ihe mind then embraces a more ſolid gratification z 


the object oi its altection—for I will not admit of 
its cold ſhadow friendſhip-then becomes a part ot 
our Cexiltcnce. We find it as cloſely united with vi- 


tality, as the air we breathe z it is a ſort of ſecond 


ſelf, which muſt either be acknowledged as ſuch, or, 
being torn by violence from its natural home, become 
an alien for ever.” 

« Is there not a pure ſenſation which may be felt 


when the ardent paſſions become harmonized by time 


and nature? ? ſaid I. 

« Unqueſtionably,” anſwered Miſs Woodford 3 ; 
&« but ſtill it is love, not friendſhip. That being does 
not deferve the proud diſtinction, the tranſcendent 
merit of truly loving, Who eould not paſs a life of 
calm enjoyment wholly uncontaminated by every 


| ſenſual motive; who could not retain the rich and 


ſacred impulſe of the ſoul, not only amidſt the buſy, 


dark viciihtudes of 3 but even in a ſtate of 


laſting ſeparation.” _ 
I ighed at the idea - the continued—aiter a Hh 


of re proof, which I felt more thaa I ſhould have done 


the fevercit reproaches — | 
Ho ſceptical was that emotion of your heart !” 
ſaid ſhe, © But it is the custom of | your lex to do mM 
the enthuſiaſm of our s in points of alf. tion, til! » 
G 5 are 
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are taught to ſuſpect it ourſelves; and that ſincerity, 
which requires a watch over its thoughts and actions, 
will ſoon feel an inclination to revolt. We may in- 
dulge the glowing illuſions of fancy till we teach our- 
rn be ging particularly if the chimeras 
which they preſent are pleaſing to the mind, or grati- 
fying to the ſenſes. By back ſoothing deceptions, 
the ſhadows of caprice grow into ſubſtantial joys, till 
time invigorates the ſpring of affection, and the faſci- 
nation becomes not only ſtrong, but laſting. Theſe 
are the cauſes and effects of pure and genuine attach- 
ment, ſpringing from, and exiſting only in minds of 
a peculiar and exalted caft : the ſelfiſh ſenſualiſt was 
not born to know them“ 

« Yet I cannot he'p thinking, that more real feli- 
city owes its birth to friendſhip than to love,” ſaid I. 
That point I will not diſpute with. you,” ' replied 
Miſs Woodford ; “ but the heart muſt have ſome 
Arong and intereſting ſenſation of attachment, or it 
will becume an aching vacuum, believe me. Call it 
i11endfhip, call it love: but whichever name you give 
it, remember that it muſt ſtand alone; it muſt not 
be dependent on another ſpecies of enchantment, or 
originate in any remote impreſſion on the paſſions.” 
„ am rather inclined to think that apathy is more 

deſirable than either, ſaid I; “ and that to eſcape 
the pangs of ſenſibility, I would readily relinquiſh its 
enjoyments - „ | 
„ How falſe is ſuch reaſoning !” interrupted Miſs 
Woadford. „I recollect the words of an elegant 
writer, who ſays, „Is there a man upon the face of 
the earth who would deliberately accept of all the 
wealth, and all the affluence this world can beſtow, 
if offered to him upon the ſevere terms of his being 
unconnected. with a ſingle mortal whom he could 
love, or by whom he ſhould be beloved 2? 


* Aemeth's Sranilation of Cicero's Lelius- 
We- 


pale, and the blood ſuddenly forſook her lip, as ſhe 
ſunk into my arms, overwhelmed with contending 
emotions. knew not what to do: I could not 
think of leaving her in ſuch a fituation, and I knew, 
at the ſame time, that to be diſcovered with Miſs 
Woodford, whom I had renounced, apparently, would 
convey ſuſpicions injurious to my ſincerity, and fatal 
to her laſt hope of happineſs. | 1 880 
After ſeveral minutes had elapſed, — minutes, no 
leſs perilous to her than painful to myſelf, —I ob- 
ſerved the firſt tinge of returning circulation, caſting 
a feeble fluſh over her check, and on her lip, which 
quivered as ſhe addreſſed me. . : 
„ Oh, Walfingham!” ſaid ſhe, with a fceble tone 
of intreaty, I conjure you to depart, - to leave me, 
for ever. Your preſence will be but a poor return 
for Colonel Aubrey's generous. conduct, —though a 
| certain ſource of agony to my afflicted parent. You 
have once involved me in the deepeſt abyſs of mi- 
{ery ; do not again expoſe me to contempt and ſor- 
row. You cannot, oh, Walfingham ! you will not, 
a ſecond time, be the deſtroyer of Colonel Aubrey's 
hopes; — for, with all my frailties, all my imperfec- 
tions, he ſtill loves me.” th 
The recollection of what I had long felt for Iſa- 
bella, convinced me that the human heart will ſome- 
times linger round the very ſhadow of departed hopes: 
—that “ though we are driven from the ſanctuary, 
cur thoughts {till cleave to the threſhold.” | 
« Can you be happy with Colonel Aubrey?“ ſaid I. 
Miſs Woodford fighed, and her eyes uttered a. 
thouiand anſwers, which her tongue had not power 
to expreſs. At laſt, with a faultering articulation,, 
ihe replied, “I can be tranquil; I can be reſigned; 
1 Mall obey a dear and adored parent; I ſhall prove. 
| 
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my gratitude to a worthy—honourable man; and 1 
ſhall quit this ſcene of painful humiliation for ever. 
Lord Kencarth now ruſhed into the room: Wal- 
ſingham, cried he, « by all that is fair and honour- 
able, you muſt inſtantly be off; or my pretty coz 
will, by prozing with you, loſe a huſband who will 
patch up the flaws you have made in her reputation. 
— Come, my hearty, kiſs little Milly, and bid her 
farewel. - What has paſled muſt be forgotten, and 
the Il make a better wife than half her acquaintances 
after all. Then turning towards Miſs Woodford he 
exclaimed, „ Daſh my wig! why Milly, what a 
doleful phiz you make! You look as though you 
hadn't a ſmile left to pay the parſon. Quiz me, coz, 
why I ſhou'dn't wonder if you ſung the black pſalm, 
when you ſhould be queering us with love, honour, 
and obey.— Cheer up, my neat one ! brighten your 
Iparkicrs, and tip old wigſby a twitch of the heart, 
in return for his gold padlock. Why, if you pipe 
your eye, and ſport your glum mazzard at the 
church door, — dith me! but the joiner will fly off in 
2 2 and you'll get no ſpouſy after all, little 
2 y. LU | | 
« Wainngham | I conjure you, once more, to be- 
gone, ſaid Miſs Woodford, turning aſide to conceal 
a tear, which all her couſin's uncouth raillery could 
not repel. 1 | 
I advanced towards the door, and at the moment 
when was bound by honour, delicacy, and grati- 
tude, co relinguiſh her for ever, I firſt began to feel 
a with, which owed its origin to my perverſe nature, 
ever prene to reſiſt where conſtraimt was neceſſary; 
and had there been no ſuch being upon earth as Co- 
lone! Aubrey, 1 ſhould at that moment have proudly 
claimed the name of huſbaud from the unhappy and 
negliected Amelia. Te 
Mrs. Wcodford's arrival with Coloncl Aubrey com- 
pelled mi to quit the rcom. I had not re ſolution to 
| utter 
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utter a ſingle adieu, but haſtened to my chamber; 


where, after paſſing a few minutes in buſy mingling 
rumination, I ordered a chaiſe, with poſt-horſes, to be 
got ready unmediately. 


CH AP. XXI. 


JUST as I was ſtepping into the chaiſe, Lord 
Kencarth followed me, and inſiſted on being my com- 
panion to London. I would have been thankful for 
his ſociety at any other period; but in the ſtate of 
mind which I then felt myſelf inclined to indulge, the - 
ſolitude of a deſart would have promiſed the moit 
picaling retreat for rumination. I could at that mo- 


ment have relinquiſhed the world for ever; I could 


have beheld the barren ſummits, and the tawn 
woods of Glenowen, with a ſober, fweet delight, 


which 18 not to be found in the chaos of populated 
cities. 


Lord Kencarth entered the chaiſe, after or dering 


his ſervant to follow with his own carriage, —and to 


meet us at Devizes. I was little diſpoſed to talk, and 
I knew that the young lord was ſtill leſs ene to 


taciturnity. In order to avoid trivial converſation, I 


pleaded the indiſpoſition which I really felt, and which 
was the effect of my laſt twelve hours agitation. But 
with that boiſterous flow of animation, which is 

rally thc attendant of ſirong health of body, and ecble 


organization of mind, he began what he called ſhaking +} 


off my lethargy, and raiſing my ſpirits at the expence 


of my underſtanding. 


Never think, my hearty,” cried his lordſhip;— 
& leave pcdants and cynics to think z—let us be jolly : 
you Cou't know how Ii make the people itare as I paſs 


through towns and villages —Why, I am as well 


knowa on the Bath road as the mileſtones.— You ſhall ' 
ſee kow Tl quiz che knowing ones. D—me, the 
gir:5 fly helter-ſkeltcr when they re my Carriage. as 


tough 
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though they were all broke looſe from their unbe- 


. 1 ſuppoſe your lordſhip finds more entertainment 


in follo than they in flying,“ interrupted I, 


merely for the ſake of ſaying ſomething, my thoughts 


ſtill wandering to diſtant objects. 


Lou never were more miſtaken in your life,“ 


replied the young lord; « for however I may give 


my tongue a licence, daſh m if I havn't a heart 
as 1 as a ſnowball. per Paw uk are all as harm- 
leſs as the gambols of a kitten. I hate twaddling 
with other people's happineſs, while I find that I 
have plenty to do in taking care of my own. Be- 
ſides, the world is wide enough for us all; and he 


that can't find ſun without making hearts ache, why, 
daſh me, but he is an aſs, and deſerves to bear the 
burden of a bad confience.” 


« I am exactly of your lordſhip's opinion,” ſaid I. 


* But before I judge how far your theory and your. 
practice correſpond, I ſhould like to know what you- 


call harmleſs pleaſure.” 
« Why, pleaſure that is not productive of harm, 
replied the young lord. 
„ Unqueſtionably,” faid I; “ but moſt | probably 
we differ as to the acceptation of the term.” 
« Whole judgment and experience are moſt likely 


to obtain credit ?” cried Lord Kencarth; tell. me that, 


my hearty, and then we'll open our budget of know- 


ledge. "Tis eaſy to preach, my good fellow, but one 


is ſometimes apt to forget the text, and become a 
twaddler.” 


« I do not pretend to ene any great portion 
of moral doctrine, ſaid I, „ for there lives not a. 


being, whoſe conduct through life has been more fre- 
_ quently marked with error.” 


” "= Yo mack the boner !* exctiimed his lontfiis- 
« Quiz my jaſey, if I don't revere your ſpirit, and. 


a little. 


honour your Gilcerament. | Why there's nothing like 


=_ 


a little enterpriſe —Daſh through thick and thin, 


my hearty.” 
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huſtle old Prudence, kick up a row whenever ſhe 
attempts to oppoſe you, and d—me you are the thing, 


Are you not apprehenſive that the opinions of 
mankind, in general, will condemn ſuch conduct?“ 
« Who cares?“ vociferated the young lord: « not 
I, by all that's quizzical! Look at the conduct of 
older men than I:—they don't mind the world 
we all act alike; then who has any buſineſs to find 
fault ?—tell me that, my hearty. Diſh my ſconce ! 
the higher the rank, the grzater right to be amuſed. 
I have tried all forts of ſports: — Tm up to any thing: 
— the whole worid knows Kencarth for a pupil of 
the true ſchool. No man can upſet a watch-box, ſhy 


at a ſhop window, quiz a citizen, diſh a deep one, 


queer an old woman, or cajole a young one, better 


than I can. Do you know how I have paſſed my 
time fince I came to years of diſcretion ?” e 

« No, truly,” anſwered J. 
. Then, daſh my wig, but Ill tell you. Why, 
in hunting, racing, rowing, quizzing, queering, bad- 
gering, boxing, mumming, drinking, driving, and 
making love. But this is not all; am a deep one 
at the fine arts;—I can draw caricatures, play at 


cricket, navigate my own cutter, fight a bull-dog, 


and write rum chimes for our catch-club.” - 
Lou muſt find ſuch a variety of occupations fa- 


tiguing both to your mind and body,” ſaid I. 


Not a bit,” replied his lordſhip, with a ſhrug of 


indifference. I conſidered them as parts of my edu- 


cation; but they didnt do; ſoon grew tired of 
them, and cut the connection; for I almoſt broke 
my neck fox-hunting 3 was taken in, racing, by my 
grocm's playing booty; upſet my wherry, rowirg, | 
and was near drowning little Milly; was nigh Ciſh- 
ing my adverſary, boxing; got into a duel for quiz- 
| _ing3 
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zing; was hiſed off my own ſtage, mumming z 


caurht a fever with drinking; and was popped into 


Doctors Commons for making love.” 

„ Aſloaii hing!“ ſaid I, “ that harmleſs aint. 
ments mould be productive of ſuch perilous conſe- 
quences. 

«© Give your tongue a Holiday,” cried the young 
lord, „ and Pl] tell you mor2 of the ſame fort. 
Queer me. a gentleman can't follow his own fancy 
now-a-days, but people of low occupations will pre- 
ſume to find fault . condemn one. Wouid you 
believe it, my hearty ? daſh my jaſey, if I wasn't 
threatened with the pillory for drawing caricatures 
though the {ubjeAs of my pencil were as well known 


as old copper-face at Charing-Croſs Then, to com- 
plete my diſappot 1meats, I run my cutter athore on 
the Goodwins ; z broke a 9 s leg with a cricket- 


ball; got my arm dangerouſly wounded by ng 
ih my bull-dog, nd. was voted a bore nom. con. at 
the catch-club! So, daſh my wig, but 1 bought a 
tandem ; put two blood horſes * 2D it; mounted a 
box-coat with twelve collars ; ſported an cid girl of 
faſhion on the wrong fide of forty, and kicked up a 
breeze at all the watering-places, to make the citi- 
zens ſtare, and to prove my nobility. | 

„ Wonderful !” exclaimed I. “ The world muſt 


greatly edify by ſuch daſhing exploits, and your name 


cannot fail to ttand high on the liſt of modern prow- 
eſs. But with all your lordihip's induſtry, i do not 
tind that mental improvement has been in the [malteit 
degree an object of conſideration.” 

„ There you are out again, replied his lordſhip; ; 


« T am known to be a ſello r of infinite taite, and 
have done more towards the improvement of things, 
than all your deep ones in both univerſities. Dall 


me, but my name ougut to be immortalized ; ; — why, 
1 have completely ouited all pretenders to the neat 
thing, fiance I invented the * coaches, aud 
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ſported the tandem. Why, I firſt propoſed premiums 
tor the fierceſt breed of bull-dogs, —made ſubſcrip- 
tions for boxing,— and produced a fellow who could 
eat a live cat in the ſpace of twenty minutes : and as 
for faſhion, daſh my jaſey, if I didn't introduce 
crops, high-crowned hats, and twelve-inch bludgeons 
to all the faſhionables from Whitechapel to St. 
James's. Why, do you know that I have two poly- 
graphs ?” 5 9 | 

« do not comprehend the term,” ſaidT. 3 

« Diſh. my ſconce] where have you lived?“ ex- 


claimed his lordfhip. 4 Why, you cught to know 
that a polygraph is a fellow that apes one's dreſs and 


manners as cloſe as ons's ſhadow : one that is up to 


all our goſſip; is ſick, lame, blind, gay, grave, in 


and out of condition, in imitation of his prototype. 
Why a true polygraph would break an arm, fracture 
a leg, knock out an eye, or ſtarve himſelf into a de- 


cline, rather than loſe a fingle trait of his noble orig- 


inal, It was only laſt year that I wore deep mourn- 


ing four times, on purpoſe to diſh my ſhadows in ſa- 


bles. Daſh my jaſey, but the experiment ſucceed- 


ed ;—my phantoms were taken in :—one of them 


was nabbed by his tailor, for the bill which he con- 
tracted; - the knowing one ſmoked the ſham, and 
my ſhadow was nicked and locked up, for being my 


repreſentative one hour every day in Pall Mall and 


Bond-ſtreet.“ 


„Alas, poor ſhadow !” exclaimed I; „ and were 


you not ſorry when you heard of his misfortune ?” 
« No z queer my phiz, what ſignified making 


_ wry faces ?” ſaid his lordſhip, « I ſettled the buſi- 


neſs in a ſhorter way ,—I ſent him the money, and 
promiſed to wear a drab frock for the next twelve 
months. Not long after this event, I met with my 
match in Old Vixen. The creature was as gentle as 
my grandmother's tabby,—but I gave her a twiſt 
of the mazzard that ſet her upon her pins; ſhe 

| faſtened 
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faſtened on my arm, and, daſh my wig, but ſhe did 


me. I kept my room three weeks nurſing the wound, 


while my polygraph regularly appeared in Fops-alley 
and Bond-itrect during the whole time, with his 


arm in a ſling, and with a phiz as tharp as a hatchet. 


I ſent him word when I got well, and, queer my caxon, 
but his recovery was aſtoniſhing !” 


« The caprices of the human mind are indeed 


unaccountable, ſaid I. „ Our anceſtors delighted 
in diſplaying a proud originality, but the preſent ge- 


neration, I hnd, aims at the very reverſe, by imitating 


even the deformities of nature.”. 


« Come, none of your muſty morality,” cried his 


lordſhip ; „ know you, my hearty I am not to be 
taken in by a lankey face and a ſermon. I know 
how to live, though I don't preach virtue and for- 
| bearance. I never debauched an honeſt girl; robbed 


a flat at a faro-table, or run a friend through the 


body, to enhance my reputation. My ſports are all 


in ſtyle ; I pleaſe myſelf, and hurt nobody ;—I have 


_ wy cunn, my pehapngh, wr eldeng, 
EET IIS and, daſh my jaſey, but I am as 
Happy as any prince in the univerſe.” 

cc 


during which imagination wandered over paſt and 


_ preſent proſpects, while a ſigh involuntarily ſtruggled 
within my breaſt, I again addreſſed his lorditup : 


« What hours in your buſy routine of amuſements do 
you devote to reſt ?” ſaid I. 


I got a ſeat becauſe it was the right thing. But, 
as my collegue employs half his time in writing 
ſpeeches, and the other half in learning to repeat 
them, I am content to be taken in as a fleeping 
ner. My elocution conſiſts of monoſyllables ;—ayer 


Very poſſibly,” ſaid I, while reflection darted 
acroſs my brain, leaving an impreſſion of the moſt 
ſombre nature. After a pauſe of ſome moments, 


„ Why I always doſe at the gab-ſhop,” replied he; 


part- 
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ſent ſyſtem of things, as well as all the flack-jaw of 
modern orators :—why, they all know that tis labour 
in vain, and I am too wiſe to have my ears bored and 
my tongue tired for nothing.” 

« But are your conſtituents ſatisfied with the ſer- 


vices ou render them ?” ſaid I. 


« [ don't trouble my head about that,” replied his 


lordſhip. « I bought my ſcat; and if Engliſhmen 


will ſubmit their rights to the degradation of being 


fold, they cannot wonder at any uſe we think proper 


to make of them.” 

By the time that his Jordſhip had concluded his 
remark, to the truth of which my mind gave tacit 
acquieſcence, the poſt-boy ſtopped at Devizes. We 
were uſhered from our chaiſe with conſiderable cere- 
mony by the landlord of the inn; and I, who, when 
alone and oppreſſed with wrongs, was treated like 


the verieſt vagabond, was now, as the companion 


of Lord Kencarth, diſtinguiſhed by the moſt profound 
reſpect. Bows that almoſt met the ground, and titles 
that are promiſcuouſly beſtowed on every appendage 
to nobility, followed us to the drawing-room. The 
landlord's zeal was laborious, —his countenance ani- 


_ mated, — his language obſequious, and his memory 
| conveniently ſhort, whenever he glanced at my fea- 


tures; while I, with my pencil, wrote on the window- 
mutter the following 
1 r A U 4 
Since Fortune's ſmiles alone can give 
Reſpect to fools, to knaves revown 


let Reaſon bid me calmly live, ; 
And Fortune mark me with her frown. 


For who would buy the wretched ftate 2 
9 er duineſs knows ? 
r who be vainly, meanly great 

With pow'r that from oppreſſion grows ? 


| 
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While Nature, wit's a partial hand, — 
Her darlug children beckons forth; . ING 
While fools and knaves uſurp com mad. 


And Fort ane flies from modeſt worth. 


Then give, O Forxnrvxe! all th; ſtore 
Te mſcas, of a ſurny day 

Mile 1 the paths of nr explore, 

And imile the darkeſt hours away. 


? 


Oh, Roſanna! how vain, how empty are tc 


mortals, who, as the fummer pale ſuttains the ga- 


ſamer, are upborne on the breath of popularity by 
their own lightneſs ; while thoſe who poſſeſs the mer: 


ſolid virtues are condemned to bear their unpre- 


fitable load, through the gloomy paths of iorrow are 
obſcurity ! 1 


CHAP. XXI. 


WHILE Lord Kencarth viſited the table to pur- 


chaſe a hunter which had been ſold by Lady Emily 


Delvin, in part payment of Lord Linbourne's debt, 1 


{trolled towards the Black Lion to inquire after honeſt 
Ned, and to ſatisfy my mind reſpecting the fate of 


the young highwayman. On my arrival I found the 


houſe uninhabited; and was informed by a villager, 
waoſe cottage was not far diſtant, that the landlord, 


being ſuſpected of having ſome concern in ſtopping 
the carriage of Lady Emily Delvin, had prudently ab- 
ſconded, to avoid the danger of a criminal proſecution. 


I was apprehenſive that any minute inquiries on my 
part might increaſe ſuſpicion z and therefore, with- 


out farther inveſtigation of the buſineſs, I returned to 


Devizes. 


I found the young Lord delighted with his bar- 
gain, ſurrounded by grooms and oſtlers, drinking and 
wearing with moſt condeſcending courteſy. All his 
poliſhed vocabulary was diſplayed with familiar eaſe; 


while his jolly companions drank to his © health and 


(., gr -} 


proſperity,” as he paid one hundred guineas for a 


beaſt not worth fiſty; and which, being both vicious 


and unruly, had already endangered the lives of the 
moſt expert horſemen. I perceived that it would be in 
vain to offer any thing like diſſuaſion from the pur- 
chaſe ; his lordſhip knew the oftler to be « a fellow 
of infinite worth one of the right ſort - up to a bar- 
gain, but honeſt as the light — and I was too prudent 
to calumniate a great man's favourite, where I knew 
that admonition would be conſidered as impertinent 
interference, and while I reflected, that to attempt 
reftraining ſome minds, is only to propel them on to 
new acts of ſolly and indiſcretion. | 

As ſoon as dinner was over, four horſes were or- 
dered to Lord Kencarth's chaiſe, and I endeavoured 
to excuſe myſelf from accompanying his lordſhip any 
farther. My mind was little diſpoſed to amuſement, 
and my heart panted for the quiet of ſecluſion. It 
was in vain that I intreated his lordſhip to proceed 
without me. St 

« Daſh me if you ſhall go,” ſaid he; « I want to 
hire a tutor, to travel with me, and you are the thing 
to a tittle, my hearty ; therefore make no excuſes— 
for ſtay you muſt—and ſo ſettle your phiz, and be 
quiet. Quiz me, if I don't give you five hundred a 
year to teach me philoſophy I know every thing 
elſe that is worth learning; and when I have got a 
httle of that, why, queer me if I am not up to any 
thing.” 


Neceſhty being a powerful ſtimulator, ind Ad- 


verſity at that moment fixing her haggard eyes upon 


me, I thought it moſt prudent to accept his lordfſhip's 
propoſal, and to purſue the paths of mer:tal humili- 


ation in the new character of, what is politely termed, 
a modern bear-leader. 


The young Lord was enraptured with the idea cf 
Aying over the continent, and of diſpla: ing his wealth 
at the expence of Eis reputation; while 1 anticipated 
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the many diſgraces from which reaſon would ſhrink, 


were it not ſuſtained by the all-powerful force of 


eſtabliſhed cuſtom. | 

chaiſe was ordered to the door, and we were 
deſcending to depart, when Lord Kencorth, ſtopping 
ſhort, exclaimed—< Daſh my jaſey, Ainsforth, but 
you ſhall ride my new horſe. I want to try him, and 


to find out whether he has any vices.” 


« I thank your lordſhip,” anſwered I; „ but hav- 
ing no inclination to break my neck, I muft beg 
leave to decline making the experiment.” — 

« Poh, poh !” cried his lordſhip; “ come, let us 


| fee what ſort of an equeſtrian you are. Do you 


know that I can ride three horſes ?” 
« Therefore the better able to manage one, in- 


terrupted 1. : 


«-Bravo l my hearty ! you are a deep one !” ſaid 


the young Lord. © But I am not ſo eaſily gulled. 


The horſe is a good horſe—the neat thing - no daiſy- 
cutter—a nice bit of blood—fit for a prince; and 
quiz me, but you muſt mount him, I want to fee 
his paces—to obſerve how he carries his head—whe- 
ther he has a good forehand—and what ſort of a 
he makes over a five-barred gate.” 

I returned no anſwer, but ſmiled. | 

« What! tutor !” cried his lordſlip, „“ Are you 
dumb-founded ?—don't be frightened—Why you may 
guide him with a thread along a ſix- inch deal board 
for a thouſand.” e . 
„ Since the taſk is ſo eaſy, your lordſhip will act 
wiſely to undertake it, ſaid I. « Yet let me caution 
you to be careful ; for if 1 am rightly informed, the 


animal is vicious. 


c J like him the better,” replied his lordſhip ; « a 


beaſt without ſome {hew of ſpirit is not worth his 


keep. Dath me, if I would maintain a cat that was 


not a match for her pecr. You ſhall ſec ſome fun 
before you and I have lived together a fortnigit. 


I know 


"4. WG 9 
1 know how to employ time and to acquire know- 


« Unqueſtionably,” faid I; « for experience is 
the foundation of wiſdom ; and in the ex 
way your lordſhip's induſtry is unequalled. Yet, let 
me adviſe you not to follow the impulſe of an en- 
_— beyond the bounds of reaſon and re 

10n 

2 way, my hearty ?” inquired his 

1 ks. Do —— reflect before you 
decide Do” you look before you p; Queer my 

Caxon, if you are not a rum one ! but you can't do 
me over; | am not ſo eafily bamboozled—Vm 


W you can't humbug 


e hit Tom ths avath ance; e children, 
I readily acknowledge,” ſaid I; „ but we are 
3 to preach what we are flow to prac- 

« Why that's honeſt, daſh my jaſey !” cried his 
lordſhip 3 „ and, in order to pleaſe both parties in 
the preſent caſe, you ſhail continue to and I 
to practiſe. You ſay my horſe is a bad horſe—1 
ſay Yo bo a good one; you ſay he is vicious—I mair- 
tain that he is as kind-natured as a lamb; you think 
him dear - I know that I have him a bargain ; you 
are afraid to ride him and therefore I am deter- 
mined to ſhew you ſome ſport. So here goes neck 
or nothing. little venture little have, all the world 
over—queer my caxon, d——me!*” _ 

At the concluſion of this eloquent and faſhionable 
oration, his lordſhip mounted the hunter; and, 
| ſetting off full ſpecd, was out of fight before I had 
time to enter the carriage. I ordered the poſt- boy to 

follow him, and we departed from the inn door with 
all poſhble expedition, amidſt the ſhrugs and ſneers 
of grooms, jockeys, oſtlers, waiters, and travellers, 
who _ unanimouſly anticipated the fate of the 
equeſtrian 
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equeſtrian hero, in his new trial of adventurous 


proweſs. | 


We had not proceeded thrce miles on the road to- 


wards London when, in paſſing through a village, I 
obſerved ſeveral perſons aſſembled round a cottage 
door, and peeping through the caſements of the lower 
windows into a room which faced the high-road. 
Curioſity led me to inquire the cauſe of their carneſt 
attention, when a little boy informed me, that a groom 
had been thrown from his horſe, and was taken io the 
cottage to have his wounds dreſt. I inſtantly ſprung 
from the chaiſe, and forced my way through the in- 


quiſitive throng : on entering the houſe, I diſcovered 


Lord Kencarth blecding and almoſt ſenſeleſs. 
The wound which he had received in his fall was 


near the right temple, and the effuſion of blood for a 
time ſuſpended all ſenſation : with proper care and 


applications, however, in the ſpace of an hour, he 


was able to ſpeak; and with my aſliſtance, after he 


had liberally repaid the cottager's hoſpitality, to enter 


his carriage. The horie, after he had diſmounted 


his venturous rider, proceeded on full ſpeed towards 
Marlborough, where, on our arrival at the Caſtle, ue 
found him in the hands of the oſtler. : 
My ncble pupil, though faint with his loſs of 
bicod, ccvid not be prevailed on to remain quiet dur- 
ing the ſtage from the ſcene of diſaſter to the inn, 
where I propoſed reſting that night: a ſurgeon was 
ſent for, and the wound examined. The reſult of 
Lis opinion was ſavour:ble to our hopes, and his 
Leräſhip was informed that on the following day he 
miglit travel with ſafety. 35 


During the whole evening my pupil talked of no- 
ing but of returning to Devizes, to „ give the ciller 
his grue]” for having taken him in. E was 14 voin 


that I endeavoured to reconcile his mind to the event; 


in vain, that I reminded bim of my original opanton 


ef the anime! the young lord was duped, and 16:t- 


oye: 


pou” . a 
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love was mortified, though ſelf preſervation was not 
deemed an object of the leaſt importance. Exploits 


of an eccentric nature conſtituted the labour and 
amuſement of his lordſhip's life, and wherever he 
failed in his enterpriſes, his vanity being wounded, 
neither reaſon. nor conviction of his own errors in 
judgment could reconcile him to the misfortune : for 
it is a maxim of Rochefoucauld, that „“ ſelf-love is 


the greateſt of flatterers; and we are apt to admire 


the offspring of our own imagination, however it- 
be faſhioned by bad taſte, or diſtorted by the falſe deco- 
rations of an inexperienced parent. 


Early on; the following morning Lord Kencarth, 


after ſelling his hunter to the maſter of the inn for 


twenty pounds, ſet out towards London. His head 

was ſomewhat cooled by the decreaſe of circulation, 
and his pocket lighter by the purchaſe of the preced- 
ing day: but as his mind was irritated, and his pride 
humbled by an event, which either proved want of 
dexterity or deficiency of judgment; in either caſe it 
was dangerous to renew the topic; and my pupil 


being little inclined to think of any other, we pur- 
ſjued our journey in ſullen ſilence, till we reached 
Newbury. Bo: 


CHAP. XXII. 


WE ſtopped at Newbury only while we changed 
horſes, and immediately proceeauu on Cur route to- 
wards London. Lord Kencarth being anxious to 


attend a boxing-match which was to take place near 


Hounſlow on die following morning, the poſt-boys 
were ordered to make the beſt of their way,” and 


TIT may with truth affirm, that ae did not fall to 


obey the injunction. We flew with almoli incredible 
veloc'ty over plains, through villages, and along 


lanes, to the no imal! terror of thoſe whom we met, 


and to the extreme perii Of our o n Exiilence—Lord | 
Yer. II. - HORS Kencarth 


1 


Kencarth enccuraging the poſtilions with promiies of 
liberal payment, and 1 every inſtant expecting little 
leſs than anzühbilation. | | 
When we ſtopped within thirty miles of the me- 
tropolis, my noble pupil propoſed mounting the 
leading horlc-himfelf. It was to no purpoſe I re- 
minded him of his recent accidcnt, or anticipated 
the probabil:ty of his bringing on a fever by ſo raſh 
an undertaking - the horſcs were ſtopped, and the 
young lord, after deſiring the poſt-boy to take care 
of his tutcr, ordered him into the chaiſe, while he 
mounted the weary animal], and, with true equeſtrian 
grace, again ſet forward on his journey. 

We had not procceded more than two miles when 
we were overtaken by a ftage coach. 'The driver 
endeavoured to paſs us, but Lord Kencarth was too 
ambitious to ſufler ſuch a humiliation. The ſon of 
the whip, with a contcemptucus ſmile, commenced 
the career of glory. Never did the car of a victor, 
in ancient days of valour, daſh through the fields of 
carnage with more triumphant dignity. Side by fide, 
wheel almoſt touching wheel, did we continue to 
urge the flying ſteeds, and to roll in clouds of duſt 
near three miles, when one of thoſe flow nuiſarces, 
a broad-wheeled waggon in a narrow lane, preſented 
its ponderous form, and menaced deſolation. The 
ſtage-coacliman continued the conteſt with unabated 
velocity. My pupil was too determined to give in, 
and, by endeavouring to huſtle his antagoniſt, over- 
ſct the chaiſe into a deep ditch, while the con- 
qucror puriued his way with meſt inſulting tri- 
I could ſcarcely help laughing, though every bone 
in my body was {look by the concuſſion. The noble 
poſtillion was unhurt, and no damage was done, 
except breaking ile lamps and windov's of the car- 
riage. Being near an inn, a chlaife was ſpeedily pro- 
curcd, and with freſh horſes we continued cur courſe; 

I, heart- 


1 


I, heartily tired of © travelling in ſtile,” and Lord 
Kencarth vowing vengeance againſt the victorious 
coachman. | 
We did not overtake the hero of the day till we 
came to Hounſlow-heath. It was near the cloſe of 
twilight, and the duſky light barely preſented the 
object of my pupil's indignation to his inquiſitive. 
gaze. The {t2ge-coach proceeded, and we followed, 
{ill we ſtopped at the inn door, when Lord Kencarth, 
leaping from the chaiſe and ſpringing forward, ſeized 
the coachman by the leg, and obliged him to deſcend 
irom that eminence, which, in the eyes of my pupil, 
was more deſirable than the laurelled car in which the 
ſon of Jupiter Ammon overlooked the towering walls 
of Babylon. : . 
The coachman, clated with ſucceſs in his firſt trial 
of dexterity, flattered himicif with the hope that 
victory would crown the termination of his exploit. 
But Lord Kencarth was an expert pugiliſt; he had 
taken leflons during ſeveral months from the moſt 
able profeſſors of the ſcience, and was conſider: d as 
a finiſhed maſter of that art, wich, though ſtrong- 
ly characteriſtic of national intrepidity, has ſome- 
times diſplayed a degree of ferocity, diſgraceful to a 
civilized people. | - 5 
A combat fierce and terrible inſtantaneouſiy com- 
menced. ] intreated my pupil to remember his 
wounded head, and informed ihe coachman that his 
antagoniſt was not in 2 condition for the rencontre. 
The inequality of th. combatants, in point of perſo- 
nal ſtrength, was evident to every by-Hander; but 
though the hero of the whip was as athletic as Her- 
cules, the young lord was more than liis natch in 
dexterity. There was alſo another requitie in which 
his oppo:ent was miſerably deficict; tilts quality, 
without nich tlie powers of Atlas wouid be inſuf- 
ficiznt in a conteſt for vittory, was courage. The 
conchman uns faint-hemiady tlie noble poſlefſed 
| il 2 the 
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the nerves of a young lion. The former, after a 
ſharp onſet of twelve minutes, gave in, and the tu- 
multuous ſpectators bore the latter in triumph on 
their ſhoulders :—but mark the ſequel. The van- 
quiſhed ſufferer was ſo ſeverely beaten, that his life 
was deſpaired of: one arm was rendered for ever 
uſeleſs; and my pupil was induced, by that genero- 
ſity which predominatcd over all his eccentricities, 
to ſettle an annuity of one hundred pounds on his 
maimed antagoniſt, as a voluntary recompence for 
the misfortune. 

Oa the following morning we repaired to a gravel 
pit, which was fixed on for the theatre. of pugiliſtic 


exhibition. A vaſt concourſe of perſons had aſſem- 


bled at an early hour, and my pupil pointed out the 


moſt popular amateurs of the ſcience, from the gar- 


tered noble to the driver of a duſt cart. There all 
diſtinctions were levelled, and a condeſcending fami- 
harity was uniformly diſplayed, from the rank of my 
Lord Duke, to the loweſt link-boy that followed 
his nightly occupation in the avenues of the thea- 

The conteſt was ſoon decided by an unlucky blow, 
which, to uſe my pupii's expreſſion, diſhed the 
ſconce of the ill-fated victim. He fell; and while 


the eager throng ſhouted victorious clamours, the 
wretched being ended his career of glory, as he 


por red forth an agoniſed ſigh which cloſed his buſy 

ſcene for ever. : 85 
The multitude was ſcattered in all directions, while 

I remained, with a few thinking mortals, rapt in a 


reverie, and gazing on the lifeleſs pupiliſt. Poor 


atom of mortal frailty ! thought ', how ghaſtly, and 
how horrible thou look'ſt ! thy ſwift career of falſe 
ambition is for ever cloſed, and thy laſt act of prow- 
eſs will throw a ſhadow on thy name, which will 
tarviſh thy hard-earned laurels, and ſtigmatiſe thy 
memory. Theſe reflections led on to the wide thea- 

| | tre 


fixed my eyes upon him. He retired a few 
and taking off his hat, expoſed to view a head thinly 
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tre of human nature, where the ſoldier, ſtateſman, 
poct, and philoſopher, play their adventurous ſcene z 
and if, by any chance, they fail in one great enter- 
priſe, their laſt diſgrace is alone remembered, 
while the labou:ts of whole years are buried in ob- 
Uvion. | 


CH AP. XXIV. 
POWERTULLY impreſſed by the awful and un- 


expected exit of the ill-fated pugililt, | quitted his 


corpſe, and ſtrolled penſively towards Hounſlow. 
Ths multitude had departed from the ſcene of death 
with litt e ſorrow, and ſtill leſs reflection; a deſpe- 
rate mortal s life was deemed a trifling ſacrifice in 


compariſon with the ſports which his cxploits had ai- 


forded at former periods, and the only regret which 
his noble patrons felt on the preſent awfui occaſion, 
originated in the certainty that he could amuſe them 
no longer. | ES | 
On my arrival at the inn, I inſtantly inquired af- 
ter my eccentric pupil; but he had adjourned to a 
neighbouring public-houſe with the victor, whoſe 


ſituation was only one degree better than that of his 


lifeleſs antagoniſt. While I ſat ruminating. at the 
window which opened to the high road, my fancy. 
wandering back to the ſolitudes of my childhood, 
and my heart ſickening with diſguſt at the prof- 
pect before me, a deep but impreſſive voice addreſ- 


ſed me 


« Something, if you pleaſe, to a poor old ſeaman, 
your honour; a little matter, with the bleſſing of 


_ God, and | ſhall be thankful.” 


I turned towards the venerable ſuppliant, and my 
heart beat with a quickened. circulation the inſtant I 


ſcattered with white hairs, and which, added w a 
H 3 peculiar 
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peculiar ci of expremon that marked his counte- 
nance, could not jail to cxcitc vencration and pity. 
He reſted on his crutch, {ti holding his hat with 
both his hands before his breaſt. A flight ſhower 
was at that moment falling; the drops had ſpangled 
his ſlvcr hairs before I recollected his fituation. I 
deſired him to cover his head - he bowed, and obeyed 
my orders; not as it to gratify his own convenience, 
but with that graced complace: Icy which ſeems to 
EXPEZIENC® picaiure in harmonizing the feclings of 
others. 

I looked carneſtly in his ſace; the deep lincs of 
age were ſtrongly engraven, though they had a fort 
of zigzag expreilion, which ſeemed the effect of a 
fierce ſtruggle with the world's unkindneis. Now, 
thought 1, it unſophiſticated features prefent a faith- 
ful tablet of the mind, ihew me a Ni ilanthropiſt or 
a phileſopher, who cat: compare i, indicative 
of truth and houcf:y with this tempeil-beaten old 
lailor, , 

His countenance was ſun-burnt and withered ; it 
pretented the tawny hue of a rich autumn, rather 
than the freezing vacancy of a long and dreary win- - 
ter: yet I could not help thinking it exhibited ſome- 
thing of ſorrow ſo touching, that 1 would not have 
ſtirrcd a ſtep, or turned my eyes to any other object 
at that moment, to have been made the firit poten- 
tate in the univerſe. So much tor faſcinaticn, and 
now for ſympathy— the gradations, in ſome inſtau- 
ces, are as rapid as our thoughts. 

He reſted on his crutch, and looking mournſulliy 
on his mutzlated limb, which had till that moment 
eſcaped my notice, dene ed a ſigh which would have 

jerccd a bolom of marble. « Sixty years, your 
| = and nothing leſt but a heavy heart, and tliis 
worn out bit of timber. Hard fate lor a poor old 1 
of the green waves, your honour.” 

1 With whom bave you ſcryed ?” 41. 

ſerved 


ec J ſcrved but male, - your honor z et 1 faw 
warm work, and many 2 brave ſoul buried in che 
rough ocein: —but an ho, durable grave is pre clerable 
to a io: 70 "Ie of hardſh: Ps I. 

A duden one of wind view back the Khite 1 

hic h D. "T3: y ek 1 1218 choc! * A nd 5 2 big 2 rolled 
rap dy om the carner of his che. { watched it, 
and 1 don't know wi b, but 1 was ſcerry wg it fell 
tothe gra: BE . 14 Huld have taught myſelf to believe 
mat ic was: not a te 2. No m ter, tought I; if it 
is the etiect of the Ne cutting wind, it is nearly 
the ſome thing. IIe again addrefied me — 
J don't wish to be trouble ſomc, your honour z / 
but it is a Karp day, and my heart is chilled with 
ei cold—a Imaij matter would warm it, my noble 
maſter. Put if it is your pleature to deny me, wuy, 
G. x1 b'e 1 FOR 1 ** 

He was going: 1 glanced my eyes towards the in- 
terior of the room where I was fitting z a blazing 
* formed to invite the poor old traveller. Come 

* Cai] I, « and warm thyſelf, and tell me how thou 

— at als late hour of life, to carry ſuch a paſſ- 

port in thy face, and ſo ſorrowful a heart within thy 
boſom.” 

He employed his crutch with new alacrity, and, 
or, my opening a glaſs door, he entered the apart- 
melt. 

« ] am going to try for Greenwich, your honour,“ 
ſaid he ſigling. © I never thought to become a bur- 
then on the humanity of my country. But what can 
I do? I have no property left but my bit of timber, 
and my heart finks __ when I think of happier 
days.” 

Lou mult forget them. my honeſt fellow,” ſail 
I, preſenting him a few ſhillings. “ Conſole you. 
ſelf with the certainty, that if you are not a 
favourite with fortunc, your caſe 1s by no means. 
üngular.“ 

H 4 cc Fortune: 
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“ Fortnuc ! your honour——God bleſs your kind- 
neſs,” anſwered he. « I do not complain of For- 


tune; ſhe is no friend to honeſty : my affliction is 


more keen than that cf poverty. My ſtory is a ſad 
one, your honour ; you would not like to hear it. 
You don't ſeem to be one of the rough ſort, who 
can turn with a dry eye from an old ſailor's misfor- 
tunes.” 

4 Well, let me hear it,” ſaid I; « perhaps there 
may be foun id a remedy ——? e 

« My ſorrow hes deep, your honour.” 

Again he pauſed — 

c Not beyond the reach of mortal aid?“ ſaid I. 
„ In the grave, your honour.” 

Again he fighed deeply. | 

There is no remedy but ſubmiſſion to the will of 


Heaven; * added he, with a ſhake of the head, and 


a melancholy expreſſion of countenance, which in- 
creaſed the ſtrong intereſt I already felt in his fa- 


vour. 


I have ever been innate inclined to become a 
phyſiognomiſt; there are features which, ſomehow 
or other, ſeize upon my feelings with unaccountable 
powers of faſcination : I have felt liking and diſſiking 
as the form of an * or the curve of a lip has 


influenced my fancy; and, nine times in ten, I have 
prevail by experience, that the firſt impreſſion did 


not deceive me. 


« Come, tell thy ſtory, my honeſt ſoul, ? ſaid I; 


4 jt will relieve thy full heart, and, perhaps, enable 
it to bear an accumulation of ſorrow without breax- 


ing it.“ 

I reached him a chair by the fire-fide, and filled 
him a goblet of wine from a bottle that ſtood before 
me; he drank it eagerly. “ Now,” faid I, “ theu 


| wilt de able to get through the buſineſs ſtoutly ?: 


He preſſed his right hand on his breaſt, and * 
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the left acroſs his eyes, which were nearly overflow- 

ing, began his ſtory :— _ | 

* J am a native of Wales, your honour; I was 

born among mountains that reached the very ſky. 

My parents were as honeſt as the light, and I was, 

at my ſetting out in life, as happy as the day was 
long.” | 

I felt a ſtrong deſire to bid him depart; ſomething 
of ſympathy began to excite emotions which it had 
long been the labour bf my mind to overcome. After 
a moment's heſitation he proceeded— 

« In my youth | was brought up to huſbandry, 
and many a long ſummer-day have I laboured in the 
rallies of Glamorganſhire. It was ſweet labour, your 
honour ; for it was followed by reſt, and ſupported 
by a good cooſcience. I could wreſtle with any 
youngſter of my county, and no lad was better 
known for a ſtrong arm and a fair character. "Tis 
a poor withered fin now, your honour,” ſaid he, 
ſtretching forth his arm, and looking at it with a 
melancholy ſmile z « but time and ſorrow will pull. 
down the ſtrongeſt. += 

« At twenty, I fell in love, your honour. The 
girl was as freſh as a daiſy, and had a heart as ten- 
der as your honour s. Little Peggy Gwyna was 
the prettieſt flower that ever grew among the moun- 
tains of Glamorgan. It would have done your neart 
good, your honour, had you ſeen her dance, and 
heard her ſing ; but ſhe is in Heaven, and her pour 

Griihth is a.beggar.* | | | 
Again he pauſed, and ſeemed to wander in ima- 
gmation over the pachs of his early life. Al! 
your honour, ?* ſail hep wiping his eyzs, „ had yuu' 
known her, you would have thought as I did; iz 
was as fair as a lily, and as innocent us a twtie- 
dove. But, as fat: would have.u, th* 1quire fail 
in love with her, and all kinds of tempcatious etre 
offered to lead Peggy aſtray, your hono ar; but ile 
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was as virtuous as the light, and turged a deaf ear to 
all lis proft ſſtons, till her friends, to put her out of 
his way, ſent her to London. It was on a winter 
morning that ſhe tet out; the ſnow fell and covered 
the mountains, and the torrents poured alcng the 
lanes like a dcluze, your honour. I walked by the 
fide of her horte; a kinſman rode before her- ſhe 
{aid but little; yet the looked, your 1.onour, as though 
Ler heart was bieakirg. At laſt we came to the turn- 
Pike where we liad agreed to part, and her kinſman 
deſired me to return home, and tell her friends that 


they were ſafe on the great read to London. If I 
have a ſoul to be faved, your honour, I thought 1 
ſhould never ſurvive the tcparation. I went back, 
ard I tried every way to bear my affliction like a 


Chriſtian ;— but all would not do: — not a mountain 
nor a valley met my eyes, but it reminded me of 


Peggy; and life at laſt became, as it were, a burden, 
your honour.” | 


Every vein in my heart throbbed in uniſon with 


old Gritlith's as he advanced in his ſtory. 
« 80 your honour, one morning in the ſ{uilow- 


ing ſpring, juſt as the ſun roſe, I ſet out to foliow 


Peggy. I had ſcraped together all my ſtore of riches, 
—not much, your honour, —but it was the reward of 


honeſt wduſt:y z and reſolving to travel on foot, pro- 
ceded towards London. | | 


« I was nct long on my journey love wakes a 


man migluy ſwiſt footed, your honour. On my ar- 
rival, inquh ed my way to the place of Peggy's reſi- 


dence, ſor the never {failed to write every weck; and 
her letters were tallies of her heart, your honour:—1 
uſed to keep watch for their arvival as though | was 


wating for an enemy; and my heart was as light as 


a leather whenever 1 heard that fre was well and 


pre ſperdus. But to return to wy ſtory, your ho- 
nur. 8 


« J found 


| 


| 
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4 ] found on my arrival in London that Peggy's 
relations lived in the far end of the city; and though 
I had walked thirty miles ſince ſun-riſe, I was no- 
thing faint, your honour, for my courage was kept 


up by the hope of ſeeing Peggy. In my way, as 


fate would have it, what thould I meet but a preſs- 
gang. I was ſeized and carried on board a tender. I 
ſcent my little ſtore to my poor forlorn girl, and in 
twelve hours after ſet fail to meet the enemies of my 
country. | 
« We had not been many days at ſea, when 
met the enemy; --'twas hot work, your honour! 
any a ſtout-hearted feaman periſhed on that day; 


but we dealt the ſce ſuch an exainple of Engliſh 


bravery, that the victory was ours before ſunſet. All 
the time I thought of Peggy, your honour, and juſt 
as I was calculating how happy we ſhouid be with 
my ſhare cf prize- money, whiz comes a caunon-ball, 
and lops off one of my timbers as clean as a whiſtle, 
your honour. I did'nt much care about it, only—l 


Was aſraid that Peggy might like me ſom=thing the 


worſe z—but I was a lubber ſor my pains, your ho- 
nour, and deſerved to be keelhauled ſor my ſuſpi- 
cions. . l | 
« On our return home we met with a ſtorm ;— 
ſuck a dreadinl hurricane never blew from the hea- 


vens : the tea role mouiiains high, and every ſoul 


xp Ted to go to the botturn. We hoiſted] the dead- 
Bits, and fired fignals f din ſs, but they were 
heard, your honour, no more chan a pop-gun. At 
laſt the pumps began to coke, and we wer? vollzedl 
to throw our guns overbuard ; fo ſome began to tire, 
and tome to deſpair; aud I, began, co pray for pa- 


uence and reſignation to the heart of pour 8 

I Klled nun a lccond poblet of wine, and be pro- 
cecded : — | | | 

« At bzzax of day, vour honour, we ſCund youre 
ches near the French coait, and ſcparated rom «© ar 
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companions. The ſhip was almoſt a wreck ; and, to 


add to our misfortunes, an enemy's frigate bore down 


upon us. We were obliged to ſtrike ; ſo I was hauled 


aſhore, with my ſhattered limb, and thrown into a 


Priſcn at Bourdeaux. I wrote to Peggy, but I was 


a pri ſom er, and had no token of love to ſend her. — 
Indecd ſhe wanted none, for her heart was not to be 


bought with gold though it might break with ſor- 
row. No matter | ſhe is in Heaven, your honour ! 
and little thinks that her poor Griffith, grown old 


and helpleſs, is wandering about the world—a beg- 
„Thou art going to a tranquil aſylum, my brave 
— ——_ =. 

« Ah, your honour !” cried he, with a movement 


of his head that implied his doubt of my aſſertion, 
cc there is no reſting-place for ſorrow, but in tha 


grave | Shall I go on with my ſtory, or does it tirz 


your honour ?”' 
« Proecced, ? ſaid I. 


He went on 


Aſter fourteen months impriſonment I was ex- 


changed, and ſent back to England. I was almoſt 


afraid to appear before Peggy without my timber; 
for what with one thing and what with another, I 
cut but a ſorry figure, your honour. But my pocr 


girl found no alteration in me, except the want of a 


leg, and a heart more fond of her than ever. 1 


found her as true as the needle !—and though many a 
lalt wave had waſhed over my head, ſhe had not for- 


got me, but by her induſtry had increaſed my little 


ſtore three-fold, your bonour. We were ſoon after 


” 


married.” 


Here he ſtopped abruptly : his cheek diiplayed a 
con ulſive motion, the effect of his efforts to ſup- 


preſs a ter, which, in ſpite of his endeavours, fell 


on the withered hand that reſted on his crutch. 


He vent on | 


« We 


92 


J 
j 


1 
a We ſet up a little ſhop near Wapping, and ſold 


| flops, your honour. My meſſmates loved me, and 


things went on proſperouſly. I was as happy, your 
honour, as the day was long. Peggy uſed to work 
at her needle from ſun-riſe to ſun- ſet, and I conſidered 
the day that I loit my timber the luckieſt of my life, 


your honour, for my poor girl always told me ſhe 


loved me the better for it.” 95 

Here he wiped his eyes with the corner of a filk 
handkerchief that he wore round his neck, and, by 
his evident emotion, I anticipated the termination of 


his ſtory. 


He continued 0 

« After four years of comfort, your honour, it. 
pleaſed the Almighty to take my poor girl from me. 
She knew that ſhe was going; and as I ſat by her 
bed-ſide, with a breaking heart, your honour, ſhe 
looked in my face, and begged me to love and to 


take care of her babes. I could not ſpeak, but I preſ— 


ſed her cold hand, and ſhe ſmiled, your honour, juſt 


for all the world like a cherubim ! So then I begged 


her to take comfort and to live for my ſake ; but all 


would not do—ſhe looked as if ſhe withed to ſpeak 


—ſhe took my hand and kiſſed it, and two or three 
minutes after, with a ſigh, ſhe cloſed her poor dear 


eyes, and died like a lamb, your honour. 


« T was now left alone with my motherleſs babes; 
the eldeſt was a girl three years old, your honour 
ſhe could talk, and I uſed to fancy that her voice was 
like her mother's ; thc youngeſt, a boy, was taken 
by Peggy's relations, for he was only five weeks old 
when it pleaſed God to take from me the comfort of 
my heart. After I had ſeen my poor girl laid ia the 
grave, I had little mind to continue in buſineſs ; but 
gave myſcli up to grief, your honour, and had no 
heart for any thiag ; fo that in three months, by the 


time that I had paid the doctors for attending my 


wife, aud my creditors were ſatisſied to the laſt far. 
EY . th: 


2 
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thing, I found myſelf going down in the world, for 
want of a helpmate; and one ſummer's Gay I ſet out 
with my little Judy for Pembrokeſhire: I was alone 
in the world, and all places were alike to me, your 
honour 1—But to make ſhort of my ſtery I am 
afr _ I 1ntrude upon your honour,” 
Thy ſtory is an intereſting one, my good fellows 3 

£0 on, ſaid I. 

« Your honour is very kind, and God bicſs you!“ 
cried old Grifhth.—“ $9 1 bouckt a little hut on the 


| ſea-ſhore, and employed mvſclf in making nets for 


the ſichermen that uſed to come with their ſmacks 


round trom te Iriih ccaſt. They all knew poor 
Griihth, and they never failed to 3 my work 


as fait as I could finith it, your honour. | 
„ My little Judy was any only companion ; ſhe 


grew ſtout and hearty, and by the time the was nine 


years o:d, the could cook my diner and trim up our 


little cabin; and th? uſed to pick up ſhell-fiſh; and 


—in ſrort we were reconciled to cur lot, which is 
every thing, your honour. Bat as Fate would have 


it, juſt as Judy had paſſed her thirteznih year, one 


night, during the ©quins Xs a n veliel was 


wreckcd among the roet⸗ wit'ein light of my hovel. 
A ſraall boat, with the few ſouis that cſeaped before. 


ſne wei dovng, was caſt on the beach not a cable s 
length from i? iy hut; 5 I haiten 4 to the: Sir alliſt. ce 
and, breaſt-d- ep in the ſit waves, bro 74t a lady 


aſhore upon my thoud.rs. She was ws congly a wo- 


man as ever the ſun thone upon £ 


« At firſt the was afraid of me, for up wrecked 
ſouls ſometimes meet with bur ſorry treat ant on the 
coaſt, your honour; #» the beg ied me not to ale her 

I 


11] —but, the Lord bless your honour co: 5 

he, laying his hand upon tis heart, 6 Dal! have 

uff red death rater than nau: dene ner 19% wrong. 
* 
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turns uſed 10 reſt in little Judy's hammock. On Ler 
departure ſhe offered gold, and many valuable trea- 
ſures, ſaved from the wreck, but I would not be paid 
ſor doing my duty, your honour. Finding that I re- 
ſuſcd her favours, the propoſed taking my little "ry 


and making her fortune, and ſaid that ſhe would 


her learning like a lady. What could I do, your wh 
nour ? It was a hord trial - Judy was willing to go 
with the lady, and I was not Tack a ſelfiſn lubber as to 

and in the wey of her acivancement.” 

« Pocr fcllow ! it was cruel to take from thee thy 
cnly companicn, * ſaid I. 

„Well, your honour, on a fine calm evening, 
away they went, aud J was left in my hovel, oa the 


ſandy beach, without a friend in the world to com- 


fort me. My mother had died hile I vas at ſca; 
and my father, who ſoon ſollowed her, never ac- 
knowledged me, becauſe I deſerted my home for 
Peggy. Often did I lie whole winter nights thinking 
on my little Judy, and wondering why ſhe never 
wrote to tell me of hcr good fortune. Many years 
Paſied, and no news came; at laſt I concluded that 


the was dead; ſo J made a ſort of tomb on the cliff, 


BCar my Poor hut, and planted ſome trees about it, 
and carved upon it my dear wife's name and that of 
my poor Judy—and there, your howour, I uſed to 
ſit and make my Gfhing-nets, and hear the ſalt waves 


daſhing againit the rucks or rolling on the fands, even 


to the very threfhoild of my little hovel.” 


„ And did you never know what became of your 
daughter?“ ſaid I. 


« Never, your honour. I uſed not to 8 a foul. | 


except the ſiſnermen, from year s end to year > end, 


and onl knew how time palled away by the changing 


of the ſeaſons, Sometimes 'in the d. ch of winter, 
the fea would roar like thuuder, and the ſurges threat- 


en to beat dowu my pour low hut. But Heaven was 
| bountiful, and Iparc.d me.” 


Ag 
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As he pauſed, reflection darted acroſs my mind; 


and I could not help condemning thoſe beings, who, 


in the full enjoyment of every luxury, complain cf 


Heaven's injuſtice, and hourly wiſh for death, while 


the poor old ſailor, neglect ed by his kindred, for- 
gotten by the world, perſecuted by poverty, and tor- 
tured by the memory of his long-loſt treaſures, even 
amidſt the rending ſorrows of his heart, with a ſmile 


confeſſed that, Heaven was bountiful and ſpared 


him ! 
« And why did! thou quit the wave-beaten hovel? 
ſaid I. | Fo. 
Why, your honour, the ſca-breezes and tl 
winter- ſtorms ſhattered the poor habitation till it was 
dangerous to live in it. I had not ſtrength to re- 


build it —age and infirmity came faſt upon me and 


one winter morning, not long ſince, I took it into 
my head to ſet out for London. I climbed the cliff 


to take a laſt look at my poor Peggy's tomb. The 


ocean was as bright as filver, your honour 3 the ſun 


ſhone, as lively as though it had been ſpring; and 
tl.c ſalt waves made the air as freſh as a May 
morning. Thad hardly reſolution to depart ;3 but my 


little roof was nearly fallen in, and the foundation. 


had, only twelve hours before, rocked as the wind 


howled round it. So, your honour, I carved the 
name of poor Griſſith Blogden on the cliff, and with 
a heart as heavy as lead, your honour, ſet out upon 
my journey.” 3 

I found by the concluſion of the old ſailor s ſtory, 


that he was the neglected father of the deteſtabls 


Mrs. Judith Blagden. My heart, which ſympathiſed 


in his artleſs narrative, was rouſed from the imprei- 


fion it made by indignation, and without waiting to 
queition him farther, I ordered the waiter to take 
bim into another room, and to give him whatever he 


choſe to eat, while I went in ſcarch of my truant pu- 


pil —I met him returning to the inn I told him tha 
Kory 
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ſtory of the old ſailor, and he united with me in 


_ earneſt wiſhes to mend the veteran's fortune, and 
to inveſtigate the ſtory of his unnatural daugh- 
A - - | | 


As ſoon as the venerable forlorn had made a hearty 
dinner, Lord Kencarth propoſed diſpatching his ſer- 
vant with him in a poſt-chaiſe for London; with 
orders to provide him an apartment, and to ſu 
him with every comfort that his age and necel] 
demanded. 


ties 


« You ſhan't accept Greenwich, my buck, daſn 


my jaſey ! exclaimed his lordſhip. « Your old 
nob ſhall have a pillow of your own to reit on as 
long as I have a guinea in my pocket. Quiz my 
caxon, but you ſhall live in clover, my old admiral, 


and forget that there is ſuch a thing as poverty, 
till you cloſe your peepers, and give us the go-by.* 


« Your honour, I do not underſtand you, ſaid 
the veteran. 15 
«© Zo much the better, rephed my pupil; © the 


greater will be your ſurpriſe, my hearty.—Daſn my 


wig, if you ſhan't dance a hornpipe at my wedding, 


and ſquare your elbows with the beſt of em. Diſh 

my ſconce, if you ſhan't have a ſilver leg, that ſhall 

dazzle the day-lights of all the yellow admirals in 
the dead lift of live-ſtock, my dainty.” 


« But, your honour, I am old, and only want a 
day of reſt before I end my journey to the grave, 
ſaid the venerable ſailor. 

« Daſh me, but you ſhall have many a day of 


reſt, and many a day of jollity too, my old ſtock-tiſh. 


Why, you 18 think that I am ſuch a flint-hearted 
twaddler, but I can honour grey-hairs, and find out an 


honeſt ſoul among a million? Do you know who am? 
— Why, daſh me, I am Lord Kencarth— Did you never 
hear of me in your Welſh hovel, my dainty?— 
Queer my nobility, why I thought every body knew 
me. | | 


The 


pply 


The chute Grow up to: 
pupil, tabing the tailor's arm, helped him to mount 
tne ſt.p : 6 Come, tumble up, my deep one 
Cried tus jOTUUD : « tc win l iets {.nr for a ſa be 
port, an you have nothing to do but to keep ſtiil be- 
tween decks. Dath my aſe y, but vou're in luck, 
my jehy 1 NATE a ſtout heart, ard 13] pay the 


reckoning—iill we balance our accounts at doomſ- 
9 
dav. 


de docr, and my generou 


The chaiſe drove up, and 1 return 
ble pupil to the -arlour.. 

Lord Kencarth being detiirmined to remain that 
nigh with the victorious pug Cultt, u ho was in a peri- 
four ſitu. Non, | retired Carly to my chamber. The 
Gay had bcc a buſy one, and my brain was fatigued 

ih the perpetual C nange ; of ſenſation that had per- 
vadeu every libro. Wen Ireflected on the long lite 


od w mb m no- 


of 6): tary auguit n which old Gc:Ith had been deſ- 
tin. « L200 4 


wricnce, 1 furunk at my own reſtleſs ſpi- 
Tit, „hich had fo cequontly berrayed me into impa- 


rience, bordering on deſpair, Weary with thinking, 
id my head upon my pillow 3 but the tenor of my 


thoucits, though fleeping, fill turned upon the 


events of the 1ſt twelve hours, till J was ſtartled 


from a icverith dream which e the following 


J. oſt on a r E 65 :; aff) heigl. 2. 
- And hrov Galt by tc gl ora of night, 
Karp rie food! 
Wo wintry tar its feehne ray 
Shot forth :0 point the cragey war, 


t 01.4.8 his devi us frens 0 ſhou "i founzy nod! 


J. Pove, ite warrirg tempeſt howil'd, 
And near the rav nous Sug-Worr proveÞ d, 
A cataract plung'd below! 
He ſmrunk — (he bleag Lift yell'd around, 
Ve ta, ter'd o- er the dulph protonnd, 
* — e ry Feartdl ſcenic Was agoniz 4 ty woel 
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Fr, robb'd of joy, of peace bercit, 
Aevorfiy no b. AA lot, 
To heal the fing of ſcorn; 
No ſigu of mne lus pain begui d. 
On %:m no friend, no kindred imit'd, 
Vo draw trom mentory's wound afletion's raikling thorn ! 


Diſdain'd by fortune, Hang ty att, 
Ard tortur'd with a fecing hart. 
Which hope had left to break! 
His ſigh was loſt ami the lad. 
And fancy, madd'ning en the van, 
B. ie walk, CUYTCIE trara, ical own hie wirher'd check. 


Ther „hy ſnou'd he, with haggatd cye, 
art from the ſhe-wolf prowling nigh, 
Er G&rcud the gulph below ? 
Wy toter o'er the dreadful ſtecp, 
Anu ber the pelting ſtorm, and weep. 
. on ſnert fie world end the tyranuy of wor ? 


Poor F v:1.y vi ſuch fee: endute, 
When Naote'e hunt provnte 1 cure, 
MI. „ y cu £4 Kis? 
Metin the wretched wand rer ere 
» Grirtr ſeeks the prove — the Cuwakn dies 4 
„ Wh. V.3T98E rely dne to fuller and to LW 
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I FUUND Hrhat my ſiumber was broken by Lord 
Kencarth, who had entered my chamber to tell me 


that his pocket had been picked during his abſence 


the preceding cvening, and that his loſs amounted to 


a no leſs ſum than four hundred pounds. I inſtantly 
roſe and dreſſed myſelf; a chaiſe and four was or- 


dercd, and three hours before day-break we ſet out 
for London. In fixty-nine minutes we reached Ha- 
nover={quare.—His lordſhip's town refidence was ſpa- 
cious, and every thing about it evinced expence, bor- 
dering on prodigality. 3 

As ſoon as we had done breakfaſt, we departed on 
foot for the Police- oſũcc, to give information of 2 

. ro 
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robbery : in our way thither, paſſing through a nar- 
row ſtrect near Piccadilly, we obſerved a chariot driv- 
ing with terrible ſpecd before us. The coachman was 
evidently intoxicate.l, and the horſes, being high-{pi- 
rited, ſuddenly turning the corner, overict the car- 
riage on the pavement. | 5 75 

„ Dith my ſcorce, but this is a pretty ſpot of 
work | cxclaimed Lord Kencarth, darting forward, 


and ſeizing the rems, while the horſes continued 
plunging, and the inebriated coachman lay ſenſeleſs 
on tic footway. I opened the door, and by the only 


glimmering lamp that remained burning, could juſt 
percerve a female reclined in the corner of the car- 
Triage. By her making no effort to emancipate her- 
ſelt from her confinement, I concluded that ſhe had 
fainted, and, with Lord Kencarth's aſſiſtance, lifted 
her from the chariot, and placing her on the ſtep of 


a ſtreet-door, left her to the care of my pupil, while 
I flew to St. James's-ſtrect for a chair. Fortunately 
I found one, and the lady was placed in it, ſtill to- 


tally inſenſible to all that was paſſing. _ 

The coachman, being ſeverely wounded on the 
head and ſtunned by his fall, my companion under- 
took to lead him to a ſurgeon's in the neighbourhood, 
while I walked b:fore the chairmen to Hanover- 
ſquare. „„ 

The dawn began to break juſt as we entered the 
houſe, and the chair being placed in the hall, I open- 
ed the door to releaſe the terrified incognita, when 
my aſtoniſhment was awakengd by the fight of Iſa- 
bella. She was juſt recovering from her ſwoon, and, 
looking at me as though ſhe beheld a ſpectre, ſhe 
feebly articulated—<« Oh, Heavens! where am TI, 
and how came I hither ?” . . 

Riſing from her ſeat with more reſolution than 
ſtrength, ſhe advanced a ſtep forward, and, tremb- 
ling with apprehenſion, eagerly ſnatched hold of the 
chairman's arm, again exclaiming—« Whither have 


you. 5 


| 
( 
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you brought me ? Speak, or I ſhall expire with te- 


ror.” 
« You are ſafe, Miſs Hanbury,” faid 1; * andI 


_ truſt that you will not feel an augmentation "of alarm, 


in knowing that you are under my protection. This 


houſe is Lady Kencarth s. 


« Then I am ſafe,” cricd Iſabella, ſmiling, and re- 
covering from her ſurpriſc. 

« You would have been equally ſo, had it been 
any other,” ſaid I, taking her hand, and leading her 
to the drawing-room ; ſhe looked round her, and 
viewed every object with an eye of ſuſpicion. At 
length, making me a formal curtſcy, ſhe replied— 
« ] am much indebted to you for your kindes, Mr. 
Ainsforth; after what has paſſed, really did not 
expect ſuch an inſtance of attention .—You will en- 
hance the obligation by ordering a ſervant to call me 
another chair, and to attend me to Lady Aubrey's.” 

The coldneſs of her manner and the ſeverity of her 


f, took from me the power of utterance I rung 


R 


heſitation I obeyed her commands. She ſmiled, and 
ceremonioufly t vr. me. 


e Did you ſay to Lay Aubrey's ?“ cried I with A 


haeſitating voice. 
: 81 did,” replied Iſabella gravely. 


« Aſtoniſhing !” exclaimed i. « Forgive me, Miſs 


Hanbury, but I cannot hide the ſentiment I feel 
the myſtery of your whole conduct —” 


« The myſtery! repeated - Iſabella, ſomewhat 


piqued; 3 * now you are indeed taking upon you the 


authority of a friend.“ 

« Have I no claim to the title ?” ſaid I. 

« None!“ anſwered I:ibella—« You have for- 
feited ail claims to friendibip as well as to confi 


_ dence.” 


« How ? tell me, I conjure you.” 5 


— — —— — — — 


oy _ <- * - — — — — - - —— 
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« By your ingratitude to Colonel Aubrey, and your 
perſidy to Miſs Woodford.” 

I ſhrunk and was ſilent. 

« Have you any commands to Lady Aubrey ?— 
She arrived in town ouly yeſterday, and in a few 
days will return to Glenowen, ſaid Miſs Hanbury. 

« J have no friends at Glenowen,” anſwered I, 
throwing myſelf on a ſoſa, and almoſt frantic—< Pe- 
riſh every thing that belongs to it.“ 

cc My brother would little think you, Mr. Ainf- 
forth, it he heard your wiſh.” 

„% Why, why will you urge me on to madneſe, 
and then condemn me becauſe I am a maniac. I re- 
ſpect, I revcre your brother, {ſabella—but he has, 


like the reſt of the world, abandoned both me and 


my fortunes.” 
« Why did you never write to him! 7 laid Kaen 


| earneiiy - 


« I did write frequently, but my letters were un- 
anſwercd. 

0. po never received them, interrupted Miſs Han- 
bury ; „ and molt probably they were intercepted. oy 

„% P; whom?” faid ] 

« PY Mrs. Blagden - Certain I am, that there has 
been treachery ſomewhere, contiuucd liabclla ; « for 
eccry tranſaction of your life has been regularly com- 
muiucated w Lacy Aubrey, aud by her repeated to 
my brother. Lady Emi Delvin's ester, inſorming 
us ef your rath aud CTIA, cot zu towards her, 
and of Ler lenity in fuffering you to eicant, Was not 
the lean prom ent event in the Iulig cata? wake of 
our ind |{CrefLons. a 

« And did you believe me ſock 2 villain ?” | 

 Ifabuila urid tov mo the windew, but made no 
NE CT. | 

640 Speak, J conjure zou,“ continued 1; “ acguit 
me of the charge; ior by all that is dcr to 55. 
naur— 


5 


„ Hold, Mr. Ainsforth | remember Amelia Wood- 
iord, and do not profane the word,” ſaid Miſs Han- 
bury : „ talk not of faith at the very moment hat you 
are an avowed apoſtate. Reaſon, gratitude, and hu- 

manity plead againſt you, and charge you with a vio- 
lation of their laws; while every teciing, ev 77 ho- 
nourable mind, condemns you.“ 

« Miſs Woodford was her own deſtroyer ! was 
an involuntary ſeducer; I meant not to betray her; 1 
ſormed no premeditated plan againſt her hond ur; for 
even on that fatal night, when ſhe fell a victim to 
my deſpair—l1 toox her for another. 

« For whom did you take her?“ 

The queſtion ſtruck my brain like electricity. 1 
was convulſed in every joint.—the ſued iznultingly. 
Love, rage, revenge, again afiale:i my foul. I ſnat en- 
ed her to my heari—ſhe ſhrieked, and at the ſame 
moment Lord Kencarth ruiked into the drawing- 
room. 


« Oh, my Lord !” exclaimed label, 60 reſcue me 


from this monſter!“ 


« My Lord, command your abſence, Laid I; 
e this lady is my property. 

« Indeed, my Lord, ſaid Miſs Hanbury, cc 8 
is not a ſy liable ot rack © in what Mr. Ainsſorth ut- 
ters. I came hither under his protection, and he has 
_ inſulted me like a ruthin. Let me intreat that you 

vill accompaau me to Lady Aubrey s. , 

« O ho! wit ſo, my little one ?' cried Lord ' Fo 
carth, whiſthng nd folding _ arms as he ßxed his 
eyes on Ii:bella. « Diſh wy jaſcy, but this 19 Sir Sid- 
ney's miſtreſs! Why you need not Pen been ſo 
ſqueamith, my daiarys tor, daſh my wig, if Ains- 
forch is not as Well-looking as your Robe Welſh ba- 
ronet. 1 like to do a goc: $1 netursd thing as well as 
any body; but queer ny caxon, if III lake you to 
any Hir Sidn cy in Chriſtendom, unleis Ainsforth de- 
ſires me. | 


« Do 


: 5 
J 
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% Do you know me, my Lord;” faid Ifabella 


ſternly. 
« I know that you are d—d hands,” replied 


| his lordſhip—< and thats as much as I want to 


know.” 
So ſaying, he caught her hand, and with eaſy fa- 
_—_— drew her towards him. She refhſted—I be- 
n to fear that ſome new inſult would be offered 
3 for though I had violated the laws of propriety 


towards her myſelf, I could not permit another to 


follow my example. 


Lord Kencarth now caught her in his arms, and 


- wouli have ferced a 15G from hen-—the bark imo 


tears, and turning towards me, exclaimed O God 


is it Wallingham who refuſes to protect me ?” 


I ſprung from the ſofa, and tearing her from the 
arms of my young pupil, conjured her to beheve that 
my conduct and my life were at her diſpoſal. 

Lord Kencarth, at a loſs to comprehend the mean- 


ing of my conduct, gazed on Miſs Hanbury for ſe- 
veral minutes with filent aſtoniſiment— Quiz my 


nobility !* exclaimed he, « who does ſhe belong to ? 


She talks of Lady Aubrey—you ſay ſhe is your pro- 


perty—and 1 know ſhe is the miſtreſs of Sir Sidney. 
Return to Lady Aubrey ſhe fbar't—itay with you ſhe 


uon and therefore go with me ſhe mul. Diſh my 
jaſey, if I won't give you a viz and a. ſettlement; 


and you ſhall ſport a better eſtabliſhment, have more 
diamonds - and the fineſt cattle of any woman in the 
three kingdoms : and daſh my wig, if you ſhan't put 
all the gallant grandmothers in the circle of St. James's 


out of countenance, for the firſt time in their lives, 
my dainty z and when we have lived together till 


the town has done talking, why then, qucer my con- 
nections if I don't marry you.” 


Mis Hanbury, no longer able to bear Lord Ken- 
carth's language, rung the bell violently 3 and, ruſh- 


ing out of the room, was haſtening towards the tirect- 
door, 


| 
| 
| 
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door, when I flew to overtake her. She darted into 


the ſtreet, and though ſplendidly dreſſed, (for ſhe was 
returning from Lady Amaranth's s aſſembly when the 


accident happened,) ſhe proceeded on foot acroſs the 
ſquare. It was not more than ſeven o'clock; and a 


robe of filver muſlin with a towering plume of white 
{eathers were but ill adapted to a morning walk in 
the ſtreets of the metropolis. 


CH AP. 1 
MISS Hoary continued to walk haſtily, and I 


to attend her, without either of us uttering a ſyl- 


lable. The ſtern indignation which was pictured in 
her countenance, convinced me that every attempt 


to palliate my conduct would prove fruitleſs; I there- 
fore conſoled myſelf with the idea that, by accompa- 


nying her, I ſhould diſcover the abode of Lady Au- 
brey; and I reſolved to wait patiently for ſome fu- 
ture opportunity, when her- mind ſhould be more 
diſpoſed to hear my extenuation. She ſtopped at a 
door in Lower Brooke-ſtreet, and knocking vehe- 
mently, it was preſently opened by a ſervant, whoſe 


Joy at ſeeing her was too evident to eſcape my no- 
' tice. I bowed, and left her; ſhe entered the houſe, 


and I haſtened towards Hanover-ſquare to explain the 


 mornag's adventure. 


I found Lord Kencarth with a thronged levee of 


perſonages, as various in the profeſſions as in their 
outward forms boxers, jockies, language-maſters, 


gamblers, French dancers, and Engliſh tradeſmen, 
chronged his lordihip's antichamber, and were wait- 
ing for ſeparate audiences—his Swiſs valet attending 


the word oi command, es maſter of the ceremonies. 


On entering Lora Kencartli's dreſſing- room, I fe und 
him engaged ia giving inſtructions to the police offi- 
cer for thc recovery of his pocket- book.“ Mind, 


my hearty, if the vagibond has wy Ns or you 


VoL. II. I believe | 


11 


believe that it is his firſt offence, you muſt tip him 
_— and think no more of the matter. I ſhould 
lorry to tranſport a poor knave, daſh my jaſey ; 
but if he is is of wo Soi ones, nab Aug ay 
knowing one, aud give him a ſea- voyage to mend his 
morality.“ . 3 

I take you, my Lord; I vill, you may | 
on my behaving kaudſome, my Lord. I ben't von of 
your ſneakers.—Ialvays acts upon honour, and knows 
ven I am benefiting the community. But, my Lord, 
I hope you vill indemnify me in caſe of accidents— 
I may get a leaden habeas to the next vorld, or be 
turned out of my profeſſion for too much lenity; and 
then you know, my Lord—” 

« Quiz you for a deep one !” cried Lord Kencarth 
* There, you twaddler, there's five guineas for 
you—ſo now diſh yourſelf off, and keep your own 
counſel.” _ - 1 . 

The man of juſtice vaniſhed, and Monſieur Beau- 
vais next uſhered in Mr. Hedge, a gentleman well 
known on the turf, no leſs for his ſucceſsful enter- 
priſes than for his invincible courage. Mr. Hedge 
had fought four duels in England, five on the conti- 
nent, and had, by indefatigable induſtry, acquired a 

fortune ſuſficiently independent to dub him comme i! 
Faut in the circles of diſſipation, though his firſt en- 
trance iuto the world was from the obſcurity of an 
oyſter-cellar, and the occupation of his youth was 
that of an itinerant tinker. As he grew up, Nature 
beſtowed on him a handſome perſon, and Fortune, 
jealous of her rival's power, threw him in the way of 
a buxom widow, who, thinking he would continue 
to mend, bewitched and married him She did not 
long ſurvive the union and at the end of fix months 
her diſconſolate huſband formed an alliance with a 
ſtrolling actreſs - a lady whoſe pleaſing voice and li- 
beral paironage have ſince been the theme of public 
admiration. By tus lady's intereſt with p_ ; ro 
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high rank, Mr. Hedge obtained a commiſſion in the 
army, aſſumed the name of Captain, and divided his 
hours between the turf and the hazard-table ; till in- 
toxicated by the ſucceſs of his undertakings, and 
grown into conſequence, the cellar, the tinker's bud- 
get, the buxom widow, and the tuneful patroneſs 
were entirely forgotten. 

Mr. Hedge made my pupil a morning viſit to re- 
ceive a cool five hundred, which he had won the 
preceding week at N cwmarket.—Lord Kencarth, 
though not preſent at the race, knew Mr. Hedge to 
be a man & dad, and the debt was paid by 2 
draft on his banker without a moment's heſitation 

The next viſitor uſhered 1ato the der pefonage of 
was Mr. Topas, the jeweller, another FE 
infinite 3 , 

Mr. 'Topas advanced with a bow of 3 


Ve=- 


neration; and taking a ſmall morocco caſe out of 


his pocket, thus addreſſed my pupil— 

« Brought'your Lordſlup a bijou of infinite beau- 
ty—a pink diamond of the firſt water—belonged 
.tormerly to an illuſtrious but unfortunate female 
| perſonage—coft three thouſand guineas at Vienna— 
can fell it for half the ſum.” 

* Quiz me! if Jever fo ſuch a thing as a pink 
diamond fince I opened my pzepers ! '” cid Lord 
| Kencarth. Then taking the cate from the jeweller, 
he continucd : “ Diſh my wig! if it isn't the neat 
mer, Aiusforth Have you any more of the ſame 


The jeweller replicd, „ The only one in the king- 
dom; the largeſt in Europe, my Lord: Fd it onh 
weighed tree grains more, it would have been w 
any money. By day its luſtre is orient and dazzling, 
but by ca: adle- light its ſplendour is not to be de- 
tcribea ! Seven perſons of the fizit rauk have ſent 
for me to OW it dem. I thought tlat your lord- 
lap might like to have ic, and gratirucde ſor pail ſa- 


ww 
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vours induced me to give your lordſhip the pre- 
ference.” 
« Pl! have it, by all that's quizzical,” cried his 
lordſhip. « Diſh me, if it ſha'n't put out the peepers 
of tuenty dowagers to-morrow night at the opera. 
I ſhook my head, and whiſpered, « Take time to 


reflect :—have the jewel valued.” 


Mr. Topas again addrefled his lordſhip : 4 My 
Lord, you will never meet with ſuch a — 4 | 
gem during your lordſhip's life: it is fit to adorn 
the hand of a prince. Shall I leave it? Suffer me 
to put your lordſhip's name on my books for fifteen 
hundred — a mere trifle, when the tranſcendent beau- 
ty of the jewel is conſidered. Mrs. Begum has ſent 
to look at it, but 1 thought it my duty firſt to wait 
upon your lordſhip.” 
„ O! daſh my wig if I don't have it,” cried my 


pupil. 


Again I ventured to check his arm, and to whiſ- 
—< Beware.” _ 

4 Cant] keep it n to conſider of it ?” 

ſaid his lordſhip.” | 
« Why my lord, ”__replied Mr. Topes, heſitat- 


ing as if to form an excuſe, “ I have promiſed 10 


ſhew it to ſeveral perſons of faſhion this morning; 


and, to tell your lordſhip the truth, a foreigner of 


diſtinction is in treaty ior it, to embelliſh the crown 


of the Empreſs of Ruſſa :—a day's neglect may pre- 


vent my diſpoſing of it to infinite advantage; and I 


am ſure that your lordſhip would not wiſh me to ſuſ- 


| tain any loſs by cbliging you.“ 


« Mayn't I fh-w it to a ev grinder | ? Daſh my 
jaſcy, ii I am any Judge of diamonds,” laid Lord 


 Kencarth. 


4 nodded my approbation of che propoſal. 
Why, my Lord, I have pl.dgcd my word of ho- 
nour to t bogs of owner of the jewel, who is a perſon of 


= conſiderable rank, an enuigre of diſtinction, not 


to 
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to expoſe the diamond to any of the trade :—the 
lue would be conſiderably diminiſhed by its being 


hawked about, and the article is ſo uncommonly 
beautiful, that I am ſure of a purchaſer if your lord- 
ſhip does not like it. I have no motive, my Lord, 
but to oblige your lordſhip, as 2 perſon of taſte, ani 
one of my beſt cuitomers.“ 

Mr. Topas was replacing the jewel in its caſe, 
with all imaginable /org froid, when Lord Kencarth 
deſired once more to look at it. 

« Diſh me, if it isn't the neat thing, Amsforth |! 
I ſhould like to have it, becauſe nobody elſe has got 
ſuch a one,” cried my pupil. 

„ Fifteen hundred guineas might be better em- 


ployed,” ſaid I. 


1 do not wiſh to be paid,” ſaid Mr. Topas, bow- 
ing . The honour of his lordſhip's 
name upon my s is quite ſufficient : I ſhall wait 
my Lord's own time : we have ſome little account 
now ſtanding—a mere trifſe — about ſeven thouſand.” 

« Diſh my nobility, how do you make that out ? 
It was only _ thouſand but three months ago,” 
ſaid my pupil. « Why, you're going your lengths, 
my deep one.” 

« Your lordſhip ſhall hear the items: I have a 
memorandum in my pocket-book, which I made 
when I took the orders,” ſaid Mr. Topas, taking 
out a large porte-feuille and reading. 

„ Six pair of new-invented ſ W 
ſeven gold watch-chains—a brilliant fauſſe- montre for 


Lady All-trap—a ditto ſet of fan- ſticks for the Du- 


cheſs of Riversford—a diamond 


laſs for Kitty 


Bronze—your — hair, ſet with large youls, 
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ſides ſome gold toys for Mrs. Winkwell's daughter, 
and an emerald Shamrock for Mrs. O'Liffy.” 

« Queer my ſconce ! it it is not all as right as my 
eye; but I muſt have the pink diamond notwithſtand- 
ing; it will always ſell for the money,” cried my pu- 
po... 

Again I conjured him to reflect. 

„ Sell, my Lord —why any jeweller in Europe 
will give you the ſum you pay for it, aiter you have 
*worn it a whole winter, my Lord,” ſaid Mr. Topas. 
« Beſides, your lordſhip ſhould recollect, that dia- 
monds were never at fo low a price as at this junc- 
tare. 'The unfortunate nobility of France lave or er- 
ſtocked the markets, and jewels of every denomina- 


tion are become a mere drug, my Lord. Had not 


this been the caſe, your lordſhip would not have pur- 
chaſed this ſuperb %, for leis than three thouſand. 
Think of the diticrence, my Lord: in leſs than a 
twelvemonth it will be worth its original Take 
it to the ſide-light, my Lord; it has all vivid and 
tranſcendent colours of the rainbow, with the lucid 
luſtre of the whiteſt brilliant ! Nothing can be more 
orientally ſuperb ! It would embelliſn the cabinet of 
the Grand Sultan, as it once did the moſt beautiful 
hard in the univerſe | Suffer me to leave it :—per- 


mit me to inform the, nobility that your lordſhip is 


the purchaſer. There is not its equal in Europe: 
your lordſhip will have it then — Thank you, my 
Lord—much obliged to your lordſhi 

Lord Kencarth placed the gem upon his finger, and 
was moving it with dazzling velocity, when he ex- 


claimed. . my nobility, but I muſt have it! 
8 


Mind, Topa n't pay you theſe three months. 
« Three years, my Lord,—and I ſhall be honoured 
by your kindneſs,” replied the obliging Mr. Topas.— 


Thank you, ray Lord. I muſt go and make my ex- 


cuſes to Mrs. Begum, and the long lift of nobility 
who are now _ to fee the diamond. I intreat 


your | 


CC — 


and his countenance ridiculouſly expreſſive of aſto- 


you can hop faſt enough at the crotchet ſhop.” 


prend pas un mot—J'cſpere que monſeigneur 
neur mon benefice vid his preſence,” cried Volage. 
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your lordſhip not to mention the ſum you gave tor it: 
I ſent a refuſal of an hundred more only yeſterday, 
to a particular friend, but your ordſhip's exquiſite 
taſte docs honour to your tradeſmen ; and whatever 
you wear, my Lord, cannot fail to become the fa- 
ſhion. Hope your lordſhip will not truſt the 31/2 


out of your kads, or ſutfer it to de played tricks 


with by any of the trade.— Thank your —— 
your lordſhip's moſt obedient.” 


Mr. Topas withdrew, and Monicur Volage, the 


French opera-dancer, entered the dreihng-room. 


„ Milor,“ crizd the undaunted Volage, « I come 
to beg your lord:kip's protection 2 mon benefice, ſa- 
medi prockaine a Fopera :;—ven | {hall give un grand 
ballet, de moſt ſuperb and magnifique "Ot vas ever 
give in dis country Toute la noblefie ma promis to 
come: mais—l'opera vill be noting videut de preſence 
of Milor Kencat.“ 

“What does he ſay, Ainsforth 7” inquired my pu- 
pil—<« Diſh my wig, if ever I heard ſuch 
« No underſtand diſh vig,” cried Volage. © Je 


' ſuis tres fache if I have offend milor = mais I have 


diſpoſe of tree touſand ticket pour mon benefice, von 
guinea chacun : and I pray milor to take von demi 


douzaine auſh.” 


« Well, that will do,” cried my pupil—« give 
your tongue a holiday ; leave your damme dozen 
and go it—budge—be moving.” 

« No underſtand!” muttered Monſieur Volage, 
with his ſhoulders raiſed ſomewhat above his ears, 


niſhment. 
« Budge—take yourſelf off—daſh my jaſey, but 


« Jake! hop ! --que veut dire, milor ? je n'com- 
vil hon- 


* So. now ſtop your 
Lo "2M 


n * — — 
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Wo 
gab—-and put your pins m motion,” ſaid Lord Ken- 


cCarth. 


« No underſtand !” cried the dancer. 


„ You may depend on his lordſhip's patronage,” 


ſaid I; * but he is at preſent particularly engaged, 
and wiſhes you to leave him.“ : 
« No underſtand.” 

„ Quiz my caxon! here's a roulezn for your 
damme dozen,” ſaid my pupil. Now what ſay 
you? | N | 

g « Ah! je comprend bien!“ cried the delighted. 
Monſieur Volage, making fifty bows and retiring; 
when my pupil ſcizing him by the arm, exclaimed, 
« Diſh my ſconce, mounſeer, did you ever ſec a 
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pink diamond? Now, my dainty —feaſt your peep- 


ers; here's an affair coſt me fifteen hundred gui- 


vas not ten minutes ago: there isu't ſuch another 


in the kingdom daſh my wig if there is. 
« Cette une tres joli %%, / ,mais pardonnez moi, 


monſeigneur—it is not brilliant,” cried Monſieur Vo- 


E. „ 
« That's a good one. Daſh my jaſcy! what a 
Tum judge you mult be, not to know a bijou from 
a brilliant.” | | 

« En verite, milor, it is not diamant, cried Mon- 
Beur Volage. ” . 

« Will you pretend to know better than Mr. To- 


pas the jeweller ?” ſaid Lord Kencarth. « Daſh my 
wig, if you Frenchmen don't think to teach the whole 
univerſe: but I know that a diamond is a diamond, 


and queer my caxon if I won't ſtand to it, if all the 
world faid to the contrary. So, Mounſeer Volage, 


zou may be jogging,—and cut your Capers for thoſe 


that will believe you. Not a diamond !-—Daſh my 
jaſey, if I would ſell it for half my eftate-—let the 


other be where it will. Here, Beauvais, ſhew out 


Volage,—and ſhew in ſomebody elſe,” 


- ai 


J 


. 
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The next perſon who preſented himſelf was Mr. 
Pannel the coachmaker. 

« I waited on your lordſhip with a a of a 
new carriage—quite in ſtyle, my 1 


—-light as a feather, and totally unlike any 

was ever ſeen before. Your lordſhip cannot Fs to 

patronize it. I have not ſhewn the deſign to any 

— till I conſulted your lordſhip' $ taſte,” mad Mr. 
annel. 

« What is it like ? Is it the neat thing? Will it 
beat my tandem? Anſwer me that, my dainty,” cried 
my pupil. 

« My Lord, it is the moſt perfect thing of the 
kind that ever was invented ! An infant may draw it, 
It will follow a pair of horſes twelve miles an hour 
with all the eaſe imaginable. Only obſerve the con- 
ſtruction of the ſprings, my Lord ;—the lightneſs of 
the body ;—the clegance of the whole carriage. I 
have not ſhewn it to a ſingle perſon, my Lord, for 
I thought your lordſhip would like to has the firſt.” 
„„ What do you call it?“ ſaid my pupil. 

„Why, my Lord—if your lordihip will patronize 
the invention, I ſhall requeit your lordſhip's permiſ- 
ſion to call it—-a Kencarth.” 

« O! daſh my jafey, but I'Il have one!” exclaim- 
ed his lordſhip. “ When can you put it in hand?“ 
- how long will it be making ?---what will it cot 2? 
Diſh me, but I gave you two hundred for a Phaeton. 
laſt month, and i have never uſed it but once; 
you muſt take it back what will you allow me for 
it! py | 

r. Pannel demurred--- 

60 att ons Change every day, my Lord,” Fad be, 
pauſing “ Phacto: is are going cat . =, nad it hen 
a curricle, I migat have ſound a purchaſer 3— —but, 
to accommodatæ FOUT iordihih, Will oe You 
£fty guineas, and I tal then be a laſer. 

« What fſ:y you, Ainsfrthl * cried my pupil, 

15 « ina! 


Lady Alltrap about the ſtreets in.” 
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* ſhail T ſport a Kencarth, and ſwap my Highflyer 


for fifty Queer my caxon, but it will be the know- 


ing thing to have a carriage of one's own name.“ 


« If your lordſhip will take my advice, it will be 


to relinguiſh the idea,” ſaid I, % The drawing feems 


to promiſe neither elegance nor utility; it will be an 


_ expenſive bauble, and you will never uſe it. 


His lordſhip's name will give it faſhion,” ſaid 
Mr. Pannel. 


« You are right, my dainty,” cried my pupil; 


« and diſh me, but I'll have one ; if only to drive 


Indeed, it will be ridiculouſly ſingular,” faid I. 
« That's the very reaſon why I am determined to 


have it,” replied Lord Kencarth. © But heark'ye, 
my neat Pannel, how do I ſtand upon your books? 


— tell me that.. 


„ Something above four thouſand, my Lord; in- 


cudmg Lady Alltrap's landau: —a mere trifle.” 
« Well! do you want to be paid? tell me that, 


my truſiy ?-—-I can't give you any money this winter 
1 muſt deal all upon tick. I have a little outrun the 


conſtable; but ſhall pick up again next ſpring.” 
Mr. Pannel looked blue. | 3 
« What ſay you?“ cried my pupil, « tick, and 


8 no touch—is that the order of the day, my deep- 


one?“ 


« Your lordſhip's credit with me is unbounded,” _ 
faid Mr. Pannel bowing. „ The Kencarth ſhall be 
_ ready in fix weeks.” „%;õ | 
„ Put you will allow his lordſhip more than fifty 


guincas for his phaeton ?” ſaid L . 


Mr. Pannel again heſitated, and I ord Kencarth 
whitpercd, „ D—me, don't bore upon the ſubject, 
Uft he ſhould dun me.” | 


Mr. Pannel took his leave, and I leſt my pupil to 


iccehe vic eſt of lis morning viſitors, while I ſtroll- 


ed 


— — — 


/ 
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ed towards Lady Aubrey's to inquire after the health 
of Iſabella. | 


I had not proceeded more than half acroſs the 
ſquare, when Lord Kencarth's valet-de-chambre, 
3 ran after me, and requeſted that, if LI 

32 to call upon the lady whom I had 
— t with me in the morning, I would take 
chats of a medallion which ſhe had left upon the 
ſofa. I examined the trinket ; it was — 
with large diamonds, with hair curiouf] 
and the letters S. A. in a cypher on tl 


— 


There remained not a doubt in my own mind, 


but that the hair and initials were Sir Sidney's; 


the medallion a preſent from him to Iſabella. The 


ſenſaticn which preſſed upon my heart was a 
painful one, and with more than ordinary agita= 


tion, I haſtened to Lady Aubrey's to reſtore the 


precious pledge of love to the ſordid object of my 
too tender attachment, and to bid her, and her 


deteſted lover, adicu for ever! 


CHAP. XXVII. 


1 KNOCKED at Lady Aubrey's door, md on 
giving my name to the ſervant, he informed me 
that he had her ladyſhip s orders to ſay, ſhe ne- 
ver ſhould be at home to Mr Ainsſorth. I inqui- 


red after Miſs Hanbury's health, and was anſwer- 


ed that ſhe was not yet awake | left my card 
for the latter, and my contempt for the Ae 
and was returning home, when, at the end of 
Brooke-itreet, I met Sir Sidney. 

He haſtened towards me, and with a countc- 


| nance picaſed and ingenugus, exprefizd his joy at 


once more finding me. 1 had rather meet you 


on terms of friendthip in Brooke-ttireet, believe 


me,” taid uc, «than armed _ your life in Hyde 
Fark.“ 
c Lrecol- 
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I recollected my laſt interview with Sir Sidney, 
and my heart ſhuddered. He preſſed me to return 
with him. « You muſt make your peace with 
my mother,” ſaid he; « and, if poſſible, ſupplant 


her new favourite.” 


« Has Lady Aubrey feeling enough to ſhew 


kindneſs to any thing ? ſaid I ſmiling. 
« The nephew of Mrs. Blagden is now her 
chief counſellor,” cried Sir Sidney; « young Ed- 
ward Blagden. Indeed ſo great a favourite is this 


new protegee, that I have ſome EIT 7 ſhe 
means to marry him.” 


« Is he worthy of her choice 2 ſaid I. 


„He is young and well-looking,” replied Sir 


Sidney; „ juſt ſuch a fellow as would captivate 
a woman's heart before ſhe took the trouble to 
_ conſult her underſtanding. But you muſt return 
with me, and judge from obſervation, whether you 
think either hi 


vour. 


| I now W Sir Sidney of the meſſage 
which my aunt had left with her {ervant :—he 
ſtarted. Lou know where ſhe reſides then? 


faid he, with evident emotion. © Have you met 


my mother fince her return to town ?” 


wer. 


« Perhaps, continued Sir Sidney, growing red, 
and heſitating, « you have ſeen—.—Iſabella 8 
Luven ſo.” 


« Lait night or rather 4 morning.“ 


roman be ſo treacherous ”- 


| | is external graces, or his mental 
qualities, ſuch as entitle him to Lady Aubrey's fa- 


I have not met Lady Aubrey,” was my an- 


„ Lately ?. cried my co couſin, with. increaſed agt- 


« Is it poſhble !” exclaimed Sir Sidney. « Can 
You mult have been 


wiſtaken——it could 1ct be Ifabells, I left her 
— ot 


„ 
at Lady Amaranth s; ſhe complained that the heat 


of a crowded room overcame her: I went home 
to order my carriage; and, on my return, found 


that ſhe had taken Mrs. O' Liffy's chariot and quit- 
ted the aſſembly. Since that moment I have ne- 
ver ſeen her: it was day-hght when I returned 


to my mother's houſe, and I concluded that Iſabella 
was ſleeping.” 
« She was not ſleeping at ſeven this morning,” 


ſaid .“ 


Sir Sidney's colour changed from red to the pale- 
neſs of a corpſe. « You were certainly miſtaken,” 
cried he; „ how was ſhe dreſt ?-—Give me ſome 
proof that you ſaw her. This is a ſerious buſineſs, 


Walfingham ; and my peace of mind is not to be 
trifled with.” 


c She wore a robe of filver muſlin,” ſaid I; « her 
| head was adorned with a plume of white feathers.” 


Sir Sidney reeled ag init a ſhop window, and tak- 


ing my hand, faintly articulated—« Since your bet- 


ter genius has prevailed, I can only with you happy, 


and bid you farewel for ever. I hoped, Walſingham, 


that time, and my regard for Iſabella, would. have 


alienated your afteCtions, and ſecured her friendſhip ; 
as it is, Heaven bleſs you!“ 


His manner was mournfully 1 impreſſive; his check 


and lip were as white as marble. I Rood like a ſta- 


tue, without power to anſwer him : he walked flowly 
along the pavement towards Bond-{treet. 
Thinking that | had carried the jeſt beyond the 


bounds of humanity, I followed my couſin till he 


reached Pall Mall. He ſtopped at the Cocoa-tree, 
and deſired a waiter to order a poſt-chaiſe and four 
to be got ready as ſpeedily as polible. He did not 


obſerve me, though I ſtood not ten paces from him. 


Having difpatched the meſſenger, he entered the 
houſe. I pauſed a moment to conſider what ſtep 


was molt adviſable to take, when a thought ha 


acrols 
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acroſs my brain that, probably, he meditated ſuicide. 
I entered the coffee-room ;---he was not there. 1 


inquired of the waiter where he was, and he in- 
ſormed me that Sir Sidney had called for pen, ink, 


and paper, and was ſhewn into a private drawing- 


room. „Tell him that Mr. Ainsforth wiſhes to ſee 


him,” ſaid I. | 


The waiter flew to dcliver my meſſage, and I 


thought every moment an age till he brought back 
the anſwer, which was, that “ Sir Sidney Aubrey, 
being particularly engaged, could not then fee me.” 

Determincd not to take a refuſal, 1 deſired the 


| waiter to ſhew me the room where Sir Sidney was, 


and he inſtantly obeying, I entered without ceremo- 
ny. My couſin ruſe abruptly from his feat, and haſ- 
tily exclaimed-—< By Heaven, Walſingham, this per- 
ſecution is inſupportable — ls there no ſpot upon the 
habitable globe where I can hope for reit ? What 
do you wiſh? Are ycu determined to deſtroy me? 
Wil nothing leſs than my deſtruction ſatisfy your 


revenge? Oh, God!” continued Sir Sidney, © 2 


few weeks, a few thort weeks, would have elucidated 
every myſtery !---But Fate has interpoſed, and I re- 
ſign myſelf to wretchedneſs.“ : 

« Then, at laſt, you experience a ſmall portion of 
the anguiſh which, for months, you have made me 
ſuffer,” ſaid I. „ But, to convince you that I am 
leſs obſtinate in malice than you have been in perſe- 
cution, I will confeſs, that ; | 

« What? cricd Sir Sidney eagerly. “ Speak 


Emy brain is burning with the fever of deſpair. 


Ch, Walſingham! ungenerous Walfingham - hat 


a deceitful fiend is Ifabclla ! - Only three days ſincs 


fliz avowed her paſſion for another, and now, to 
torture rae, ſlie makes you the dupe of her decep- 
am.” -.--- : . 
« Wliom did ſhe 2row to lere?“ ſaid I ear- 
n<tily. | 


Dir 


a — 


1 


Sir Sidney ſmiled. It is of little im 
anſwered he; « the triumph is yours, and the hu- 
miliation will follow as certain as that the night ſuc- 
ceeds the day. F ſhall not live to ſee it — thank Hea- 
ven I ſhall not.” 

« J conjure you, tell me to whom Iſabella has 
transferred her affeCtions ?” ſaid I. 

« I] do not comprehend the term,” — = 
couſin. © Aﬀections cannot be transferred that 
—_— et were fixed.” | 

Then Iſabella is doubly criminal,” interru | 
I; * for the woman who beſtows — where 
ſhe can withhold her heart, 1s the moſt culpable of 
beings: the venal wanton is not more guilty. --But 


* 


this is trifling.—You, who were the ſeducer of Iſa- 


bella, ſhould be the laſt to calumniate her name. 
From you ſhe is entitled to protection; and that 
ſlander, which fails to depreciate her merit, ſtig- 
matizeggyou as the moſt infamous of morrtals. ? 

Sir Sidney walked haſtily about the room, gnaw- 
ing his lip, and looking hike a maniac. 1 conti- 
nued— - 

« From this hour, Sir Sidney, we * part for 
ever;—I was born to hate you. From the ea 


days of infancy, your very name has been the bane 


of my repoſe; in every path of ſtill retirement, 


your malice croſſed me. I flew to the buſy ſcenes of 


life; thither you traced my footſteps. The ſolitudes 


of mountains, and the crowds of cities, haye been 
explored in vain ; your perſecuting ſpirit ſtill pur- 
ſued its victim, and my native country can afford no 


ſhelter from the tyranny of your mzlevolence : wad 


ſhall therefore fly. In a few days I ſhall depart for 
the Continent. ? 


Sir Sidney 11: rev himſelf into a chair, ard fixing 


his eyes in wildneſs on the ground, made no anſwer. 


proceeded: 5 
. « Fortune 
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« Fortune has placed you on an eminence which 
enables you to look down on perſecuted indivi- 
duals | = 5 

« Oh: curſe my fortune !” interrupted Sir Sid- 
ney. © Take, take it, Walſingham: I ſhall not 
want it long! —You will remember me with regret, 
8 heart will ache with compunction, when I ſhall 

in the grave, and tranquil. But whatever your 
inhuman malice may ſuggeſt—whether to evince 
your triumph, or to ſtigmatize my memory I charge 
you, if honour is yet dear to man, or pity due to a 
| weak, fooliſh, erring woman, guard, oh! guard, 
and reſpect the miſguided Iſabella.” _ 

« She ſhall have my pity,” anſwered I; « and, 
unqucſtionably, the world will allow her all the reſ- 
pect which is due to the miſtreis of Sir Sidney Au- 
brey. 5 „„ 
4 She never was my miſtreſs. By all my hopes of 

happineſs beyond the grave, I ſwear that Iſabella 
never was my miſtreſs, replied Sir Sidney. Time 
will d velope the dark myſtery; for the fates alone can 
unravel that clue which will lead the angel, Pity, to 
the grave of the ill-farcd Sidney.” 

He burſt into tears, and wept like a woman: 
every drop he thed augmented my jealouſy, and 
{trengthened my determination to puniſh Ifabella. 
After a paute oi ſeveral minutes I approached my 
couſin, and drawing the medallion from my pocket, 

preſented it to him. e 


CH AP. XXVII. 


SIR SIDNEY ſnatched the medallion from my 
hand, daſhed it on the floor ;—and riſing abrupily, 
darted out of the room. The glass wanct. cover: 
the initials was ſa.tieres into a thouſand pieces 3-—.he 
cypher broken, and teveral of the brilliants unſet by 
the violence wich which they ſtruck the 3 
| | | his 
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This unlucky event involved me in a new dilemma. 
I could not return the medallion to Miſs Hanbury, 
ſo defaced ; and to keep it would be unpardonabie. 
There was no way of accounting for the accident, 
but by telling the truth ;— and even that would ſub- 
zeQ me not only to her contempt, but her reproaches. 
After a pauſe of ſome minutes, which 1 devoted to 


reflection, I determined to wait on Ifabella, to re- 


ſtore the medallion, and to conſeſs every circumſtance 
of the tranſaction. = 
I immediately ſet out for Brooke-ſtreet, and on 
the door being opened, the firſt perſon I ſaw was 
Mrs. Blagden. The grim viſage of a fury would 
have been perſonified meekneſs, in compariſon with 


the features of my ancient antagoniſt. I requeſted 


to ſpeak with Miſs Hanbury. N rs. Blagden in- 
formed me that there was no ſuch perſon in the 
| houſe, I entered the parlour, and Mrs. Blagden 
followed. What do you want ?“ ſaid ſhe peeviſh- 
ly. „ My lady has long ſince determined never to 
fce you more, therefore you only loſe your time in 
peſtering her ladyſhip. Beſides, I wonder at your 
aſſurance to enter theſe doors while I am here :— 
you ought to recollect how you always behaved to me, 
and how baſely you attempted to murder Sir Sid- 


* I wiſh to ſee Miſs Hanbury,” ſaid I. 5 
« Miſs Hanbury is no company for you, I tell you 
once more,” cried the harpy Blagden. „ There is 
not a lord in the land, who would not be proud to 
marry my lady and Miſs Hanbury too. indeed, if 1 
don't miſtake, my lady wiel not be a widow long. 


l am ſure I ſhall adviſe her to take a hiſband, if only 


to get rid of her beggarly relations.” 
Can | ſee Miſs Hanbury ?” repeated I. | 
Mrs. Blagden paid no regard to my queſtion, but 


| _ throwing herſelf into a chair, continued: 


« My lady has found a perſon at laſt, thank 3 
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who will know how to value her kindneſs, —A young 
man, andes handſome a one too as ever wore a head; | 
Ea. d not a vagrant neicher; fer he ih have all m 
ſaviugs, ond I can give him a few thouſands, though 
you have been pleaſed to turn up your noſe at me. 
All my lite have I been toiling and flaving like a ne- 
gro, and got no thauks ndither. But my lady has at 
laſt found out who are her friends, and wi o zre her 
foes ;—an1 my nephew, Edward Blagden, will do 
honour to her ladyſhip's taſte, = and reward me for all 
the ill uſage I have met with.“ 
« Can i tpeak with Miſs Hanbury?“ ſaid I. 
« And as for Sir Sidney, 1 don't care a pin,“ cried 
Mrs. Blagden, with a malicious ſie:r. „ He is 
no better than he {hould be; --but it will all come 
out - my nephew Edward will ſet things to rights, 
1TH warrant you. He won't be put upon, as I have 
been. And as for you, and your goud-for-nothing 
tutor Mr. Hanbury, iy nephew Edward ſhall give 
you both a ſound drubbing, if you piay off any 
more of your tricks upon me or my lady. I know 
what you have been at; —I heard of your killing the 
r woman, and robbing the lady z—and for half a 
farthing I would tell all the world how you attempted 
to break open my lady's cabinet, and to ſhoot Sir 
Sidney. VVV 
I ſmiled, | 
„% You may ſhew your teeth, and outface it, 
Miſter Impudence, continued Mrs. Blagden; « but 
time will bring all things to light, and you will then 
kugh the wrong fide of your mouth, Miſter Brazen- 
face :—and if you don't make the beſt of your way 
out of my lady's houſe, I ſhall ſend for a conſta- 
ble, and ſhew you who is miſtreſs here, Miſter Va- 
rabond.” 5 5 
: « When you have wearied that brawling tongue 
of yours, I «ill beg you to take a meſſage for me to 
Miſs Hanbury, ſaid I. | | 
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Mrs. Blagden bounded from her ſeat, and ad- 
vancing towards me, like a ſhe-dragon, vocife- 
rated — | | | 

« carry a meſſage ! —[ be your lacquey !—I won- 
der at your inſolence. I with my nephew was here 
to give you your deſerts, you frightful ugly jacka- 
napes I But I ſha'n't ſtand here waſting my breath; 
El ſhall make you know that 1 am my lady's beſt 
triend, and the miſtreſs of this houſe, at leaſt.” 80 
iaying, ſhe rung the bell violently. A ſervant en- 
tered. „ Here, Andrew,” cried ſhe, “ turn thig 
tellow out of doors. You had orders never to ad- 
mit him, and I wonder at you for diſobeying my la- 
dy's commands. | 

« My honeft friend,” ſaid I, perceiving the em- 
barraſſment which Mrs. Blagden's extraordinary re- 
gueſt occaſioned, “ you need not trouble yourſelf, 
nor offend me. I am little inclined to bear an inſult : 
my mind is not eafily quieted when I am once rouſed 
to exert it. I only wiſh to ſpeak five words with 

Miſs Hanbury ;—will you convey my meſſage to 
an. „„ ; 
« At your peril !—at your peril, I ſay!” vocife- 
rated Mrs. Blagden. „ 3 

« You need na be ſae clamorous; I ſhan na take 
part with either, till I ken baith ſides o'th' buſineſs,” 
replied Andrew, taking out his leathern ſnuff-box, 
and viewing me attentively. 

« 'Turn him out !” vociferated Mrs. Blagden. 

« [ ſhall do na fic thing, cried the honeſt North- 
Briton. © The lad's a bra lad, an wad be laith 
to do an ill turn by fic a faire ipaken gentleman. 
An a' were a ſaucy loon, like ſome that | ken i'th? 
_ world, | canna ſay how fare the blude o th Mac- 
Gregors—”  - „ . 
„ Will you obey my orders, or vill you not, 
you idle goſſiping old blockhead ? * cried Mrs. Blag- 
den. | 
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« You need na be tac haſty !” cried Andrew; « 1 
ſay nathing but gude ſenſe and gude diſereetion. The 
lad's a bonie lad !---an I mere ſure to be made the 
firſt of my anceſtors, I could na be fic a cauld- 
hearted loom 5s to meddle + ith a hair o his hede. I 
wad be laith to diſgr ice my ſameiy, by forgetting 
what is due to humoinity. ? 

« Wil you dare diſobey my commands, you 
drawling old driveller? cricd Mrs Bligden. 4 1 
ſnall teli my 1. dy ho you behave yourielf; and this 
Houſe ſhall no longer harbour people ho will not do 

their duty.” | 

“ Gude troth, an you come to that, *tis na I that 
am to blame ith? matter,“ replied old Andre h. « 1 
canna bring myſel to ſhame, an take up the trade of 
a cauld-bluded loon, for any Zantippe i'th' lond. An 
you want a graceleſs lubber you munna take a Mac- 
Gregor, -I can tell you that. ED, 
« O] you ſaucy mountaineer ! you oatmeal vaga- 
bond!“ exclaimed Mrs. Blagden. «© Go back to 
your land of thiſtles, you impudent variet you!“ 

Gang your ways, for a crabbed auld cat-a-mur- 
rain |” cricd the indignant Andrew. Why you 
munna think to flout a North Breton; and yet haud 

your hede as high as your betters. By my ſol, an 
Id as ſoon lead the de il a daunce as far as John 
o Groats, as fallow the whemſies of ſic an auld 
beadlamite ! Gude troth, I'll e en jog bock to the 
Highlands, —and the de il tack the whole pack o'ye 

all together: for fic a ſet never turned the hede of a 
Scot fince the gude days o' St. Andrew!” ? 

« You'll give me a good character, I warrant | 
you !” cried Mrs. Blagden. 5 
I canna gi you any thing you're mair in want 
of: and e faith I winna ſtint you o that,” replied 
Andrew. 

« Can I ſpeak with Miſs Hanbury ?” ſaid I. 4 
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« In gude faith an you can, if you han'na loſt the 
uſe o' your tongue,” anſwered Andrew. <« Miſtreſs 


Iſabelle is na ſi cauld-hearted as this auld ſcareamouch, 


ſaving your preſence. I ſhould be laith to turn my 
bock upon a weel-ſpaken laſſie; though would 
gang as fare as the Anteepodes to get quit o' fic an 
_ auld hagard !—But I winna diſgrace my ſpeech ;—for 
it is na for the honour o' my famely to throw dirt 
with a cheeld o'thi' deevil !” 

« Can I fee Miſs :1anbury ?? cried I, fomewuat 
impatiently. . 
That depends o 'the gudeneſs o'your fight, mon,” 
replied Andrew: In troth, an you winna ſet your 
eyn on fic a bonie laſſie for many a long day, unleſs 
you tack a journcy to the highlands.” 


I now wrote my name on a ſcrap of paper, and 
delivered it to the honeſt-hearted Andrew, wlio in- 


ſtantly quitted the parlour, and left me with Mrs. 
e—_— | „ 
Again a volley of inveCtive flowed from the never- 


tiring tongue of my ancient affailant ; and the philo- 


ſophic ſcorn from which 1 determined not to deviate, 
rather increaſed than ſupprefſed the torrent of her 
_ reſentment. Seated oppoſite to my furious and inex- 
orable enemy, I fixed my gaze upon her without ut- 
tering a ſyllable, while with rage nearly approaching 


to frenzy, the renewed the wordy combat, and ex- 


claimed, as her cheek grew pale and her eyes ſeemed 
to flaſh the fires of indignation, „ou audacious 


fellow you—how dare you ſet foot within my lady's 
doors? But this houſe will ſoon have a raaſter, 
thank my ſtars! one that will not ſuffer either I or 


my lady to be inſulted and put upon by any beggar's 
brat in the univerſe. You are juſt like your mother, 
ſhe was as impudent as a highwayman?s horſc, and as 
ugly too—and when your father preferred her to me, 
and married a beggarly dependant oi my cid lady's, 
all the world cried Shame! ſo they did—for there 
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was not a better looking woman within a hundred 
miles of Glenowen than I was, and that the whole 
univerſe can teſtify. —But the chaplain, forſooth, 
looked over my head, when other folks came to take 
place of their betters—and all the world ſaid that he 
deſerved to have his gown ſtripped off his ſhoul- 
2 = his pains, an impudent, ungrateful vaga- 

nd!“ = 

„ Rail on,” ſaid I; the dead cannot hear, and the 
living deſpiſe thy malice.” 

« Deſpiſe !”” vociferated Mrs. Blagden—« Def- 
piſe yourſelf, or mend your manners. My nephew 
Edward is your maſter, I can promiſe you—He has 
#" handſome, gentecl, noble preſence, like a prince 
—and ten good thouſand pounds in his pocket, my 
honeſt ſavings. Shew me your rent- oll, Miſter 
Mumper; tell me where your fortune is to come 
from; you ſhan t have a pin's point of my lady's 
property. I would out with all I know, if it ruined 
her and myſelf into the bargain, rather than ſee you 
| maſter of a ſtick belonging to Glenowen.” ID 

« Thank you, amiable lady“ ſaid I, riſing and 
making a low bow.—dShe continued— 

« My lady minds nobody but me.—I can make 

her do any thing; and before I am a month older 
ſhe ſhall marry my nephew Edward Blagden, or I 
am not living. You may take your leave of the 
family—your triumph is nearly expired you may 
look for new friends to make fools of ; Mr. H.nbury 
has done with you - I took care to ſetile that buſi- 
neſs. - 
Miſs Hanbury's ſuſpicicns concerning my letters 
were confirmed by this unguarded confciſion of Mr.- 
Blagden s, and I could noi refrain from exclaiming, 
« Infamous harpy! At this moment Andrew re- 
turned. ; 5 

« Gude troth, lad, ſaid he with a ſorrowful 
countenrnce, „ the laſſie winna gi ye audience; its 

| | Calla 
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canna think o hauding converſe wi a perſon that is na 
friend o' my lady's. But ſhe bade me tell you that 


ſhe has na ill blude towards you, and that ſhe wiſhes 


you mickle good wherever you wander. I'faitli, an 
i were i' the Highlands you ſhouid na want for a ame 
to put your hede in, though this auld harradan has 
given you ſuch a deevil of a dreſſing. Oh! an you 
cou d haundle the bagpipes, like ſome braw lairds that 
1 ken o'the other fide the Tweed, you need na be 
dangling after this laſſie and t other ; 3 au the world 
wou'd follow ye, and auld Andrew into the bar- 
mn.” - 

, « Will you inform Miſs Hanbury that I bring in- 
telligence trom Sir Sidney Aubrey? ſaid I. 

« Gude faith will I; an I warrant ſhe winna haud 
out much longer, 1 replied old Andrew. I mould 
be laith to make her angry wi me; but ſince you 
come fra Sir Sidney, i'll &en venture. Au now I 
cau it to mind, 4 think it was ycu, lad, that brought 
the laſſie ſafe hame this morning.” 

« Brought the lady ſate home this morning !* re- 
peated Mrs. Blagden, with wide-ſtretched eyes of 
wonder and ſuſpicion. Pretty doings ! out all 
night nobody knows where, and brought home at 
ſeven in the morning by nobody knows whom. Fine 
conduct, truly | But my lady ſhall know it—all the 
world ſhall know it; ; and that canting, preaching, 
ſncering vagabond, Walter Hanbury, ſhall hear what 
a prudent ſiſter Lc has got - and Sir Sidney ſhall be 
told what a fine friend he has choſen to keep com- 
pany with ;—and you, old Miſter Pimp, you ſat up 
to open the door, icrſooth !'? . 

« Maiſter Pemp i Gad's blude, you ſaucy auld 
deevil you. — The murrain tak your aſſurance. If 

there is a pemp i'the family, *tis na Andrew Mac- 
Gregor. Leck to your aine beggar's bairne, and do 
na cau names, leſt you bring an auld hooſe avout your 
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ears, cried the honeſt Scot, while his face became | 
ſcarlet with the indignation of inſulted honour. | 

« I know nothing about beggars and barns,” re- 
plied Mrs. Blagden. 

« Nane ſo deef as thoſe that winna hear! added 
Andrew: „ but fin you tak upon you to caw names, 
and to affront the honour o my famely, I ſhanna put 
up wi your impudence any longer; the de'il a bit do 
I care for the whole clan of you, though you were 
as auncient as the flude. An fin you make me ſpeak, 
I'll tell au I ken o'the matter.” 


« Scandalize my lady if you dare, you ſaucy var- 


let, cried Mrs. Blagden. 


% Wha let the lad wi the deil's name into the 
hooſe, when au the famely were ſleeping, Meſtreis 
Jeezebel? Wha promiſed to make a laird o a loon, 
that is na fit to clean the ſhoes of a Mac-Gregor ? 
And wha ſaid that Sir Sidney was na maire my la- 
dy's ſon than a was his majeſty's ?” 

« O you villain! you ſcurrilous old miſchicf- 
maker | I never uttered ſuch a word,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Blagden. 

« By my ſol, but you did; an you told your cou- 
fin-jarman, Maiſter Edward, the ſame ſtory. You 
canna ſtop my tongue, fin you have attacked my ho- 
nour, and fin; you tak upon you to govern the fame- 
ly; I winna ſtint you of gude counſel it „ 
naithing, an your kindly welcome. 

Andrew now quitted the room once more, to con- 
vey my meſſage, and I waited impatiently for Iſa- 
bella's anſwer. He returned, and brougat me word 
that + ifs Hanbury would fee me in half an hour. 

I was uſhered into the drawing-room. Pens, mk, 
and paper lay on the t. ble, and to beguile the tedious | 
— ji ſcribbled the . little 
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Oh! ſad and watchful waits thy lover, 
Whoſe fate depends upon a ſmile, 
Who counts the weary minutes over, 
And chides his flutt'ring heart the while. 
Who, as the zephyrs, ſoftly blowing, 
From drooping flow'rets ſhake the dew, 
While down his cheek the tcar is flowing, 
Sweet roſe of beauty! fighs for you, 


On proud and madd'ning is the pleaſurc, 
When to my eyes thy form appears; 
All aͤreſt in Nature's winning treaſure 
Oi bluſhing hopes and gracetul fears. 
Aud while our boſoms wildly beating, 
A thouſand numeleſs raptures prove; 
Our eyes in ſpeechleſs tranſpart meeting, 
Shali love to gaze, and $:zc :o love! 


Then, Roſe of beauty, haſte and cheer a, 
Vith lips like rubies come, and frazle ; 

Ah! tr:{tmy taith, and do not icar ine, - 

I hoe too fondly to beguile 

The falſc and cunning may allure thee, 
And win thee only to betray; 

would not, lady, fo ſecure thee, 
Mor wcar thy favuurs for a day. 


Then come and bleſs me, Nature's treaſure f 
Oh! come, and bid my lurrows fly; 
In'tiuct my heart to thro) with pleaſure, 
Or bid me ccafe to hope, aud dis! 
Aud, Roſc of Leavty, fie thy lover 
For the? a thoauſend Loos would give, 
One grateful thc:ipat at leaſt diſcover, 
Cnc duder Jigh to bid hum live- 


CHAP. XXIX. 


AS I Pniſhed tie laſt ſtanza, Iſabella entered the 
room. there was a caſt of tender melancholy in 
her counonance that touched my heart; her eyes 
were ſtill humid with tears, and every feature bore 
evi ove eus oY ove than ordinary ſorrow. “ Wal- 


tun gham,“ 
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iuzham,“ faid ſhe, with a miid and impreſſive tone, 
« you will be ſurprifed when I inform you of the 
« hange which is abut to take place in Lady Aubrey's 
lamily : your aunt, in a few days, will be the wife 
of Edward Bl: agden. By the artiſice of your ancient 
cnemv, Sir Sidney is eſtranged from the boſom of his 
mother, and the long-buried myltery of his birth 
muſt at laſt be unraveiied.” 

« You awaken my curioſity ;—for Heaven's ſake 
be explicit, ſaid I. 

&« Alas, Walfingham! I dare not,” replied Iſa- 
bella. « I am ſworn to ſecrecy; my aching heart 
throbs while I recalle the awful vow which I can 
never break : but that deteſted fiend, Mrs. Blagden, 
will ſhortly elucidate the whole buſineſs. Jealous of 
Lady Aubrey s kindneſs to me, and anxious to pro- 
mote her nephew's intereſt, by a marriage with her 
too cræedulous miſtreſs, the ſecret, which has been 
held inviolate ſince the birth of Sir Sidney, cannot 
fail to tranſpire. Poor Sidney !— the moſt amiable, 
the moſt generous of mortals.” 

« She burſt into an agony of tears, and for ſeveral 
minutes was incapable of ſpeaking. 

« Who is Sir Sidney ?—ls he not the child of 
Lady Aubrey ? the heir of Sir Edward?“ ſaid I. 

The ill-fated Sidney is the child of Lady Au- 
brey” replied Miſs Hanbury. “ But, with the proſ- 
pea of humiliation which now preſents itſelf, it 
would have been better he had never known that 
title; his days have been a ſcene of ſorrow, and, 
fear, his laſt ſad hour will cloſe in anguiſh.” 

Again ſhe wept abundantly. 

« Was not Sir Ede ard the father of Sir Sidney I 
inquired I carneſt! 
Ae WAS z are 45 had he lived, your couſin had 
been happy.” 

« Ycu diſtract me with a thouſand doubts and 
apyrchenſions, laid IJ. Why ſhould n Au- 
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brey's marriage confirm my couſin's miſery ? 
Does his every hope of happineſs depend on 
her?“ 

« Oh no,” replicd Miſs Hanbury. There 
lives another being who will command the fate 
of Sidney Aubrey.” 

« A woman ?” 

«© No— a man; the moſt deſerving, the moſt 
enlightened of men,” anſwered Iſabella. 

« Mercifu) God! you cannot mean your bro- 
ther?“ ſaid I. 


Miſs Hanbury ſhook her head, and ſighed ; but 
made no anſwer. 

« have ſomething to communicate teſpecking 
Sir Sidney,“ aid I, “and yet I know not how 
to tell you — that 2 ; 

Iſabella reſted on my . and trembled in 
every limb. 

« Have a care,” ſaid ſhe; ** my heart is al- 
ready overpowered Wito pity. 1 have too lon 
watched the progreſs of your coulin's ſorrows 
not to tremble at the i.ca of their accumulation; 
| he has been the flave of his mother's faile am- 
bition. Heaven forbid that I ſhoutid ever live to 
ſay——the vichm !——H: knows not that a form 
1s gatherivg round him hic! ch will bend his 88 
ne rous boſom to the grave.” 

I have lecu Sir diducy Haid I. 

„c When!“ 

„This . two hours ſince.“ 

Iſabelia icarcely breathed. 

Happy, happy Sidney ! to be ſo adored,“ ' ſaid 
IJ. „ Ail the ils of lite, all the diciicades of 
fortune, will pats Ightly over a bozom nich has 
tuch ſweet participation.“ 

« Walfingtam !“ interrupted Ii.bcllz, 4 yet 
have a little Patience; it is rot Ou Mc that Sir 
Sidnry's fate deprads. Had I the power to fork 
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33s Ferrev's, 3 cull hearen to witneſs hon joylut- 
iy I would undertake the talk. But the affedi- 
ons of the hear: muſt find a poor and feeble ſo- 
lace in te ſympathics of friendſhip, while hope 
preferits no p'tam of peace, no daun of. coutola- 
tion.“ 


She pauſed à ſew mon ents, and ther centiny + 


ed 


« You ſay thut you have ſcen Sir Sidney B 
„Not long ſince— I met him by accident.” 
„% And why did kc 1 not accompany you hither: EY 
ſaid Iſabella. 

J did not think to male this viſit,” arfzecred 
1; « but I have ſomething in my poſt. Mon wich - 
beiongs to you : indeed ſo defaced, that I tremblc 
10 pretent it.“ 

] now teck the medatiion from my Pocket. 
Niſs Hanbury locked zt it, and ſmiled. 41 
thought 1 had Joſt it laſt might at Lady Ama- 
1antl.'s; the accident is trifling: make no pools ; 
gies, I conjure Jou. Where did you find it ? F 

« You Jeit it at Lady Kencarth's this morning,” 
{aid 1; but it was then perfect. You will ior- 
vive this fault, when you know it was com 3iitied 
by Sir S:incr.” 

« By acctcent ?? 1:0ured Iſabella, half tal 
ing. 

I cannot even add that extenuation of his 
foliy,“ ſeid I, vor can I account for your ingif— 
fercnce on the ſubjiect. But you, Iſabella, have 
lired in the unfecling world long enough to {:cc 
pour bear: againſt the mild affections:—a lovet's 
gift is caſily replaced by a new lover.“ 

« Are you frantic:” cried Miſs Hanbury ha- 
tily, „Will you never hear reaſon, and act itz 
a thinking mortal ?—[ conjure you only to habe 
paticnce till your courn is of ages and all ſend! 
be explained ior your repoſe, Sir Siangsz's ho 25s 
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neſs, and my reputation. As tor the laſt— be- 
lieve me, Walſingham, when I declare, that you, 
who ought to be the firſt to credit my aſſertion, 
are the only being upon earth that ſuſpects me 
of diſhonour.”” | | 
« The only honeſt friend who dares tell you 
what the world's conjectures buz abroad,” ſaid I. 
« You are the reputed miſtreſs of Sir Sidney Au- 
brey. But romantic fondneſs can brave the opi - 
nions of mankind, and wrapped up in fancied 
ſecurity, ſet fame and reaſon at defiance. Par- 
don me, Iſabella, if the laſt words I utter in your 
preſence compoſe the admonition of a friend; the 
language of eſteem, the unvarniſhed declaration 
of truth, growing from añection, and ſtruggüng 
with reſentment.“ 5 
„ Reſentment !--Oh Haren!“ cried Isabella, 
© in what iniſtancc have I merited ricut nent 
from y =- m earl:e!t friend, the aſyciit: of my 
childhood? You who ougat to know my heart, 
and to judge it with more lenity : 1 have ever loved 
vou as a brother.” . - 
Would to God my affection had been of 
that cold and tranquil nature which might ſuit 
2 brotucr's boſom 1 ſaid | ; „ but 1 was deceived. 
thought that the delights of infancy, the grow- 
ing ſympathy of minds, the rich and pure con- 
geniality of foul which marked our earlieſt hours, 
would ripen into ſomething more than friend- 
fp." Ns 
Then you deceived yourſelf, cried Ifabella ; 
„our virtues, your attach;nent charmed my mind, 
but ncyct touched my heart. I have not deceive 
ed you, Walſingham.— !] have never entertained 
a thought beyond the intercourſe of friendſhip ; 
and eveu at this moment, when I have no with, 
no reaſon to diſſemble, I frankly own that my 
heart ty devoted to—“ | 
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« Sir Sidney Aubrey ?“ interrupted [. 

© No, not to him, by all my hopes of han- 
pineſs !“ replied Iſabella; „it is impoſſible that 
erer ſhould be the wife of your unfortunatc 
couſin 3 though every moment of my life ſhould 
be joyfully dedicated to the taſk of friendſkip, could 
ſuch attentions in the ſmalleſt degree alicviate Eis 
ſorrows.” 

At this moment honeſt Andrew entered the room 
„Gude troth, an you muſt part, (aid he; * tlie 
auld decvil is caballing with my lady, and ſtorm- 
ing like a witch & a windy night. I ſhould be 
laith to ge the vaxen her way, and ſee the braw 
lad turned into the ſtreet like a beggar's bairne, 
to plcaft her decvwlich uhamſies you had 
better tak my covnicl, and gang 85 gait quici- 
. 55 
Be « | will co inſtantly,” ſaid I. 

«© Indecd, Walſingham, you will act wiſely in 
departing,” cried liabella ;—« the tyranny of Mrs. 
Dlagden bencath tlus roof is niupportible ; there 
is no outrage which the is not capable of plan- 
ning—no inſult which her malice would not put 
in practice; but her hour of Ry draws ncar 
to a concluſion ; for Lady Aubrey's mcone, when 
Sir Sidney comes of age, will de d minithed ;— 
the ſum of fix thcuſand pounds, annusiy allow- 
ed for his board and education, uill from that 
moment ceate to be paid; and his fate or for- 

tune vill theu cxcite little intcreſt in either Mrs. 
Blagden's mind, or that of his unfeeling mother.” 

« He wil be placed by fortune above their 
machinations, ad J. 

liab- lia fl. ock her head, and faintly articula- 
ted 1 fear he will be wretched !” 

We now ixaru Mrs. B.ugden's voice - Andrew 
renewed lis uiticatics th. 11 would be sone — ard, 
to avoid altercauon I coniented. 


« You 
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«© You ſhallſee or hear from me again very 1501,” 
ſaid Iſabella. As I quitted th: drawingz-coom ihe 


added“ Remember 99or Sidney! endeavour to 


think kindly of him, to reſpect his virtues an 
to pity his misfortunes!“ 

I had a thouſand things to ſay —a thouſand 
queſtions to aſk ; but the clamorous fury a»pr.ach- 
ed=—Andrew trembled, and Iſabella conjured m2 
to be gone; therefore after a ſhort ſtruggle be- 


twixt pradence and inclination, I kiſſed her hand, 
and departed, 


CHAP . 


1 RETURNED to Hanover ſquare, where J 
found a large party aſſembled to dinner; among 
others it was again my misfortune to meet the 
Duke of Heartwing.—OQur greeting was mutu- 
ally cold and ceremonious; his Grace*s pride and 
my contempt ſeemed deſtined to hold a perpetual 
conteſt ; he determined to demand as I to deny that 
homage, which too often debaſes human nature. 
Lord Kencarth was in high ſpirits, and repeat- 
edly announced to his gout that the party was 
made for the purpoſe of * ſeaſoning his tutor.” 
I obſerved the Duke frequently looking at me 
with an eye of ſuſpicion, which I as regularly en- 
_ countered with the firm gaze of conſcious recti- 
tude. As ſoon as the deſſert was placed on the 
table, with a profuſion of wines that would have 
tempted the palate of a Muſſulman, the Duke, 
with a ſupercilious tone, drank to the 1 inprovement 
of my pupil's moraltity. 
Doctor Pimpernel, who was alſo of the party, 
ſeconded the toaſt with the promptitude of adu- 
lation“ Your Grace is a moſt profound ob- 
ſerver of human nature !” cried the Doctor, fill- 
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ing lis glaſs; “ and with your experience, what 
cannot be accompliſhed ?” 


«« Queer my nobility, if I don't beat dukey 


out and out!“ ſaid Lord Kencarth; « what can 


ce do? when he was educated, nobody knew 
«ny. thing that was worth learning. Diſh my 
iconce, it 1 don't match all the eld ſchool at any 


game they ul ment! ou, and my tutor ſhall be 


judge.“ 
4 Js your tutor competent to ihe taſk ? inter- 
repted his Grace. 


Competent! daſh my jaſey, he is equal to any 


thing,” replicd his lordſhip : « why he ſhall make 
love with your Grace, or talk Latin with the 
Vector, for five hundred, play or Pay, quiz my 
ierung if Le than't.”? 
The DeQ..r hemmed and rubbed his forchead 3 
be .* tmiled contemptucuſlv. 


«« How can we bring your iutors ſuperiority to 
Le prevk ?“ faid his Grace. 


O nothing more oy,” replied my pupil 


11% tet you a thouſar:d that he is married be- 
icre your Grace.“ 

« ] ſhall not make the trial,“ ſaid I. 

Will your lordſhip take the bet yourſelf ?” 
cried the Duke. Nay, Þli add four times the 
ſum, and allow you ten days to make the expe- 
ziment,” 


The Doctor nodded Ggniſicantly ; ; his Grace, en- 


couraged by the ſignal, continued 

« What | my Lord! will you duffer your inex- 
hauſtible ſtore of new knowledge to be challeng- 
ed and ſurpaſſed by one of the old ſchool?“ 


Lord Kencarth was evidently piqued by the 


taunting manner in which his Grace addreſſed 


him. Dih my Sconce,” ſaid he, «if I 


have not à great mind to mah: the bet — but 
the fun: is too tifing—tit will not pay the par- 
10 


— 


| 
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don and buy my wife's court go vn; dalh my J4- 
ieys make it ten chouland guinzas, and I“ tak? 
it 

« Dane, for ten thouſand,” {aid the Duke, 
and the period allowed to decide the bet Juit 


ten days.“ 


My pupil agreed to the terms, and the bottle 
went round, as a new flow of animation ſemed 
to warm every boſom, except mine, which was 
ulmolt petriſied by aſtoniſhment. 

« Ft bet you another thouſand,” cried Doctor 
Pimpernel, addreſſing my pupil, © that his Grace 
wins your money.” 5 
„take it,” ſaid Lord Kencarth; «* for diſh my 
nobility, but I have a nice iel in my eye, who 


will have no objection to wear the ermine,. 


a little ruſtic with all the graces of a court; and 


queer my caxon, if ſhe won't have me, Ill marry 


my old woman, and do the thing in ſtyle.” 

«« Well,” cried the Doctor, this will be a 
buſy week: with his Grace's perſon and tranſeendent 
perfections of mind, he cannot fail to win the 
wager : for that woman mult be ſenſeleſs indeed, 


who had not taſte to idolize the one and to pay _ | 
mage to the other.” 


Ihe whole circle roared with r Us 
Grace looked diſconcerted——the Doctor hem- 
med. | 

Lord Kencarth interrupted the clamorous mirth 
with „Quiz me, but Pimpernei's a deep one, 
tor he has ſaid the very lame thing to me at 
:cait an hundred times.“ 

His Grace's pretenſious require no comment! 15 


continued the Doctor; the torm of Hercules l 


tle front of Jove himſelf! an eyg——_ 8 
Again the table roared. 
Damme!“ cried the Duke, « I ſee nothing 
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to ſ:vph at. Pray, Fir; naddreſſing me, can vou 
explain the cauſe ci t Ns boiſterous merriment i 

« 'The cauſe is evident, my Lord Duke,” 
ſaid I. 


« C.rfſe me, if 1- know ihe ſubject of their 
mirth,“ continued luis Grace. 


« I always believed as much,” ſaid I, gravely. 
The bottle went round till near leech o'clock, 


when coffee was ordered, and the duke propoſ- 


ed acjourning to a ball at the Ducheſs of Ri- 
versford*s. The carriages were at the door, and 
we departed. I would have cxcuſed myſelf by 


informing Lord Kencarth that the Ducheſs and I 


were not even upon ipeaking terms. 

« Pſhaw | don't mind that,” cried my pupil; 
<< we never go to people's houſes becauſe we 
like them; you need not ſpeak to the Ducheſs; 
her doors are pen to every body, and we go thither 

to be amuſed, WI.o cares for the hate ſs? 
Dich my jaſer, but vou mutt do the right lung 
however your inclinations may Icad to the COura- 
Ty, | 
in. I endeavourcd to excuſe myſcir, and ſtill 
my pupil weuld take No dental. | 

& You cannot refule, * faid he: youll fin: 


all forts of tons going ſorwardz you wil not 


want {or amuſement, my hearty, B. hoes, I fl. all 
want you particularly”. this evcuing—41 have ſome- 
thiag im portant 10 do, and you mult aſſiſt me. 
—30, dith my Noluity, tutor, but you muſt go.“ 


Again I poit:tively r-iuled to accoinpaty bis 
lordihir—ac continued 

« A; the wo d will he there; and e Duchess 
informed ne this norningz, mat fhe lad invited 
the Welli: fam; ty of 5 Aubteys. I am told 
that tic 1 is lodelng for her match—vho 
knows, my brarty, Cat In. ay get her to have me, 


and 
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and ſo diſh the old duke for ten thouſand without 
farther trouble.” | 
The idea in an inſtant vanquiſhed all my ſeru- 
ples, and without ſurther heſitation, I accompanied 
my pupil to the Ducheſs of Riversford's. 


CHAP. XXII. 


I FOUND all my old faſhionable friends, with 


a conſiderable augmentation of new faces. Lady 


Aubrey's party was not yet come; and with 
watchful impatience I waited for her arrival. 
Doctor Pimpernel evinced his qualification 28 
maſter of the ceremonies, and every couple ſeemed 


| ſatisfied with his judicious arrangement. Though 


] was never fond of dancing, I could not refuſe 
when challenged by the lizciy and charming Li- 
dy Arabella, who, amidſt the gay and ſplendid 
throng, was the only perſon that condeſcended to 
recollect me. | 

We had ſcarcely gone donn one dance, when 


Loady Aubrey, Ifabelia, and Sir Sidney entered. 


My keart throbbed with a varicty of ſenſations, 
while 1 anticipated events that would probably oc- 


cur during the evening. — I have ſeldom found 


my pieſentiment erroneous, nd therefore conſider- 


ed the impreſſion of that moment as the ſure pro- 
8 gnoſtic of what really happened. 


Lady Aubrey had been only a few minutes 
in the room, when my unlucky forin met her 
eyes. Her countenance betraved a mixture of 


aſtoniſhment and indignation, waich was evident, 
not only to my pariner, but to every perſon that 


ſtood near us. She fixed her ſtern gaze upon me, 
and followed me down the dance with perſe- 
cuting malignity. When I came to the lower end 
of the room, I obſerved her in cloſe converſation 
with Iſabella, and diſtinctly heard ler fay, «I. 

command 
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command you, Miſs Hanbury, not to take any 
notice of the abandoned profligate— He has 
ſufficiemiy diſgraced his family and connections 
already.“ | 1 | 8 8 
TI ſmiled.—Miſs Hanbury was overwhelmed 
with confulion.—-Sir Sidney ſat on a ſofa, ſo ſor- 
rowfully penſive, that he ſeemed alone in the buſy 
circle, and wholly inattentive to the ſurrounding 
ſcene of aniwation. 
Iſabella had not been long in the room when 
Nie attracted the notice of the Duke of Heartwing. 
His attention was inſtantly fixed, and they entered 
into converſat ion, at once eaſy and familiar. The 
Duochels encouraged the gallantry of his Grace; 
and Iſabella did nut ſeem diſpleaſed with the mark- 
ed admiration which her perional graces evidently 
Excited. I watched Sir Sidney's eountenance;— 
it bettayed not the ſmalleſt emotion ; there was 
no ſymptom of ſcar; no fluſh of jealous inquietude. 
All the coquetry of ifabella, ail the aſliduity of 
the Duke, paſſed befere his eyes unnoticed, and I 
was at a leſs te cemprehend the meaning of his 
_ apaily. | - 
Lady Arabella prepoſed reſting, and I was not 
ſorry io embrace an opportunity of converiing 
with my pupil, who had teveral times during the 
dance made ſignals of impatience to ſpeak with 
me. | 
As ſoon as I could with propriety leave Lady 
Arabcila, I retired to a ſmall card-room with 


Lord Kencarth, who, taking me by the arm, de- 
ſired, witkout ceremory, that I would convey a 
meſſage from lum to liabella.— “ Diſh my nobility, 


tutor, aid tie, „it 1 won't heave her! She is quite 
the thing, my i1carty, and ſeems upon the Jook-our 
for a huſband: queer me it 1 don't hate the idea 


of a long courtſhip; fo do you go and tell her, 
| Es | | that, | 


— 


— — 
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that, daſh my wig if | don't marry ker to-morrow 


morning.” 


6c Marry Miss Hanbury | * fad I, with aſtonith- 
ment, which I could not conceal. 8 

„Why not ?” cried his lordilip ; + ſhe's a 
nice girl, and I ſhall get the Duke's ten thou- 
ſand by the bargain. Queer my ſconce, but I muſt 
win my bet at all events, and I think I cannot 
act wiſer than to take the little Welch girl off the 
hands of her dragon, Lady Aubrey —ſo, tutor, 
do you go and tell her fo, while I wait here 
for her aniwer, and don't ſtay Pong: about it, 
leſt I ſhouid alter my mind.“ 

« The propoſal would come with more pro- 
priety from yourſelf,” ſaid 1; „ making love by 
proxy is ſo periectly abſurd, that I ſhould be the 
butt of eternal ridicule, You muſt plead "RE 
own cauſe, if you hope to ſucceed.” | 

«« Daſh me, but I'm not up to it,” replicd my 
pupil. 1 never yet had courage to talk about a 
parſon. I can't make Jove—quiz me if I can— 
and for that reaſon 1 have always ſported an old 
girl of faſhion z— they fave one the trouble, you 
know. Dut this is loſing time, continued his 
jordſhip; „ there's Heartwing cloſe at her elbow; 
—he 'I nab the little one if I don't keep a good 
look-out ;—and fo chouſe me out of a wife and 
teu thouſand into the bargain.” 

„ Will you marry 2 woman to whom you are 
entirely a ſtranger ?“ ſaid I. 
« Why not?” cried my pupil. #6 Diih my 


juafey if ut is not the only vav. I ſha'n't know | 


her bad qualities, and her pocd ces will the 
more ſurpriie me. Peſides, I am felaom twelve 
hours in the {ame mind z—and ibs that takes me, 
muſt catch me when ſhe can, queer my nobility: 
I'm not one of your danglers ;—i can't wait for 
a girl till till inc 1s oid cough to be a grand- 
mother 
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mother, and then male ter a lady to prove my- 
ſelf :. fcol. 8. tuks my meſſage, and let's have 
no pre hing about it.“ 


Ar his in ant the Duke of Heartwing en- 


tere the cerancom. There was a ſmile of tri- 
um h on his conntenauce, that beipoke a mind 


pericctly ſatisted with its proſpects of ſucceſs :_ 


« Hew do you feel about your bet?“ ſaid his 
Grace, addreſſing my 5 ; „ will you give 
five th-uv:ard to be off? "Vow had better accept 


the prepelal, for it is the Jaſt time I (hall make 


=.” 

4% Not a cuirea, by all that is quizzical :—— 

dith me, but I'd marry the witch of Endor, ra- 
ther than loe my der, replied his lord- 
hip. e 
Ihe Duke ſmiled. 
L.dy Aubrey and Mils Han bury interrupted the 
convrertation, and I went in fearch ot Lady 
Arabella, happy to eſcape irom the e 
ties of my eccentric pupil. 

I touns wy pretty partner in cloſe converſa- 
tien with Sir Sidney Aubrey, Oa fſecing me 
ſhe quitted her ſcat, and, with ſome embarraſſ- 


ment, irquued uhy 1 had ſo ungsllamtly deſerted. 


her. Indccd, laid fic, with an arch ſmile, 
uhich contracted the impreſſive miidneſs of her 
voice, „you are an unpardonabie truant. But 
you phlili1ophers are monitrouſly ſavage, and 
ucndertuny apt to deſert thole who are moſt 


fond ot jour ſccicty. Your amiabie couſin is 
not ſo P<Gantic 1— he has been ſaying all forts of 


civil tines to me: and if you 4.0 noi take cares 
he wul bccume a 18854 favourite, | aſſure you.” 

„ My coulin is a univerial lovers,” (and. IJ. 
lady's favours are lntic v..ucd by one oi ſo ciange- 
able a n:ture.” 


denz the ch. ge,“ lied ir Sidner. © Heas 


ven 
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ven knows that my heart 15 incapable of 
Changing.“ | 


«1 told you ſo,” interrupted Lady Arabella, 
« and it was vaſtly preſumptuous in you to dif- 
pute my opinion. Did you not confeſs to me 


that you were in love to diſtraction ?” continu- 
ed her ladyſhip, addreſſing my couſin. 


« [ plead guiliy,” replied Sir Sidney. 

Lady Arabeli.”s eyes ſparkled with conſcious vic- 
tory:— “ Well,” ſaid ſhe, giving Sir Sidney's arm 
a gentle tap with her fan; « you are a charming 
creature, in ſpight of all your melancholy humours 3 


and if I were not an admirer of a certain marble- 
Hearted pedant, that ſhall be nameleſs, I ſhould hke 
_ vaſtly to fall in love with you.“ 


My couſin bowed ; and I ſcarczly knew how to 
interpret her declaration. | 

Lady Arabella again rallied me on my gravity of 
manners: I proteit, you are perfectly ſavage 1? 
cried ſhe; © you will deitroy the charming vivacity 
of your pupil, it you ſet hin ſo fr-czing an exam- 
ple; and in a: other winter, he will be fit for no- 


thing but to ſtudy Greek, aul give lectures on phi- 


loſuphy. A tew ſuch ice-pl ants would chill the 
whole parterre of fainionabie lite; and not a flower 
would be ſeen to lift its head, from the veneradle 
Amaranth, to the « Roſe ot beauty —.hat ſomebody 
has fo tunefully celebrated !—Fur, there are mo- 


ments, when the molt frigid bolonis confe's a grow 
of animation z the ſun is not concealed from the 


coldelt regions eternally.” 

l proteſt | do not compr-head you,” Caid J. 

« \Well! you are the greatclt lavage | ever met 
wich!“ replied Lady Arabella; and I ſhouid add, 
the greateſt hypocrite, bu tuat p2Cts arc allowed to 
deal in ſiction. The gravity of icit poiſ-iliung and 
the auſterity of wüdom, wil, ucverticicls, give 

way 
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way to ſofter ſenſations, when eyes “ love to gaze, 


and gaze to love!“ 

I now found that the verſes which I had left at 
Lady Aubrey's had been given by Iſabella to Sir 
Sidney; and preſented, by him, to Lady Arabella. 
With an afſumed frown, and a tone of the moſt 


ridiculous ſolemnity, ſhe opened the paper, and be- 


gan aloud to read the ſtanzas. I conjured her to 
deſiſt, My intreaties only made her more deter- 
mined to torment me, and ſeycral perſons collecting 
round her, I was at a loſs how to at. Among 


others, Lord Kencarth haſtened towards vs ;—=the 
verles were read, and every line criticiſed with mer. 


cileſs ridicule. Lady Arabella, whoſe vivacity re- 


liſted all my earneſt ſolicitations to forbear, after 


concluding the laſt ſtanza, preſented the paper to 


Iſabella :=+« Permit me, divine enchantreſs 1? ſaid 


the, with a tone and geſture irreſiſtibly comical, 


permit me to lay at your feet the romantic effu- 


ſions of a ruftic lover; whoſe pure and ardent flame 


mocks all the heroes of old, that embclliſh the an- 


nals of adventurous chivalry !” 
Iſabella bluſhed :=my pupil ſtared :=Sir Sidney 

looked grave; and the whole circle enjoyed my con- 

fuſion. | 


Queer me, tutor, but I have found you out!“ 


_ cried Lord Kencarth :—« you are taken in, my 
deep one ;—diſhed, by all that is quizzical | The 
ame is againſt you; and ſince you meant to play 
booty, daſh my nobility but Vil be even with you | 
So hark'ye, Mils, let you and I have a little conver- 
lation to-morrow morning: I have aſked Lady Au- 
brey's leave, and the thing will ſoon be ſettlzd.“ 


Havcila darted from the circle, and my pupil fol- 


lowed. ” 

Lady Arabella, taking my arm, and leading me 
to the fartheſt end of the room, after laughing 
heartily, inquired where I had learnt to make love 
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fo delightfully :=* Yet,” faid the, © though you 
treated me ſo ſavagely, I am monftrouſly ſorry that 
I have expoſed you to ſuch ridicule, I have ſeeu 
Miſs 1anbury all the evening coquetting with Lord 
Kencarth; andv really thought it ſcandalous to de- 
ſert ſuch a lover for ſuch a ſubſtitute. Forgive my 


raillery, 1 conjure you,” continued Lady Arabella, 


at the ſame time s ſſuming a ſerious and tender 
tone, and believe, that nothing but my regard 
tor you ſhould have induced me to act fo abſurdly."” 

I bowed, but was too much vexed to make any 


aaſwer. 


After heſitating a ſew moments, during which 
the expreſſion of her countenance entirely changed, 
ie continued“ Say that you are not much cha- 


grined by my nonſenticailevity. Ladeed, Mr. Ainſ- 


forth, it would give me more pain than I dare ac- 


knowledge to ſuppoſe, even {ur a moment, that any 
folly of mine could dittreſs ycur feelings. The 


verſes were given to me by Sir Sidney Aubrey as 
ſpecimens of your poetical talents, and while I ad- 
mired the ſubject of your adoration—forgive me if 
I confeſs—the was alſo an object uf my envy.” 

« Can envy, the moſt poitonous of weeds, thiive 
in ſo gentle and ſo kind a boſom : '” ſaid J. 
What other name Cai i give to teclings fo ri- 
diculous ?” ſaid Lady Arabciia. « It ought uct to 


intereſt me—it ought not to give me pain. 


Again ihe heſitated. 

What ought not to intereſt you?“ Laid I. 

% Your attention to Mits Hanbury.“ 

« ] have known her from au infant; ; I lore her 


as I ſhould love a ſiſter,” ſaid I. 


„Ah! how ſurely does your pen contradict your 


afiertion,” interrupted Lady Arabella. 


I found that the tone of voic:, and levity of 


manners, Which, till that moment, ſcemed to cha- 


racterize her converſation, were merely aſſumed as 
e _ the 


the adopted nonſenſe of fiſhionab'e life, and that 
the lovely Lady Arabella, who had hitherto ap— 
peared to be the moſt affected cf high-bred triflars, 
was, in reality, a reaſonable being.“ 

Sir Sidney now joined us. What an intereſ.- 
ing 1E:e-a-te e cricd he, endcavouring to force a 
ſmile, which the fixed ſolemnity of his com: e- 
nance ſternly oppoſed. “ Mr. Ainsforth is a prac- 
tiſed deceiver,” continued he, “and ! countel you 
not to believe him.” 5 

Lady Arabella ſcarccly knew how to anſwer; but 
with {ome diſſiculty, and a deep ſigh, replied 
« You are all deccivers; yet I think Mr. Ainsforth 
de ſerves confidence as much as any of you.” 285 

« {hcre never was a more decided hypocrite,” 
continued my couſin, * Even at the moment that 
he hopes to impoſe on your credulity, his vagrant 
heart is Gghing for Miſs Hanbury.” 4 
„Can you not deny the charge?“ ſaid Lady 
Arabclla. | 

I made no reply. | 

«© You are ſilent: - well, I can only admire your 
choice, and thank Sir Sidney tor his caution,” con- 
tinued ner lady ſhip. 

Lady Aubrey now requeſted my coulin to find 
Iſabella, and io inlorn her that ſhe was going. He 
departed, Icaving me with Lady Arabella. There 
was a {umcthing, vewitCiungiv animated in her man- 
ner and Ccuurulaion—-icmethug 10 impreiſive, 
whether grave o. Say, that 4 nad not power to 
leave cr. dir digung; conducted his motnet to her 
| Calilage ; Lury KCl. CArth picpotra returning home; 
and ] wok CAN vs Lauy Arabella, after obtaining 
her pcr.wuiihon 10 cucw my Vit on the follo ing 
mern. g- | | | 
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I PASSED the remainder of the night in ru- 
mination. The childiſh levity of Iſabella's con.luct, 
the evident indifference of Sir didney on the ſub- 
jet, and Lady Arabella's i npreſſive conrcerfation, 
by turns occupied my thoughts My interview 
with Þ:ifs Hanbury, on the preceding day at Lady 
Aubrey's, convinced me that her attachmeat to 
my couſin was at an end, and that her averion to 


me was inſuperable, With this convictioa ſtrong- 
lv, deeply engraved upon my mind, Lady Arabel- 


24's attentions could not be remembered without an 
emotion of gratitude—a ſentiment of eſteem. She 


was young, lovely, amiable, and ingenuous. I had 


been perſecuted by fortune, neglected by Iiabella. 
Pride began to gin an aſcendancy over attachment, 
and I reſolred at leait ro cultivate Lidy Arabella's 
eſteem, and to try, as my latt reſource, whether 
je:louty would not awaken the latent ſparks of that 
affection, which once warmed the boſom of my 
unÞratetul idol. — | 


I paſicd the next day chicfly in Lady Arabella's 


| ſociety. In the morning we rolled to Kenſington 
gardens, and in the evening 1 attended her to the 


opera Every moment augmented my admiration, 


while her attentions convinced me that che glow of 


eſteem was reciprocal. Iſabella's determinca cold- 
neſs had wearied my mind into dilguit, and I began 
to conuder my attacnmeat as a pivai oi Oattinate 
pericvcrance, no leis abiurd tan uop-icts. 

A week paſſed, during wa.cu | law but little of 


my pupil, aud {til cis ot the Auvrey amy. My 


conuant attentions to Lady Arabella occupied my 


mind entirely: { was her companion at all public 


places, aud conſequently, the object of umverial 
envy, My vanity was flattered ; my revenge, in a 
| great 
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great meaſure, gr niked. Still, Roſanna, my heart 
Partook of no ſhare in the triumph, and if a change 


could decidedly take place, [ hoped for repoſe and 
1 dicference, rather than for any glowing ſenſation 
of te heart which could boaſt the ſmalleſt N 
to love. 

The period now rapidly advanced which was to 
decide Lord Kencacth's wager with the Duke of 


Heaitwing. On the cighth day, I obſerved my 


pupil more than commonly agitated. There was 


a ſitrange and unaccountable reſerve in his manner 


and converiation that excited my curioſity. I in- 
quire d how he ſelt his mind reſpecting the Duke's 


approsching triumph ?—He made no anſwer, but 


looke:; more wretched than a culprit who awaited 
the hour cf exrcution. Atter palſing ſome time iu 


ſullen E:ence, he addreſſed me—“ Daſh me, Ains- 


forth, but lam fſorrry to be the meſſenger of bad 


neus: yet the truth muſt come out; and therefore 
the ſooner you know it the better. Lady Aubrey 
has ſettied the buſineſs, and 1 mean to marry Iſa- 


ene to- morrow morning.“ 
5 Iripoſhble !“ ſaid 1, almoit petrified ich 
altouithnent, 
Dith roy nobility, but *tis true,” cried my pu- 
pil. The Dowager pode a good word: —the 


Neat-0ne was willing; ; and Sir Sidney has ſeitled 


tue whole bufinsſs to the ſatislaction of all parties. 
Now, tutor, though the ring is bought, and the 


| parſon belpoke, if you like ihe girl, daſh my jay, 


it ] won'r be off after all; for now it comes to a 


pinch, qucer my Caxon, if 1 have the heart todo a2 


ditkonGurable thing, or io rob any man of happi- 
nels, for the <nnancement of my own. Speak the 
word, and quiz me, dut Th do the thing haud- 


ſomc iy. 


This int lilgence for a moment made my Torts 
Lvlla 


tude ma, ge:; but the indifference < of would 


not 
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rot even then have alienzted mv affections, had not 
Lord Kencarth's generoſity decided my re{olution. 


Take her,” ſaid I ; „he does not deſerve to in- 


flu»nce ſo generous 2 mind.“ 
« ] will have her, but upon one condition,” cried. 
my pupil; * which is, that you will marry Lady 


Arabella. She is a nic- iriz, diſh my ſconce; and 


- I don't take her for better or for worſe, quiz 
„but I'll loſe my wager.” 

; You cannot z2nſwer for the caprices of a wo- 
man,“ ſaid 1; «© a young, a Jovely, an ambitious 
woman. Lady Arabella i- amiable 3 but ſhe looks 
ſor>ard to a prouder alliance“ 

« The greater the danger, the more the hon nour,“ 
replied my pupil.“ Quiz me, but the girl is rea- 


dy to leap into your arms; and you are ſuch a flat 


that ſome deeper one will ouſt you while you are 
profing about ir. vince you give up a wite for 
me, daſh my jaſey, but I am bound. to find a ſub- 
une. 

While we were converſin ng . the ſubject, Dac- 
ter Pirperncl's name was announced. He entered 
Ee room With an air of trius pt: „ and with infult- 
ing lolemaity informed us that the Due was mar- 
tied. 

6 Married!“ 3 locking at my pupil, 
wh o Joudly. rociterated - Then daſh my wi fs but 
have bad a lucky eſcape ; for, queer my nability, 
ie, of the two, 1 hates l rather been hanged than 
married. D —me, Ainsforth, you may now take 
2 Gur choice ; the little Welch coqucite, or Lady 

Ar einn... | 

Lady Arabella!“ cried tne Doctor. 

« Ahe, mi bearty !—Lutor is up ro your colbp ; 


le knows tow to arrange vuilneſs, as well as tue 


beſt matc: maker awong you. But, qu my cax- 
ou, Who hat ue Dake d. arrizd?“ 


«« That 
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That remains a ſecret for the preſent,” replied 
Doctor Pimpernel. 

«« Come, no underhand work, maſter doctor,“ 
_ cried my pupil; „I am noc to be tricked out of 
ten thouſand by a ſham. I'll ſee the bride; daſh 
my wig, but l'll ſee the parſon too :—ſo come 
along, tutor—let's be off. 1he carriage is at the 
door, and we'll go row the deep-ones. Piih me, 
but I'm in luck.” 

« What! to have loſt ten thouſand guincas ?” 
ſaid I. 

« O | queer my caxon, any thing but a wife 
replied his lordihip, darting out of the room in 
high ſpirits. 

We ſtepped into the carriage, and the evan 


was ordered to drive with all poſſible expedition to 
the Duke of * 5. 
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ON our 11 at the door, Lord Kencarth ſent 
in his name, with his requeſt to ſee the Duke im- 
mediately. We were uii:ered into the ſaloon, where 
we found his Grace in cloſe converſation with Doc- 
tor Pimpernel, wio, notwithilanding our ſpeed, 
had reached the Duke” s bt fore us. My pupil deſir- 
ed to know heiner the intelligence conveyed 10 
him by the Doctor was true: and re queſted that 
his Crece would gize him ſuch iuconteſtable proofs 
of his warriage as ſhould authorize the payment 
of the ſum lot. 

„I pledge ycu my v. ons of honour,” ſaid Doc- 
ter Pimpernel, „that 1 had the iupreme felicity 
of giving the divire creature away! aud more tran- 
{cendent beauty, heishtened by ſuperlative purity 
of mind and reputation, never embelliliicd the ho- 
nours ef a ducal coronct | I had the pleaſure of 
pte ſcn. ng his Grace to the angelic mortal]! aud 
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never tnce the union cf Venus and Adonis, did ſo 
i]lutirious a pair off:r up there vows at the hyme- 
neal altar!“ 

_ ©: This may be all very true, Doctor,“ faid Lord 
Kencarth; “ but, queer my nobilt'y, if I don't 
ſee the Ducheſs, and the parſon, the clerk, the li- 
cence, and the whole paraphernalia of the buſincſs. 
I'm not to bz done over.” 

The clergyman who had performed the ceremon 
was now uſhered in. My pupil began to think, that 
the affair was beyond a jeſt. ” Well,” Laid he 
ſighing, “now let us ſee the lady.” 

« More lorelineſs and virtue never graced the 
exalted ſphere of nobili:y !” cried Doctor Pimper- 
nel. © I hare long known the divine creature! and 
it gives me infinite pleaſure to ſee, that ſuperior 
rank will be the reward of ſuperior virtue | Her 
Grace will take the lead of all the faſhionables 1 
ſhe will outthine the very ſun !—ſhe will kill the en- 
vious wi:h the brilliancy of her attractions, and be- 
come the honour of her illuſtrious conſort 1 The 
Duke has only known her Grace three days but 
he is enchanted I have long ſcen and admired her. 
She is nobly born, and highly educated ; but ſhe 
wanted fortune to draw her into notice. She was 
a rich gem in a mine, a pearl in the vait ocean; a 
{tar in a dark hemiſpicre I- Well!“ 

« Diſh my ſconce ! let us ſee her,” 80 
my pupil ſome what impatiently. 

The Duke's countenance was the index of a 
mind ex'1larated by ſugceſs: —“ You will ſee, my 
Lord,“ ſaid he, with a triumphant ſmile, you 

Will be convinced, thit the Old School? is no bad 
thing, and that a man on the wrong fide ſixty may 
aſpire to a ocautiſul won.an, when twenty-one can- 
not make a conquelt. I have to thank your lord- 
ſhip's imp: cuofity, and my friend Prmpcincl's dif- 

cetumeat, ſor one of the molt ele! tial itars tnat 
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erer wov-d on the amorou; horizon land [ flatter 
myſelf that the Ducheſs of lieartwing will add a 
wreath to my coron:tt, which will outblaze all the 
gems that have been placed there by my long train 
of anceſtors.” 

« Moſt likely,” ſaid I ; „ but can we not ſce this 
brilliant conſtellation 2?” | 

« Aye, diſh my wig, let us have a peep, if only 
to conſole me for the loſs of my ten thouſand,” cri- 
ed my pupil 

„% Well!“ ſaid Doctor Pimpernel, „1 will en- 
ceavour to perſuade her Grace: ſhe is all exquiſite 
ſenſibility z—timid as Daphne—yet haughty as the 
%ite of Jove ! You wuſt ſubmit to ſee her only for 
a moment; this ſudden marriage has overwhelmed 
the delicacy of her feelings ;—but the felicity of 
making the Duke a preſent of ten thouſand guineas, 
to compenſate ſor her want of fortune, vanquiſhed 
her ſcruples, and rendered his Grace the happieſt 
of mortals!” 

The Doctor quitted the f aloon : the Duke hum- 
med an opera air as he threw himſelf on a ſofa, 
7nd we waited with the ut moſt impatience for hcr 
Crace's arrival. 

la « ſew minutes ſhe entered. Her face was 
veiled, but her foam was indeed beautiful. She 
ware the dreis of a velial; a robe of thin white 
.. in f ling to her jet, and a zone of pearls, pre- 
ſ-uted that morning by the illuſtrious bridegroc m, 
comp b the whair of her paraphernalia. Ihe 
r: knefs of ber veil prevented our ſeeing her ſea— 
turcs 3 but the bel zt, with a hand, white as the 
ct poulird manic. 1 approacied her; the 
11<mbled. : ; 

Are you fariafied 3 ſeid the Duke ezultingliy. 

„ With as much as ue ſec, it is impoſſible io be 

therwiſe,“ anſwerca 1, „ Yet 1 think my pupil 
would be ſlill more giatthed by a fight of ner 
| Gr act ec 8 
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_ Grace's features. She will forgive that curioſity 
which is excited by the beauty of her form, and 
the purity of her mind will feel no debaſement from 
the gaze of r=ſpectful admiration.” | 

She ſighed, but remained motionleſs as a ſtatne. 

« My Lord Duke, will you requeſt the favour 
of her Grace to unveil ?” ſaid]. 

© That proof of condeſcenſion will depend en- 
tirely upon her own will,” replied the Duke. The 
lovely bride retired towards the door, which opened 
to a Wiendid boudoir; her limbs ſcarcely ſupported 
her—ſhe was near falling—when I caught her on 
my arm,—the veil feil from her face, and my eyes 
inſtantly recognized the amiable—but unfortunate 
—— Julie de Beaumont. 8 | | 
I had ſufficient command over myſelf not to be- 
tray her. I whiſpered, « Fear nothing ; I rejoice 
in your good fortune.” —She revived. The Duke 
coldly inquired what ailed her Grace? and Doctor 
Pimpernel attributed the ſudden emotion of her 
mind to the awkwardneſs of her ſituation. She re- 
tired. The clergyman and the doctor proved the 
marriage. The Duke was enchanted with his ſuc- 
ceſs, and we departed ; I to muſe in flence on the 
revolutions of fortune, and my worthy pupil to 
lament his folly, and the loſs of his ten thouſand 
guineas _ | a 


CH AP. XXIV. 


ON the following morniag I found that Lady 
Aubrey had quiited London, and ſet out for Glen- 
owen, in order to celebrate her marriage with Ed- 
ward Blagden. Sir Sidney and Iſabella were the 
companions of her journey; the latter having 
written 2 letter to Lord Kencarth, declining tlie 
propoſal of his hand, 2nd bidding him a deciſtve 
{arew- I]. | | 
Vol. II. 1. I 
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My pupil was more gratified than offended by 
Miſs Hanbury's refuſal ;—the caprice of the mo- 
ment was over; and the inducement to ſacrifice his 
liberty exiſting no longer, he felicitated himſelf in 
his eſcape, and ſwore never again to make a bet up- 

on ſo perilous a ſubjet. OE 

I continued my viſits to Lady Arabella with un- 
diminiſhed aſſiduity. Miſs Hanbury's trifling co- 
quetry had palſied the ardour of my affectior, and 
I reſolved, at leaſt, to puniſh her for the fickleneſs 
Three weeks had paſſed in the ſociety of my new 
idol, when a viſit from Doctor Pimpernel once 
more undermined my proſpect of happineſs. A pri- 
vate converſation with the Ducheſs, which laſted 
ſome hours, determined her Grace on forbiddin 
my - viſits. I received my cenge with conſiderable 
chagrin, and the lovely Lady Arabella the next 
morning ſet out for Bath with her mother. 

Once more defeated in my hopes of felici:y, I 
opened my heart to my worthy thouch eccentric 
Pupil. He counſeiled me to follow Lady Arabella, 
and promiſed to accompany me in my chivalrous 
exploit with all the zeal of a brave and truſty 
Squire. The temptation was too powerſul to be 
reſiſled; and early on the following morning we 
ſet out together. Nothing important occurred du- 
ring our rapid journey. We reached Bath in fif- 
teen hours ;= but to our infinite ſurpriſe we diſcov- 
ercd that the Ducheſs of Riversford had altered 
her plan of deſlination, and proceeded with her 
daughter to a diſtant part of the countryg. 
Cn the evening of our arrival, I determined to 
viſit the patron of my youth, the worthy and libe- 
Tal Mr. Randolph. My pupil remained at Bath, 
io be preſent at a race on which he had a conſidera- 
ble ſum depending; While I deparied for Biiſtol 
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to pay the debt ſo long due from gratitude and 
friendſhip. | 3 
I found Mr. Randolph in a ſtate of health that 
menaced his ſpeedy diſſolution. He received me 
with open arms :—all that had paſſed he recalled to 
memory, though I wiſhed moſt earneſtly to 
the inent events in eternal oblivion. He la- 
mented that I had endured a temporary captivity on 
his account ; while he attributed the trifling ſervice 
which I rendered him on the night of my walk 
from Briſtol to Bath,. as the cauſe of his renewed 
_ proſperity, and preſervation ſrom death, at a mo- 
— when reaſon was almoſt vanquiſhed by the 
preſſure of misfortune. | 
Mr. Randolph requeſted that I would remain 
with him, at leaſt, ſome days. I have many 
friends, ſaid he, „ who unite in reconciling my 
mind to the will of Heaven, and in ſmoothing my 
path to that reſting-place, where the viciſlitudes of 
fortune will perplex me no longer. But you are en- 
titled to more than common eſteem ; you demand 
from me the affection of a father. Ia that moment- 
ous hour, when adverſity frowned and every hope 
forſook me, unknown to you, with no claim to 
your compaſſion, but that which my misfortunes 
gave me, I found in your breaſt an advocate, from 
your genuine philanthropy the means of preſerra- 
20 h e 

I conjured him to think of it no more. 

« Not think of it, Walſngham !”” ſaid he, 
preſſing his hand upon his heart; “ while vitality 
warms this boſom, I ſhali never ceaſc to remember 
it. Since my return to Briſtol, Fortune has been 
profuſe of her favours, and every plan of emolu- 

ment has been ſucceſsful, even beyond my molt 

1anguine wiſhes. My Weſt India plantations have 
been prolific ; my commercial concerns proſper- 
ous ; and bo 1 am preparing to quit this buſy 
L 2 ſceuc 


frene of toil and inquietude, with the conſcious 
gratification, that deſtiny has at lat afforded me 
the means of rendering you happy.” | 

His language penetrated my heart ; for while I 
viewed his emaciated frame, his hollow and ſunk 
eyes, and heard the feeble voice, ſtruggling with 
a ſhort and difficult reſpiration, I anticipated the 
termination of a life which had done honour to 
humanity. My afflicton was acute and certain ;— 
and my reflections were mournful, as my diſtreſs 
was poignant. 

Mr. Raudolph obſerved the gloom which marked 
my features, and with a faint ſmile endeavoured to 
treat the ſubject lightly. “ All the joys of this 
ſublunary ſlate are tranſient,“ ſaid he; and thoſe 
vexations, even if they amount to ſorrows, which 
afienate the ſoul from the faſcinations of exiſtence, 
may be valued as poſſeſſing a ben: ficial tendency. 1 
am weary of a toiliome life, and ſigh for a long 
Holiday of reſt. You will well empley tue wealth 
I ſhall leave behind me.” e 5 

He ſtopped abrupily, and took ſeveral turns 
round the room. But we will change this melan- 
choly topic,” continued he, with an aſſumed gaic- 
ty; © for I muit not carry a countenance of forrow 
to a ſcene of joy. 'To-morrow 1 thall witneſs the 
felicity of a friend, —and you ſhall bear me compa- 
ny.” „„ 
| 71 bowed aſſent, but my mind was too deeply in- 
| tereſled in Mr. Randolph's fate to enter rapidly on 
a new train of thinking. The day paſſed ia anxi- 
ous hopes and fears that wrung my heart. The 
friend of my youth, the voluntary patron, whole 
liberainy had completed the taſk ſo zealoufly begun 
by Mr. Hanbury, was hourly ſinking to the grave 
— Could I witnets tue deſolation of tuch diſtivguith- 
ed virtues, and be tranquii ? Yet, Roſanna, bow- 
ever ſeverely I felt the torrow of that moment, it 

Was 
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was of little magnitude in compariſon with that 
which I have fince ſuffered. 

Early on the following morning we repaired to 
Clifton, to be preſent at the marriage of Mr. Ran- 
dolph's friend. I waited in the carriage while he 
Nopped at the lodgings of the bridegroom. The 
party had only a few minutes before repaired to 
the village church, which ſtood on the ſummit of 
the hill, not far diſtant. The day was brilliantly 
clear, though it was winter; the bells were ring- 
ing as we approached the church-yard, and every 
object ſeemed to aſſume the lively garb of ruſtic 
celebration. We entered the aiſle ; the ceremony 
was juſt begun; the bride, though not in the rich 
bloom of juvenile attractions, was uncommonly 
*\andſome ; and the happy partner of her choice, 
was my old acquaintance Mr. M“ Arthur. 

But how, Roſanna, ſhall I delineate, how de- 

ſcribe the awful and ſoul-agonizing ſcene, which 
toilowed rapidly on the hour of anticipated joy 
On, Heaven! while my hand traces the dreadful 
events of that momentous period, my heart ſhud-- 
ders, and my brain ſhrinks like the ſenſitive herb! 
— would to God it were withered for ever . 

Near the bride, like the pale ſpectre of a depart- 
ed angel, robed in a veſt of white cambric, and 
with a countenance ſerenely penſive, ſtood Amelia 
"Woodford. She was deeply intent on the awful 
ceremony then performing; and, as we ſtole gently 
along the aiſle, did not obſerve us. My heart throb- 
bed with a new torrent of circulation. I approach- 
ed the group; Amelia turned her eyes towards 
me; and in a moment ſunk on the marble ſteps be- 
fore the altar. TEES os ä 

Colonel Aubrey and Mrs. Woodford knelt and 
ſupported her. Ihe ceremony was intcrrupted, 
and my ſituation was undeſcribable. Mrs: Wood- 
ford untreated me to depart :—Mr. Randolph's con- 
ee L 3 ſternation 
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ſternation was evident; and Colonel Aubrey's 
countenance evinced ſuch ſenſations of diſtreſs as 
pierced every fibre in my boſom. My feet ſeemed 
rooted to the pavement :I ſcarcely knew where 
I was, while every thing around me looked horribly 
_ obſcure. | = 
Mr. Randolph ſhook my arm :—*© Walſingham, 
ſaid he, „whatever this interruption may threaten, 
it is but too evident that you are the cauſe of it. I 
conjure you to quit the ſcene.” 5 . 

Colonel Aubrey conveyed Amelia into the veſtry, 
and I permitted Mr. Randolph to guide my ſteps 
back to Mr. M Arthur's lodgings. *** 

I could not reſt in a ſtate of uncertainty, but in- 
quiring where Mrs. Woodford reſided, haſtened 
' thither as ſwiftly as my feet would bear me. Her 
houſe was at ſome diſtance, near the Hot-wells. I 
Tuſhed into the parlour, and demanded of the ſer - 
vant whether any intelligence had arrived reſpect- 
ivg Miſs Woodford. 'This queſtion brought on a 
farther elucidation, and I was informed that Ame- 
ha had been juſt fourteen days the wife of Colonel 
Aubrey ; that on the following week they purpoſed 
failing for Gibraltar ;—and that the bride of my 
friend Mr. M*Arthur, was Lady Kencarth, the 
amiable mother of my eccentric pupil, 

I had ſcarcely received this intelligence, when a 
carriage ſtopped at the door. I flew to meet it; 
but, Oh God ! what an object did my ſtartled eyes 
encounter ! The noble, the beni the us 
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Colonel Aubrey the cold remains of 
all that he loved in this world of troubles to a ſmall 
parlour, where he gently reclined them on a ſofa; 

—and falling on his knees, with his hands claſped 
in the agony of ſorrow, and his eyes fixed in 
ſpeechleſs fondneſs, remained motionleſs as a ſta- 
tue, - gazing on the placid countenance of that ce- 
leſtial ſhadow, whoſe meek and injured ſpirit had 
| Every aid was ineffeQuually adminiſtered to re- 
F _ animate the fountain of exhauſted vitality: but the 
ſource was petriſied the once warmly 
boſom was frozen by the fixed ſhaft of death 
That lip, from which truth and harmony had ſto- 
len, even to the hearts of all who heard her, 
| ſealed in icy bonds; and that cheek, where the 
living roſe glowed as an emblem of the pureſt 
| ſpring, now ſeemed to [mile at the weary Firire 5 
fag] emamnompation. 8 
I approached Colonel Aubrey—his eyes were ſtill 
bent on the corpſe, and all his ſenſes were abſorbed 
by forrow. I would have ſnatched the lifeleſs hand 
of Amelia -I would have kiſſed it, but the diftract- 
ed huſband, ſtretching forth his arm, exclaimed, 
« Pollute not the aſhes of your victim! inſult not 
the cold remains of the departed angel waom you 
have murdered !” 
Mr. Randolph, who had followed me, at that 
moment entered the room, and looked aghaſt. La- 
dy Kencarth's carriage ſtopped at the door; I heard 
the deep groan ifſuing from Mrs. Woodford's bo- 

' | ſom : the combination of horrors ſeemed to encom.- - 
paſs me- quitted the ſcene of death, and dared 
out of the houſe like the fiend of Dcſolation. 
| The day became gloomy, the wintry wind howl- 

ed among the ſtupendous rocks, and the rain pour- 
ed in torrents down their craggy ſides; while I, 
ſcarcely knowing — I bent my way, continued 

| 4 to 
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to walk rapicly aiong the narrow path which winds 
befide the Avon.— The phantom of Amelia ſeemed 
to follow me—her voice in imagination met my ear 

amidſt the loudeſt whiſtling of the ſtorm, and my 
nund was agonized to frenzy. I threw my feveriſn 
torm at tie foot of a jutting precipice, and reſigned 
mylelf » the very miſery of ſorrow. The elements 
conſpired to aid the dreadful chaos of my bewilder- 
ed brain. 1 had outraged the very laws of Nature, 
«nd her dreadful artillery was pointed at the devoted 
wretch who had been her pupil, and was deſtined 
to become her victim. 

1 remained in the ſolitary ſecluſion till evening 
Cloſed ; the twilight was tempeſt uous; the black 
_ clouds rapidly ſhut out the laſt glimpſe of day, as if 
impatient to deepen the horrors of my deſtiny. The 
tortent cared down the rocks beſide me; the ra- 
ven iczezmed above; the keen blaſt hurried by, 
 lomet.ines whiitling ſhrilly through the flinty aper- 
turce, and at ctheis deeply moaning between the 
dark and towering Tamparis, white the troubled 
current of the Avon roiicd with a ſullen murmur. 
zlong the winding and tremendous chaſm. 
Such a ſcene, Rofunnz2, would have maddened 
a {toic's brain: 1 leave you to judge what were the 
ſenſations of a being, bor is be the very fool of 


nature ! 


CHAP. XXXV. 


I REMAINED in this dark and troubled ſolitude 
the whole night in the wildneſs of deſpair ! I had 
left my hat at Mrs. Woodford's ; the rain beat in- 
_ ceflantly on my burning head; the wind pierced 
my agitated boſom; and at the firſt glimpſe of 
dawn, I preſented to the pitileſs eye of Heaven 
the image of a maniac. I rote from my melancho- 
ly teat ; my limbs were almoſt petrified 3 my cloaths 
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were drenched with the mid-night torrents, . and 
my ſtrength exhauſted by the agonies of affliction. 
With flow and feeble Reps I returned towards 
Briſtol. I was obliged to paſs Mrs. Woodford's 
lodging: as I approached the bouſe my perſecuting 
genius prompted me to enter. A female ſervant 
opened the door; I ruſhed by her, and haſtened 
towards the room where I had, on the preceding 
day, left the lifcleſs remains of the once-beauti- 
ful Amelia. | 5 
I found Colonel Aubrey ſeated near the ſofa, with 
his arms folded, his eyes fixed on the corpſe, and 
bis countenance iettled into the deepeſt melancholy 
The faint dawn entered the window; a taper, 
burnt to the ſocket, ſhed a glimmering light around 
the apartment. I threw myſ-lt at the tect of my 
friend and patron.—** Bchold,” ſaid I, © the 
 wretch who was ſent into this breathing world for 
your deſtruction !—the ill-fated mortal, whom 
deſtiny has at laſt driven to the worit ſcene of hu- 
man ſorrow ! It is fit that 1 thould expiate my crime 
| I only with, before I ſhake off this weary miſerable 
being, to convince your mind that |] have been an 
involuntary criminal.“ „„ 5 
Colonel Aubrey remained unmoved, while the 
paleneſs of his cheek, and the frequent tears which 
flowed from the full channels of his heart, con- 
vinced me that his ear was deaf to every ſound, his 
ſenſes beyond the touch of cvery pang except that 
which deitiny had rendered incurable. Ds 
1 returned to Brutol, My mind was bent on 
ſelf-deſtruction, and every object that met my eyes 
icemed hateful to me; I loathed the very tun. The 
_ buſy hum of men jarred vn my aching brain, and 
a burning, walung 1ever ſcorched up the ſource 
of circulation. I ſtopped and purchaſed a ptual 
of that drug, waich can lull the throb of agony, 
or wrap the weary tuticrer in the long ſlerp of 
| L death. 
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death. The boy who ſold me the fatal potion, 
ſeemed unwilling to let me have ſo large a quanti- 
ty.—I pleaded the inconvenience of a painful ma- 
lady, and the neceſſity for having the means of reſt 
during a tedious journey. Theſe reaſons filenced 
his ſcruples, and I haſtened to Mr. Randolph's with 
my pernicious treaſure. 5 
On my arrival, I found a letter which had been 
ſent expreſs from Glenowen ; I flew to my cham- 


TY opened it ; the contents were as 


WS cnn 

« Loſe not a moment, Walſingham, if you wiſh 
to ſee the expiring Lady Aubrey. The awful pe- 
riod of elucidation is at hand; haſten, I conjure 
you, haſten to witneſs the eventful moment. 


& ISABELLA.” 
I wrote two letters—one to Lord Kencarth, apo- 
logizing for my ſudden departure—and the other to 
Mr. Randolph, who ſtill remained with Mrs. 


Woodford at the Hot-wells. 


The cloſe of my diſaſtrous liſe ſeemed rapidly 
approaching, and my weary mind was ſcarcely ſuſ- 
| It had received by the death of Mrs. Aubrey. 
Before noon, I ſet out in a poſt-chaiſe for Glen- 
owen; the ſcene of early ſorrows—the ſpot 
where my infant mind had been poiſoned by preju- 
dices, which the expanſion of reaſon had not been 
able to exterminate. Oh Roſanna ! how heavy did 
my heart feel! how perpetually did memory turn 
to paſt events, and at every recapi ſcene 
bid me ſhrink almoſt to annihilation.—For what 
could I then hope to live ? to regret the proſpects 
which time had ſren fading in hourly ſadneſs ? to 
dear the reproaches of violated friendſhip, the ago- 
nies of felf-reproof, the pain of diſappointed hope, 
and the ſtigma of ingratitude ? Theſe * 
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links that chained my troubled fpirit, that bade it 
linger round the ruins of departed peace ; and till 
T hugged them to my heart, though they chilled it 


to the centre. I had no ſweet incentive which 


might allure me on to cheriſh life ; no da 
perſpective to calm the throbbings of my 
heart; no watchful eye to cool my feveriſh brain 
with the balm of ſympathetic pity. On Nature 
amidſt thy infinity of changes, thou hadſt not one 
hour of conſolation in ſt>re for a wretch whom thy 
ſtern laws had propelled to error ; thy ſenſibilities, 
thy fatal ſenſibilities to guilt ! 1 looked on every 

fide :>I endeavoured, among the threatening 
| ſtorms that gathered, to deſcry one ray that pro- 
miſed a cloſing hour of clam and tempered luſtre. 
All was dark and dreary ; while I felt conviction - 
ſtrike upon my mind, that, though Time's perpet- 
ually moving wing might overſhadow the lengthen- 
ing catalogue of griefſs engraved upon my heart, 
it never could be entirely cfficed, but by the fi-ep 
of death. Then, why did I protract the pangs, the 
miſcries w'ich were deſtined ultimately to cloſe - 

the ſcene of unexampled ſorrow. . 
My journey was tedious and melancholy. I fan- 
cied every moment an age, while ſuſpenſe and 


doubt picficd painfully on my ſenſes. The idea f 


Lay Aubrcy's death gave riſe to a variety of hopes 
and frars. A dread, which was blended wita the 
impatience of curiolity, poſſeſſed my mind; and I 
rather thoughr it incumbent on me to ſummon all 
my fortitude for a new trial, than anticipate a re- 
leaſe trom the heavy preſſure of misfortune. ' The 
depth of winter rendered the roads in ſome places 
nearly umpaſſable; and after two days and a night 
of inccſſant travelling, during which time I met 
with inuumerable obuacles to lengthen the weary 
hours, at iaſt I arrived withiu five miles of Gle- 
The 
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The floods, which had been formed by sede : 


torrents in many parts of the country, were parti- 


cularly deep in the vicinity of the manor houſe. 1 


therefore diſcharged my chaiſe, and determined to 
proceed on foot, by a croſs-road, which would 
thorten the diftance at leaſt three miles. It was 
at the cloſe of day that I ſet out to complete my 


journey. The weather was clear and froſty, and 


the moon, juſt riſing above the dark eminences be- 
yord Glenowen, promiſed to light me, ſecure from 
every danger. I ſclt a ſtrange and mournful de- 
preſhon of ſpirits, as I approached the church-yard, 
The reſting-place of the pure and gentle Penelope. 

When I came to the grave, I ſtopped ;—1 could not 


paſs it without an emotion of ſorrow, which ruſh- 


ed into my eyes, and quivered round my heart. 


The moon beams fell on the white ſpire of the 
village houſe of prayer, and the long graſs, which 


the bleak wind from the mountains waved to and 
iro over my parent's aſhes, was ſprinkled with the 
cnilling dews of evening. I raiſed my eyes to- 
wards the heavens z the ſky was dappled with white 
clouds glidingly rapidly along, at times wrapping 


the moon in a thin veil which caſt a ſhadowy light 


on every diſtant object. The manor-houſe, which 
during the full ſplendour of ſummer was emboſom- 
ed in a rich dell of vegetation, was now viſible 
amidſt the bare and leafteſs branches. The whole 
ſcene was changed ſince I had laſt beheld it, and the 
tcnour of my mind ſeemed to follow the deſolation 
of nature, with a degree of ſympathy that was un- 
deſcribable. | 


While I ſtood for a moment near my mother's 


grave, 1 heard a foot-paſlenger at the little gate 
which opened from the church-yard to the park; 
ne was whill ling, —but on a ſudden became ſilent. 
1 obſerved him looking over the low wall, and 
_ nhunking my felf the object of curiofity, was pro- 
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ceeding to meet him, when in an inſtant he was 


13 gue: I called, „Who paſſes ? No perſon an- 


ered. I proceeded acroſs the park towards the 


wood, — the ſcene of that dreadtul night's events 
Which baniſhed me from my native home, to wan- 
der over the earth, the ſpot of capricious for- 


tune. 
When I came to the termination of the wood, I 
found that the lower ground of the park which led 
to the manor-houſe was entirely inundated by the 


various torrents that had fallen from the adjacent 


Precipices I had no poſſible means of reaching the 
family manſion, but by returning more than half a 
mile, and taking a winding path from the church- 
yard, along the fide of the mountain, With ſpeed 
that was accelerated by the impatience of diſap- 


pointment, I re-trod the wood, and re-paſicd the 


grave of my mother. The night became cloudy, 
and the moon dimly ſhone through a thick and hazy 
atmoſphere. Still f purſued my way, till I —— 


to a part of the acclivicy, where the path was rug- 
ged and narrow, when I again heard footſteps fol. 
lou ing, and again challenged the perſon, by an in- 


quiry, whether I was in the right road to the ma- 


nor-houſe: no anſwer was returned, and F:conti- 


nued to walk haſtily. | ms 
I now recollected that the path which I trod 
was originally made by order of Sir Edward Au- 


brey, tor my pleaſure, when I was an infant. It 


was by the ſame road that I uſed to aicend the breezy 
eminence, and imbibe the morning air when health 
and innocence were the inmates of my bolom. I 


remembered the ſportive gambols I had played to 


Excite the ſmiles of my patron, and the many 
turmmer evenings when we had deſcended the 
rough ſlope, as the tun funk in the horizouy dif- 
aan, its crimſon luſtre over the ſurroundiug ſce- 


nery. 
While 


r 


While I was wrapt in reflection, and almoſt 
heedleſs of the narrow path, which hung over a 
declivity of conſiderable depth, on a ſudden J felt 
my arms ſeized and pinioned behind me.—1 reſiſt- 
ed :—the aſſailant puſhed me with all his ſtrength, 
and I fell headlong down the fide of the mountain. 


In my deſcent I received a blow on the tem 
from a projecting block of ſtone, and with 
difficulty ſaved myſelf from rolling to the bottom, 
where the waters were collected in a deep and ex- 
tenſive lake. I found that no limb was broken, 
J had fallen near ſixteen feet ; and, with 


I had been precipitated ; my head blecding violent- 
ly, and my body covered with bruiſes. I proceeded 


as ſpeedily as ] was able towards the manor-houſe : 


on entering the portico, my voice, which was nearly 


exhauſted, brought the family to my aſſiſtance; 


and the reſt, I was glad to recognize the 
— North Briton, old Andrew Mac Gregor. His 


ny 90s 
I aw dated wh eaten. nd he 


was more zealous than my 
| Blagden. She lamented the accident, as the termed 
it, and was at a loſs to account for its happening ; 
but her ſmiles, ſpeciouſly put on to cover the ſecret 
malice of her heart; her ( which aroſe trom 


diſappointment more than pit 


ed his countenance —it was myiterioully 
2 contraction of the brow, with a half ſmile, 


the effect of well-founded ſcepticiſm, preſented an 


dome difficulty, again climbed to the path from which 


at ſeeing me was warm and undiſſembled:— Sir 
Barer and Iſabella were alſo unbounded in their 


effußon of blood ſtopped. Every perſon in the 
houſchold ſeemed anxious to aſſiſi me, and no one 
ancient enemy Mrs. 


y, did not eſcape the 
penetrating obſcrvation of Sir Sidney Aubrey: his 
was evident ;—it awakened ideas which, 
till that moment, never entered my mind. I watch- 
ve; 


— vs; N 
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index of his is thoughts, while the ſubtle Mes. Blag- 
den lamented my misfortune with more _ natu- 
ral ſorrow. 

I found on my arrival at Glenowen, that, the 
letter which I received at Mr. Randolph's had been 
ſent, by expreſs, to Lady Kenearth's in Hanover- 
ſquare, from thence ifoatched after me to Bath, 
and forwarded to Briſtol * 


— and did The that my — 
was not to be concealed. Her form was waſting 
rapidly; — her features ſhrunk, and ghaſtly ; — her 
mental faculties ſeemed to partake of the debility of 
her frame, and ſhe ſcarcely knew me. At the pe- 
riod when I beheld Lady Aubrey in this dreadful 
ſituation» ſhe had been marricd ten days; during 
fix of which, her painful and alarming ſymptoms 
of diffolution had hourly augmented. Blag- 
den perpetually attended her; Sir Sidney and Miſs 
Hanbury by turns undertaking the taſk of midnight 
watching. I know not why, but as I entered the 
chamber, the blood ſeemed to curdle at my heart. 
I ſhuddered.—My couſin obſerved the inftinive 
ſenfation, and a deep ſigh ſtole from his breaſt in 
uniſon with my feelings. Mrs. Blagden with up- 
raiſed eyes put on the ſemblance of ſanftified ſub. 
miſſion. e Lady Au- 
brey's juvenile huſband ; —and was informed that 
he had on that eveuing ſet out for A to 
fetch a phyſician. I remained near the pillow of 
7 4 till the hour arrived when ſhe was to 
an Opiate, ordered by a village apothec I 
then took my leave, „%% 
Sir oidney and Iſabella remained with the invalid. 
My ſuſpicions being awakened by the attempt on 
my lite, and contrmcd by my aenry cxmontiny 


illneſe, 


illneſs, I reſolved not to undreſs myſelf that night, 


but to keep a vigilant watch on every thing that 


was paſſing. The fawning attentions of Mrs. Blag- 
den, the abſence of her nephew, and the ſtern in- 
dignation which was vilible in Sir Sidney's counte- 
nance, convinced my mind that all was not right. 
The apartment which was deſtined for me, was at 
a conſiderable diſtance from Lady Aubrey's cham- 


ber: I had taken a book trom the library more to 
keep me awake than to amuſe me; and a large wood 


fire being kindled to air the room, which was ſpa- 

cious and lofty, I threw myſcif into a chair, deter- 

mined to paſs the remainder of the night in watching. 
C H A P. XXXVI. 


'THE houſe was perfectly ſtill within, but the 


wind blew fhrilly round the outſide, as it deſcend- 


ed in frequent guſts from the neighbouring moun- 
tains. The book which I had choſen to amuſe me, 
was of little ſervice, for the perpetually buſy in- 
truder, Thought, prevented my attending to the 
effuſions of fancy, while ſuch myſterious realities 


demanded my attention, As I comemplated the 


retroſpect of my paſt life, I found that the promi- 
nent events had been in general anticipated by a 


prelentimeur, as extraordinary as it was certain. 
The impreſhon of the moment when I called this 


circumſtance to mind, rather inſpired me with a 
calm and ſteady reſolution, than any anticipation of 


approaching trials. I opened my book, hurried over 


a few pages, made two or three turns round the 
room, arranged my fire, and again, with a vacant 


eye, read ſeveral lines, without knowing the ſub- 


ject or even the words tney preſented, Finding that 


| books could not divert tue mind from the preſſure 
of thought, I laid my volume on the table, and 
with folded arms began to muſe without interrup- 


8. 
An 


— — 
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An hour paſſed, and every thing had been >. 
quil, when a ſort of ruſtling commenced in the 
commenced in the gallery which led to my 
apartment. I concluded that Lady Aubrey was 


worſe, and was taking my light to viſit her cham- 


ber, when I heard a loud knock at my door. I 
inquired who was there; but no perſon anſwer- 
ed. I paſſed into the gallery, but ſaw nothing. 
The fingularity of the circumſtance ſurpriſed, but 
it did not alarm me. | re-entered my chamber, 
and again liſtened with increaſed atteation : pre- 
ſently the knock was repeated. —I ſuddenly ruſhed 
towards the door, and on opening it, I per- 
ceived a ſword lying near the threſhold. -I took it 


up, and returning to my room began to examine it. 
Ihe blade was nearly cemented to the ſcabbard 
by ruſt, and the hilt, though curiouſly wrought, 


was evidently of an ancient faſhion. I remem- 
bered having ſeen this antique weapon before; 
and I alfo recollected Mr. Hunbury's telling mg, 
that it once belonged to Sir Sidney's grandfa- 


As I drew the ſword from its ſcabbard, and 


looked earneſtly at the emboſſed hilt, I perceived 


the creſt of the family. The myſteri»us manner 
in which it was left at my door; the ſilent 
hour cf midnight; and the variety of ſtrange 
events that had previouſly occurred, bore marks 
of ſuſpicion almoſt amounting to a certainty of 
danger. I again ſcared myſelf by the fire, and 
during another hour the houſe was periely 
ſtill. FF „ 

The waſting taper convinced me that morning 
was rapidly drawing on. I opened my ſhutters, 


| but there yet appeared no glimpſe of day :—the 


moon was deciining behind a mountain, faintly 
lighting its fummit, while every object in the 
foreground was wholly in obſcurity. 5 
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By flow degrees the ſolitary hour paſſed on, 
and the blue tint of dawn-light at length began 
to render the ſcenery faintly viſible. Every thing 


looked melancholy, cold, and dr 


the leafleſs branches, which in the glowing ſeaſon 


formed a rich and interwoven foreſt :;—I faw 


a quivering and extenſive lake ſpread over the 
low ground of the park, which I had left in the 
verdant garb of ſummer. I thought that if any thing 

could reconcile my heart in fighing 
farewel to my native ſcenes, it would be the 
gloomy deſolation in which 1 then beheld them. 

Roſanna, — did not the idea bear ſome analogy 
to the general tenor of the human mind 2—1 


thought it did; and my cheek reddened when 1 
reflected, that our affections are too frequently 
alienated, when chearleſs deſolation menaces their 


object. 

As ſoon as it was day I haſtened to Lady Au- 
brey's chamber, firſt concealing my ſword behind 
the hangings of my bed. I tound that Sir Sid- 
ney and Iſabella were ſtill with my aunt, by 
whoſe pillow they had watched ever fince 1 
left them. Lady Aubrey had paſſed a more quiet 
night than any preceding one fince the cammence- 


ment of her illncſs: the had flept ſerenely; her 


countenance appeared more animated; and, as [ 
approached her bed, ſhe made ſigns that ſhe knew 


me. There was ſomething ſo compunctuous in 


her uprailed eyes, ſo ſorrowful in her looks, that 
all my reſentment ceaſed, and I could have ſa- 


crificed n. life at that moment to have accele- 


rated her recovery. 

I had not long been in the room when Mrs. 
Blagden entered :—the glanced round her with 
a ſuſpici 


demanded how long I had been there. 


eary. I beheld. 


an eternal 


picious curioſity, and with a petulent tone, 


— 
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Sir Sidney informed her, that I was that moment 
come to inquire how my aunt had reſted. 

% How, indeed!” cried Mrs. Blagden : — “ no- 
body could reſt while chamber doors were banging 
to and fro all night. Some folks are mighty 
watchful, and mighty fond of meddling with other 
folks's buſineſs ; — but I hate inquiſitive people, 
= | Fg always glad when they are difappoint- 

I made no anſwer ;— Sir Sidney ſhook his 


head forrowfully, and Mrs. Blagden continu- 


ed. 


«I wonder that che Doctor is not come. He 
will ſet all things to rights, and clear every body 


that is ſuſpected 


_ «« Suſpeted ! of what ?” ſaid I, eagerly. 
Mrs. Blagden reddened like fender * Why,” 


_ replied ſhe after ſome heſitation, of not taking 


proper care of your aunt. I am ſure I have watch- 
ed her like a galley flave, ſq I have, and I get no 


thanks neither; and fince ſome people thought it 
neceſſary to ſend for thoſe whom Lode Aubrey 
deſpiſes, let them wait upon her. I don't want 


to be troubleſome ; I can withdraw whenever my 
company is irkſome. My nephew will take care. 


that I am properly provided for; and I ſhall 
turn nite? back upon Glenowen, without ever 
to darken its doors again while I an 
bring, Low knows !” 
it would have been fortunate for the 
inmate ag go manſion if you had never ſeen its” 
I. 

« I don't mind that,” replied Mrs. Blagden 3 
„% I know you are all in league againſt me ; but 
I'll be even with you—Pli make your hearts 
ache yet, before I have done with Glenowen. 


My nephew is Lord here; and you ſhall all tura 


out before 1 Al 
For 


5 


1. For ſhame, for ſhame ! hold other language,” | 

cned Sir Sidney. | | | 
«© Then order Mr. Ainsforth to be gone,” ſaid 

the duenna; ** be grateful for my kindneſs to 

you, and remember that you are in my power; 

I can render you odious to the whole world when- 
ever I chooſe to take the trouble. As for Mr. 
Ainsforth, I don't know what buſineſs he has 
here at all, or why he was ſent for. Lady Au- 
brey could not want any body's aſſiſtance while I 
was with her: for the whole univerſe can tell 
what a friend I have been to this family, and 
what a flave I have toiled like all my lifetime.” 

« T ſhall not intrude much longer,” ſaid 1, 

with a heavy heart: „ Heaven knows that all 
places are alike to me; I do not wiſh to pro | 
voke your malice, or to interfere with Sir Sid- 
ney's happineſs. Life is a voyage, in the pro- 
gireſs of which we are perpetually changing our | 
* {cenes* ;* and thoſe that I have witnefled already. 
have been ſo replete with ſorrows, that a deeper 
ſenſe of miſery never can be felt, while the | 


ſmalleil variation will not fail to diſpel the glooms 
which ſurround me. The darkeſt, the moit ſtor- 
my night, muit yield to the inevitable return of 
dawn. My mind has long been tempeſt- beaten 
by affflicꝭ ion. — The hour of tranquilluy muſt 
come, either in the ſolitude of life, ur the dark 
quiet of the grave.” + | 
„It muſt indecd, Walſingham !“ cried Slr 
Sidney; it ſhali come ; and it will depend on 
yourſclf, how far your heart will be capable of 
receiving happin?(s. as a welcome inmate.” 
I cannot even hope for happineſs,” auiwered I. 
% An untroubled ſt ute betwut apaihy and relig- 
nation may teconcue me to a Weary exidence; 


— ——— — — ũ F — . 


Seneca. | 
_ but 
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but the fine ſenſations never will again be mine. 


The thin and periſhable texture of thoſe nerves, 
which form the ſource of ſenſibility, is broken by 
the preſſure of repeated wrongs ; my heart will 


veither expand with joy nor ſhrink at ſorrow—it 


will become an inanimate fountain of mere vitali- 
ty, from whence the flow of circulation will paſs, 
as the ſtream wanders through the valley, uncon- 


ſcious that it cheriſhes all it meets in its flow but 
_ never-cealing progreſs.” 


Can the warmly beating heart ſo entirely 
change ?“ ſaid Iſabella, 
« It can,” anſwered I ; „ all the ſpells which 
once held that heart in bondage are now ſevered. 
I am at laſt a thinking being. The ſtormy paſſions 
hare ſettled into the calm of returning reaſon — 
pride, inſulted pride, has produced the important 


victory, and I am once more tranquil.” 


66 Then ſtay, and ſuffer us to 1 of your 
repoſe, ſaid Sir Sidney. 
Forgive me,” interrupted I; but this is a 
ſcene of ſuch * ſuſpicion, that I muſt de- 

att.” 
12285 The ſooner the better,” cried Mrs. Blagden ; 
«6 nobody wanted your wand gee A the houſe is full 
enough, withcut imerlopers. You bring nothing 
but trouble and you will leave nothing behind ; ou 
but joy for your abſence.” 

« I ſhall leave my friendſhip for Miſs Hanbury 
and Sir Sidney, ſaid 1; „ my gfatitude to Lady 


Aubrey for the ſhort period of kindneſs which che- 


rithed my infancy. And you, madam,” addreſſ- 
ing Mrs. Blagden, ** you ſhall have that proce in 
my memory 10 which your peiſevering malice has 
entitled vou.“ 

„Lou will not leave ue, Walſingham?” ſaid 
Iiabe la- & you cannot.“ 1 5 
« Pardon 
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« Pardon me, Miſs Hanbury,” anſwered 1; 
« but I muſt quit this ſcene of enchantment : I 


know its perils ; by long and painful experience I 


x know them ! Let me therefore embrace the tranquil 


interval of reaſon, and fly from that magic which 
has too often faſcinated and beguiled me.” 

% With Reaſon for your monitor, there can 
be no danger,” ſaid Sir Sidney; © you mult not 


think of abandoning my mother in ſuch a ſitua- ” 


« I muſt,” anſwered I, after a pauſe of ſeveral 


moments. 


Lady Aubrey ſuddenly darted her hand towards 
me, and catching my arm, feebly cried, * Oh, 
conjure you de not leave 
me. Stay, ſtay ; for my poor Sidney's ſorrows 


Walſingham ! do not, I 


will want the ſympathy of friendſhip.” 


She hcefitated— her hand trembled —her voice 


faultered—ſhe ſtruggled with the ſtrong emotions 
of her mind, and ſhe ſo far overcame them, as to 
continue her intreaties.— | : 
« You ſhall not go,” ſaid ſhe ; “ I have a world 
of wonders to diſcloſe.— Heaven I- oh, Heaven for- 
give me.“ 5 | 
Mrs. Blagden ſhook in every joint— 
« Lady Aubrey 1s delirious !” ſaid ſhe with a 
countenance of diſſembled forrow 3 ** ſhe knows 
not what ſhe ſays. Lord have mercy upon vs ! this 
is diſmal work indeed ! you had better leave her.” 


My aunt ſtarted up in her bed: Oh! not with 


Mrs. Blagden,” ſaid the ; « for pity's ſake do not 
leave me to her mercy. The hour of repentance is 


come; and my anguiſh is unutterable. Co 1 


Aubrey — 
— could not proceed. 
«« What of him ?“ ſaid I, eagerly. 
She waved her hand but her itrength was ex- 
bauſted, and ſhe had not power to ipeak. Sir Sid- 
- ' ney 


I 
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ney hid his face on his mot ert pillow——Miſs Han- 
bury burſt into tears, while Mrs. Blagden, with a 
ghaſtly ſmile, muttered revenge. The latter ſhortly 
after quittcd the room—My coufm, with Tſabella, 
promiſed to remain inceflaryly with Lady Aubrey, 
while I went to the parſonage in ſearch of Mr. Han- 
bury, with the hope that I ſhould be able to explain 
thoſe events which, during our ſeparation, had pre- 


Judiced him againſt me. 


I was again obliged to traverſe the narrow path 
that wound along the fide of the acclivity from 
which I had been precipitated the ing evening. 
— The marks which my feet had made on the rough 
ſlope were ſtill viſible, and I was at a loſs to ac- 
count ſor the fingularity of the adventure. - The 
dreary ſcene loſt nothing of its impreſſive ſadneſs 
by the return of day-light.— The cold dim ſky of 
a winter morning reflected in the wide lake, half 
frozen over, and the leafleſs branches incruſted 
with a white froſt, were ſtrikingly contraſted by the 


black vegetation which cloathed the adjacent moun- 


rains, ftill more than half concealed by the thin 


blue vapours which floated round them. 


I topped to contemplate the ſcene. Every ſource 


of painful, fond remembrance till preſented itſelf, 
though changed and robbed of all its original at- 
tractions. The parſonage was entirely covered with 


the ſtems of vines which in my youth I had planted. 
The church of Glenowen had been recently embel- 

liſhed, and its newly whitened walls added, 1 
thought, a chilling coldneſs to the landſcape. Not- 
withitanding the ſeaſon, and the mournful aſpect 


of every object before me, I could not help feeling 


a ſort of melancholy pleaſure, when I reflected that 


fate had once more permitted me to behola my na- 
tire mountains. 


The eonverſation which had paſſed that morning 
at the manor-houſe now recurred to my memory 
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and a wiſh faintly floke acroſs my mind that Sir Sid- 


ney and Iſabella might renew their invitation. The 


dreary ravages of winter, thought I, will paſs away, 
and renovated nature will again bloom, amidſt her 
vaſt variety of ſplendours. The woods will bend 
beneath their weight of foliage—the mountains 
glow with ſummer radiance—the birds enliven the 


| molt ſequeſtered ſhades with their wild melodies 


and I] ſhall not witneſs the beauties of my native 
ſolitude ! I ſighed- Iwill remain at Glenowen,” 
ſaid I— for Fancy whiſpered that I had been making 


a long journey, during which I had encountered 


many « fhculties ; that the buſy, the fatiguing 
changes of every lingering hour were paſt; and I re- 
turned to that peaceful aſylum, where tofl and ſorrow 
were deſlined to repoſe in ſafety. My opinion of 


attraction, originating in inſiin&t and cheriſhed by 


nature, is perhaps romantic; but it has ever been 


the pleaſure of my moſt melancholy moments to 


lcok with Fancy's faſcinated eye towards 


MY NATIVE HOME. 
O'er breezy hill or woodland glade, 
At murning's dawn or cloſing day, 
In ſammer's flaunting pomp array'd, 
Or penſive moonlight's ſilver grey, 
] he wretch in ſadneſs f11!] thall roam, 
V ho wanders from. his Native Home. 


While, at the foot of ſome old tree, 
As meditation ſoothes his mind, 
Lull'd by e hum of wand' ring bee, 
Or rippling ſtream, or whiſp ring wind, 
His vagrant fancy ſtill ſhall roam, 
And icad him to his Native Hon e. 


Though Love a fragrant e uch may weave, 
pf Fortune heap the feſtive brand, | 
Still Mem'ry oft would turn to grieve, 
And Reaſon ſcorn the ſplendid heard, 
V hile he, beneath the proudeſt dome, 
Would larguiſh tor his Native Home, 


ge 


To him the ruſhy roof is dear, 

And ſweetly calm the darkeſt glen ; 
While Pomp, and Pride, and Power appear, 
At beſt, the glitt'ring plagues of men; 
Unſought by thoſe that never roam 

Forgetful of their Native Home. 


Let me to ſummer ſhades retire, 
With Meditation and the Muſe ! 
Or round the focial winter fire, 
The glow of temper'd mirth diffuſe ; 
Tho' winds may howl and waters foam, 
I till ſhall bleſs may Native Home. 


And oh 1 when Youth's ecxtatic hour, 

And Paſſion's glowing noon are paſt; 
Should age behold the tempeſt low'r, 
And Sorrow blow its keeneſt blaſt ; 

My ſhade, no longer doom'd to roam, 
Shall find the Grave a yzacervi Howe, 
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WHEN I entered the garden of the parſonage- 
houſe, I ſtopped to collect my ſhattered reſolution, 
and the firſt object that met my fight was the bower 
which I had made for Iſabella : it was nearly de- 
ſtroyed by the wintry wind ;; the hoops which ſup- 
ported the leafy canopy in the ſeaſon of vegetation, 
were broken, and only held together by the 1ater- 
woven twigs, which time had rendered ftrong and 
numberleſs. I was obliged to paſs quite cloſe to 
this once dear retreat, and my eyes involuntarily 
turned towards it: I beheld the rude bench where 
I had beguiled many a fludiovs hour. It was 
notched and carved in various devices; among 
others, the naine of Iſabella was diſtinguiſhable in 
every direction. I placed my hand before my eyes, 
pauſed a moimert, and then, endeavouring to 
off the phantoras which memory was rapidly ga- 
thering round me, hurried towards the parſonage. 

I entered the little parlour in which, fleeping on 
my bed of hay, Lady Aubrey farit found me. 

Vol. UI. N „ Pſhaw ! 
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4 Pſhaw !” cried I, with a mixture of impatience 


and regret, ©: why will theſe things o:cur to my 


mind at ſuch a moment?“ Finding nobody in the 


lower rooms, I aſcended to my chamber. I con- 
templated every trifling object with an intereſt that 


made me ſhiver. The caſement, from which I had 


fo often watched for Iſabella, had demanded ſeveral 


minutes of fixed attention, when a ſervant girl en- 


tered the room. At the fight of a ſtranger the 


ſtarted, and her cheek grew red. I relieved her 
from the aſtoniſhment that was viſible in her caun- 


tenance, by inquiring for Mr. Hanbury. 


« He is con away,” cried the little mountaineer. 


1 He has tacken a long journey, Cot pleſs him.” 


A journey !—whither ?” ſaid I earneſtly. 
To Priſtol,”” anſwered ſhe, curteſying; to 
perry his rich relation. The news camed this morn- 


ing, and. my maſter was ſorely grief'd when he 


heard of it; for, Cot preſerve him, he has a coot 
heart as effer man had, and thoſe that do him 
wrong will ſurely go to the tivil.” 

«« ] hope that Mr. Randolph is not dead?“ ſaid 
I, ſcarcely able to utter the words. | 
„ Troth, and that he is; as ted as a ſtone, poor 
eoot man. He has left my maſter plenty of riches, 
and, Cot knows, he deſarves it; for he pin very 
fad and fick of late, and, in coot troth, I was 
afcard he would die, and go to Cot a-mighty, pe- 


fore my Lady Auprey was con to the tivil.” 


„Mr. Randolph dead!“ ſaid I, unable to tir 


from the ſpot where I then ſtood. = 


« And, | pray you, why are you ſo grief'd ?” 


cried the Welſh ſervant. No coot comes of ſor- 


row, when one can't mend it by criffin ?” 

Oh God! when will my anguiſh ceaſe !” ex- 
claimed J. When will thy chaſtening hand arreſt 
the ſcourge of juſtice, and conſign my aching. 
doſom to the ſilence of the grave? 3 

8 I quitted 
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I quitted the parſonage, and, with a mind la- 
bouring to reſiſt its new ſource of affliction, return- 
ed as ſpecdily as poſſible to Glenowen. 

As ſoon as I entered the manor-houſe, I haſtened 
to Lady Aubrey's apartment ;—ſhe' was ſleeping. I 
beckoned Iſabella, and ſhe followed me into the 
gallery. After ſome preparatory hints, I revealed 
the melancholy tidings :—the wept abundantly. 

Forgive me, Walſingham,” ſaid ſhe, if I ned 
tears at an event which renders you inde 

of all your enemies : I know that Mr. Randolph's 
fortune will be divided between us. „He was rich, 
and I truſt that you will yet be happ 

1 recollected the ſcene of Mes. . death; 
—my brain ſeemed to ſhrink with horror. Miſs 
Hanbury was yet a ſtranger to the fate of Amelia, 
and I had not courage to reveal it. 

On my return to Lady Aubrey's room, I found 
Mrs. Blagden fitting by pillow. Her counte- 
nance rr my 
diſtreſs, and Iſabella's tears. You were in a 
mighty great hurry to take yourſelf off,”. ſaid ſhe. 
« Had you treated me with a little more civility, I 
ſhould have given you a letter, which Mr. Hanbury 
ſent to the mar or houſe early in the morning But 
ſome folks are ſo haugh:y, and bold their heads ſo 
high, that one is afraid to approach them.“ 

* A letter!“ ſaid ; give it me quickly.” 

& I hardly know what I have done with it.” re- 
plied Mrs. Blagden, looking round the room. But 
it is of little conſequence 3 he has not left - 
ſhilling, I dare ſay. Your ſcandalous goings on 
have long ſince lott you his regard, and now you 
muſt thank yourſelf if you die a 8 

She now produced the letter from her Ho 
the ſeal hag evidently been broken. It was och 
Mr. Eanbury, who had juſt heard of my arrival, 
informing me of Mr. Randolph's death and defir- 
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ing me to come to the parſonage without delay, as 
he was, in a few minutes, going to ſet off for Briſ- 


3 * 


« When did this letter arrive?“ ſaid L 

« Soon after day-break' replied Mrs. Blagden. 
« But you was in ſuch a curſed ill-humour, that I 
did not think of it till this moment.” 

« And how did you know the nature of its con- 


tents?” ſaid I. 


Mrs. Blagden's cheek became crimſon. «© Why, 


I gueſſed it,” replied ſhe. 


« Oh monſter !—monſter of cunning and deceit !“ 
exclaimed I. | 

She hurried out of the room with a determined 
ſneer, which left no doubt of her treacherous con- 
duct. Lady Aubrey was awakened by the violence 
with which the door was cloſed; and Sir Sidney con- 
juring me not to mention Mr. Randolph's death, leſt 
it mould overpower his mother, I fat myſelf down 
to brood in ſilence over my increaſed affiction. 

The day, paſſed, and my aunt continued danger- 
ouſly ill ; no news arrived, either of the phyſician or 
Edward Blagden. The ſymptoms of malady in- 
creaſed every hour, and every heart ached for the 


ſufferer, except the marble' ſeat of malice and re- 


venge, which was hidden in the breaſt of the infer- 
nal Judith. As night approached, Sir Sidney be- 


came almoſt frantic. Lady Aubrey was ſtill ſenſible ; 


and, on Mrs. Blagden's quitting her chamber for a | 
few minutes, ſhe called me to her bed-ſide. Wal- 
fingham,” ſaid ſhe, in a low and faultering voice, 


4 perhaps, by the return of day, my wretched eyes 


will cloſe for ever. in a ſmall cloſet beyond the 
boudeir, adjoining my dreſſing- room, you will find an 
ivory cabinet. Mrs. Blagden knows not of it, the 


_ ſuppoſes the treaſure which it holds deſtroyed :—it 


is your's when I am gone. All I ſolicit is, that 


while I am yet permitted to prolong my miſerable 


hour 
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hout on this fide the grave, you will forbear to exa- 


mine its contents. Forgive me, Walfingham—for- 
give the weak and erring mortal, who, while the pang 
of death clings round her tortured heart, confeſſes 
her own unworthineſs.” 

Sir Sidney fell- upon his mother's bed, and wept 
like an infant. I had not power to make any anſwer. 
Lady Aubrey prefſed my hand : Mrs. Blagden re- 
turned; and 1, cher Sucking a a ſecond meſſenger 
tor a phyſician, — LEY chamber. 


C HAP. XXXVIL. 


AGAIN obliged to paſs 2 night of ſolitary 
watching, I arranged my fire, and threw myſelf on 
my bed to reſt my limbs, though my mind had little 
chance of — The loſs of Mr. Randolph af- 
flicted me deeply; and I lamenied it the more, when 
I reflected that the event of Mrs. Aubrey's death had 
occaſioned him to think, however juſtly, unfavour- 
ably of me. The approaching diſſolution of Lady 
Addy did not fail to augment the melancholy proſ- 
peas which crowded rapidly on my thoughts; while 
the myſtery, which ſeemed to involve every part of 
the ſamily hiſtory, placed divination beyond the pow- 
ers of reaſon. The houſe, as on the preceding 
night, was perfectly quiet ſcon after I entered my 
chamber. The weather -Was ſerene, and the awful. 
ſtillneſs which ſeemed to await the repoſe of nature, 
nn than ts eres mind from 
gloomy meditation. 

Finding it was impoſſible to cloſe my eyes, while 
my ſenſes were all awake to rumination. I quitted 
poſition, and began to traverſe my chamber, as 

had done during the preceding midnight. The recol- 
lection of 4 from my window induced me 
to open my ſhutter, and to indulge once more that 
EY ſadneſs, which L. affliction's mildeſt * 
3 8 
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contemplation : my mind was ſoothed more than de- 
| preſſed by the objects before me; and I fat at the 
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dy. The whole aſpect of the country was different 
from what I k.d laſt ſeen it. The moon ſhone 
brightly clear, and its beams were nearly vertical ; 
the lake was rendered a ſolid body by a ſharp froſt, 
and the ſky preſented one vaſt concave of grey, 
except where the moon ſpread a wide ring of light, 
to a conſiderable diſtance from the luminous orb 
within its circle. | 

A ſcene more ſolemnly tranquil never met the eye of 


window near an hour, with my eyes fixed on the 


vaulted arch of boundleſs extent, where fancy might 
wander till frenzy arreſted the career of ineffectual 


thought. The night air chilled me, and I re- 


| turned to the fire-lide, where I wrote the follow- _ 


s O NN E x. 


'Tis NicuT's dull reign — The ſilver-mantled queen 
Sails on her ether tlirone through boundleſs air; 
Her paly lamp. which trembles o'er the ſcene, 
Befits the ſullen ſadneſs of deſpair. 
The owl, her minſtrel, on the leafleſe £ 
Shrieks to the cutting blaſt ; v. hile ſpectres roam, 
Loathing their ſilent graves, till morning's ray | 
Warm: the wan phantoms to their beamleſs home. 
Yon mountain's brow, like the gigantic woe 
Which ſhadows my torn — with tow'ring ſhade 
Frovns on the deſolated vals beJow— 7 
Fp Spreading impervious darkneſs o'er the glade : 
For theſe again returning Spring ſhall bloom, 
While Mitery's child ſhall prove Deſpair's eternal gloom. 


Again I returned to the window, where I had 
taken my ſeat only a few minutes, when a knock 
rouſed me from my reverie of ſadneſs. I inſtantly 
darted towards the door, and haſtily opening it, 


Found my old favourite, Andrew, waiting for admit- 
ed me: I inquired what brought him thither at fo 


unſea- 
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rr and ad- 

aneing towards the fire, after a ſhort pauſe, replied 
Ie the deevil's 
emps are broke loſe among che mountains, and the 


auld Blagden at the hede o'em. Tis na my buſineſs 
2 3 wecked, an I come to warn ye, 
3 I. „ What do you 
mean ?—explain your words briefly, I conjure you. 
« Why,” anſwered Andrew; «© did ye na ken 
33 ſword that I left at your door laſt 


60 This For what reaſon did you leave it?“ 
faid I. 


« Gude troth, an I left it, to arm vou againſt 


your enemies, replied Andrew; and you have 


mickle want o' fic a weapon, while ye tak up your 
reeſidence in a hooſe of Lady Aubrey's. I ſhould be 
laith to ſcandalize any honeſt perſon, lad ; for the 
murrain take the promoter of conteenſion. 
« Well, be brief, good Andrew,” interrupted L - 
« Why, then, I'll een teel you au I ken o th bu- 


ſineſs, faid he. „ The ſaucy loon, who has made 
himſelf laird o'Glenowen, is na gane to fetch a doc- 


tor; for, if I be living, I ſaw the raegamuffin only 
yeſter-night, an I followed him to the wee tenement 


at the fare end © th hamelet.” 


« Are you certain that your conjectures are well- 
founded? ſaid I. 


As certain as that I belang to the clan of the 


Mac-Gregors,” replied Andrew. O the de il tak 
the ill-ſpaken lout. I ken him weel when I meet 


him; but he was mickle ſhy o'me, lad: —an I had 


him ith Highlands, I'd ge him as gude a dreeſſing as 


ever braw Scot geed to an enemy. 
600 At what hour did you ſee him ?” ſaid I. 
„ Juſt befare I brought the auld weapon for you 
to defeend yourſel, my bonie lad,” replied Andrew. 
M 4 « I watched 


that rides in't“ replied Andrew. 
o'th hagard—faving your preſence—as well as 1 ken 
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I watched him till a took ſhelter at the ſign o'th 
Welſh deer at the bottom o'th hamelet.” 


„ At the goat?” 
« A, that's the hooſe; an I'll wager my mull 


againſt a poond of lawful money, that, an you have 


a mind, you may unkennel the fox befare day-light. 
By my troth, an I ſhanna be backward in carrying 2 
dirk in a gude cauſe. The Mac-Gregors be na given 
to cauld heartedneſs, when an honeſt lad has got into 
the claws o'th deevil.” 


As he ſpoke we heard the creeking of ſhoes along 


the gallery. « Hearken !” cried Andrew; « did 


ye hear nathing ?” 
« did ;—but it might have been the wind through 
this ſpacious building,” ? ſaid I. 
« Nae, 'twas na the wind; but 'was the witch 
« I ken the ſtep 


the cloven foot of the auld one.” 
« Well, never fear,” ſaid J. | 
« Fear !—Gad's blude | was there ever a Mac- 
Gregor that was given to ſear !—An you ken the 
battles o Flouden and Dumblain, you'll find the whole 
clan as brave as lions, and as——Hearken, did ye 
na hear ſomething ?” 
« Nothing, my good fellow,” ſaid I. 
« An there was one of my anceſtors,” continued 


he, patting his leathern ſnuff-box, „that was found 


we hfty gude ſtabs through his bonnet, and as many 


in his heart; an a never quitted his clan for aw 
that, lad— til deeth put an end to his valour, and left 


nathing but his fame ro prove his legeetimacy. Now, 


as for this auld deevil—— Did you hear nathing in the 


* 


* '« I thought I heard footſteps,” ſaid I; therefore 
be brief.“ 5 


« Gude troth, an I'll tell you au 1 know when we 
meet again,” ſaid Andrew. It winna be lang, Tor 
| 1 have 
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I have mickle news to tell ye; an au aboot auld 
Meſtreſs Blageden. I ſhould be laith to breed any 


ill blude I'th famely, till I have packed up my alle 


and am jogging for the Highlands.” 

At this moment my door was ſhook nearly off the 
hinges : Andrew turned pale.— I could not help 
ſmilin 

4 is either 2 a witch, or che deevil, or auld meſ- 
en, 

Again he was n. by a loud blow on the | 


wainſcot. 


« We'll talk o'this anccher time,” cried the honeſt 
Scot z © maire hears than prudence ought to inform. 
Down 1'th glen, near the wee gate which leads to the 
hamelet, I'll watch for you in aboot an hour. Do'na 


fail to come, an you wiſh to be guarded againſt your 


enemy.“ 


Andrew opened the chamber-door, and, after 
peeping out to reconnoitre the enemy's poſt, ſtole on 
tip- toe up the ſtairs to his apartment, leaving me more 


bewildered chan ever. 


Day-light ſoon appeared, and I haſtened to the 


place of appointment; eager to know the | 
of old Andrew s caution, fo frequently repentod. 


I waited a conſiderable time, but no perſon came to 
ſatisfy my curioſity. I ſtrolled to and fro from the 
glen to the village, paſſing the little gate at every 
turn, and liſtening with eager inquictude. I had 
taken the ruſty ſword under my great coat, and the 


ſcene being ſolitary, I fell into profound meditation, 


almoſt forgetting the place, and the motive that led 
me to it. 


I had paſſed more than an hour at his lonely ſpot, 
when Andrew came running towards me. His coun- 
tenance was expreſſi e of ſtern iudig. ation, and his 


manner more alert than I had ever ho ten it. I 


haſtencd to meet him; he was vut ut breath with 
the rage of his boſom, aud the expedition of his 
Ms fect. 
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feet. He entered the glen, and ſeating himſelf on 
the root of an old tree, began to unfold the trouble 
of his mind in all the bitterneſs of wounded pride, 
and all the ſcorn of dignified reſentment. 

I found that Mrs. Blagden had diſmiſſed him from 


the ſervice of Lady Aubrey, and that, with ſuch de- 


grading epithets as the pride of a Mac-Gregor could 

not tamely endure. No reaſon was given for the ſud- 
den reſentment of the tyrannical duenna, except that 
he was too apt to meddle with the private concerns of 


the family. 
Andrew's agitation and evident diſtreſs affected my 


feelings. I conſidered myſelf in a great meaſure as 


acceſſary to his degradation; I attributed his being 
diſcharged from Lady Aubreys ſervice to the 


viſit he had paid me on the preceding night, and 


the converſation that had taken place reſpecting 
Edward Blagden; while my regret was only, to be 
_— by che high iden entertained of his ho- 


N forrow was infinite while I reflected that ano- 


ther object had been deſtined to ſuffer for an attach- 


ment to me and to my fortune. 'The kind-hearted 
Andrew wept tears of indignation z and while he 
execrated the malice of his enemy, he rejoiced in 
having warned me to be guarded againit mine. 

« ] winna leave you, lad,” cried he. « I'll find 
a habitation at the 3 and watch ye weel, til 
the ſculking loon is brought to ſhame ; and then Il 


Cen jog bock to the Highlands. I canna come to 


more diſgrace than to be cau'd a traetor—an auld, 


gude; ſor- nathing, pemping, begarly, oat-meal va- 


gabond ! The de'il tak the Jeezable an au the clan 


cem! I'd rather peck theeſtles au my days than 
wear the badge o ſervitude we fic an auld Scarea- 

mouch. 
een. my good Andrew, ** 
Se 
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* Mrs. Blagden will not alwa 
Glenowen. . 
Deer, which you mentioned as che place of her ne- 
phew's concealment ?” 

Andrew roſe abruptly from his ſeat, and bidding 
me follow, haſtened down the village. When we 
eame to a ſmall public-houſe, that had been opened 
ſince I had quitted Glenowen, I obſerved the Goat 
which was painted over the door, as an invitation to 
travellers. We entered and inquired after the lan 
lord—he was not at home; I then demanded 
ther Mr. Blagden had been there during the laſt 
days: I was informed that he had called for 
ment, but his horſe was kept in waiting, and 
parted ſpeedily. 

ce For what did he call ?” ſaid I. 

« To bathe his arm, which, was ſprained, ſo as to 
| become intolerably 5 replied the ſerrant 
girl. 

: 1 Why did he not apply for aſſiſtance at Glenow- 
en?” ſaid I. 

« The young 'ſquire ſaid that he was afraid of 
alarming my lady,” anſwered the girl. 

„ And how came he to ſprain his arm?” ſaid I, c 
continuing the converſation. 

0 By opening the park- gate On horſe- back. 

« Had he no ſervant with him 

« No; '{quire always rides alone about the ma- 


nor.“ 


L a 
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« When do you expeft the landlord to return f- 
ſaid I. 
« Not this fortnight. —He is is gone to Hereford to 
buy cattle for Squire Blagden.” | 1 Meu 
« Your maſter's e 5 
Finding no " of o ining any ſati 
information from the e ein, I walked wi 


Andrew - 
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| Andrew as far as the parſonage, where I left him, 


and returned to the manor-houſe to inquire the cauſe 
of his being ſo ſuddenly diſcarded. 


"CH AP. XXX. 


I FOUND that during my abſence the phyſician 
had arrived. He was with Lady Aubrey when I en- 
tered her chamber, and, by his looks, I perceived 
that her ſituation was as dangerous as I had before 
thought it. After giving directions for the treat- 
ment of his patient, and diſpatching a ſervant with 
a preſcription, he quitted the room. Sir Sidney 
with myſelf followed him to the ſaloon. Ifabella, 
by a whiſper from me, continued with Lady e b. 
Mrs. Blagden ſtood ſullenly diſſatisfied during 
phyſician's viſit; and the ſcene of myſtery ſeemed 
opening to a ſpeedy elucidation. 

We entered the ſaloon, and the door was cloſed. 
The phyſician's features were ſettled by deep and 
fearful rumination.—He trembled to diſcloſe that 
which he dared not keep a ſecret ; I conſtrued his 
lowering brow and heſitating manner, while they 
unfolded a page of infamy that made every nerve 
thrill with anticipated horrors. | 

J inquired whether Lady Aubrey was in any dan- 
ger—he ſhook his head“ She may ſurvive it,” 
 faid he with impreſſive regret; „but the chance 

ſcarcely amounts to probability; the ſymptoms are 
of an alarming nature —their origin unqueſtionably— 


Hon.” 


Sir Sidney leaned upon my arm, and ſeemed to 
loſe the power of utterance—his face was pale, and 
every limb ſhook convulſively: my ſituation was lit- 
tle better. The phyſician looked earneſtly at each 
by turns, and addreſſing Sir Sidney, continued 

« How or for what purpoſe it has been adminiſ- 
tered, Heaven only knows ! But I think it my duty 
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to appriſe you of Lady Aubrey's ſtate, and of the 
means by which ſhe is reduced to ſuch imminent. 
danger. The circumſtance might have been acci- 
dental. Had the aid of medical ſkill been procured 


at an earlier period, the fatal conſequences might 
have been prevented.” 

<_ Wu fon cut eognalies by Ir. Blagden to viſit | 
Lady Aubrey? ſaid I. \ 

cc Never, replied the phyſician. 

« Stay, I conjure. you, ſtay with my mother,” 
cried Sir Sidney: « This dreadful -buſineſs muſt be 
inveſtigated. - A parent's life, the reputation of in- 
nocence, and the puniſhment of guilt, are objects of 
too much importance to let the energy of juſtice 
Mlackemin inquiry.” 
: « God forbid that I ſhould charge any perſon with 
cc 
cian. 

Sir Sidney's agitation was ungovernable he con- 
jured me to ſearch che deep and horrible attempt even 
to the moſt minute circumſtance. 

.<« ] did—I do ſuſpect, faid he, „ an infamous 
concerted plan to deſtroy my mother; but the ſuſpi- 
cion was of ſuch a nature, that, circumſtanced as I 
am, it might have bern placed to the account of ma- 
lice.” 

I urged the propricty of * our awakened vi- 
gilance as ſecret as poſſible. By any ſudden ſhew of 
apprehenſion we ſhould have afforded the criminal 
time to eſcape, and the enormity of the deed 
would perhaps have attached itſelf to an innocent 
objec. 

The phyſician remained with Lady Aubrey; Sir 
Sidney and Iſabella ſat up in her had and Mrs. 
Blagden kept cloſe in her own apartment. I walked 
up and down the long gallery during 2 great part of | 
the night, muſing, 21 at the ſame time 
to inquire whenever the ſmalleſt iſe was hand i 
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| the houſe: it was an epoch of horrors. The filence 


of the hour—the idea that Lady Aubrey's ſituation 


was occaſioned by a domeſtic aſſaſſin, worſt of 


murderers the ftory repeated by old Andrew—and 
the myſtery of Sir Sidney s birth— occupied my 


| thoughts, and bewildered them almoſt to madneſs. - 


The crime of attempting Lady Aubrey's life ſeemed 
to reſt between Mrs. Blagden and her nephew, Ed- 
ward z which to accuſe, or whether to charge both 
with its cnormity, puzzled and perplexed me. I 
reſolved, however, on the following day, to make 
ſome effort which ſhould either authoriſe my —— | 
— or exonerate the objects of them. 

While was. with flow and cautious ſteps traverſ- 


ing the gallery, I heard at intervals deep and ſmo- 


groans, which, by their repetition, at length 


faſcinated my attention. I ſtopped at the door of 
Lady Aubrey's chamber, and liſtened :—all within 


was as ſtill as death. I again walked to the farther 
end of the gallery, and again the murmur of ſtifled - 
agony fixed me to the ſpot. I entered my chamber, 
and g the window, liſtened ſeveral minutes; 
the only ſound that met my ear was the low whiſper- 
ings of the wind among the leafleſs branches of the 
adjacent wood. While | was contemplating the 
t ſolitude,. I perceived ſomething come 
hk OE among. the trees, and advance towards the 
manor-houſe. I drew back, ſtill keeping my eyes 
fixed on the perſon, though concealing myſelf from 
his obſervation. He paced to and fro: I could only 
indiſtinctly fee his figure, without being able to judge 
of his age, dreſs, or features. 
After obſerving him ſome time, I armed myſelf 
with the ancient ſword which Andrew had left at my 
chamber door, and was again proceeding along the 
gallery, when I heard ſeveral words inarticulately ut- 
tered in a tone of agony. 1 ſtoppod: the ſound 
came from * ö 2 
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vate ſtair- caſe led to it, and with caution I aſcended. 
1 now heard footſteps very diſtinctly, and the ex- 
clamation— Oh God frequently and emphati- 
cally repeated. Perceiving a light under the door, 
I ventured to try the lock, and it opened. The ob- 
. je& who had excited my curiofity was Mrs Blagden ! 
— ſhe was pale, and her eyes appeared ſwolu with 
tears. She ſtarted at ſeeing me, and, for a moment, 
ſeemed bewildered with amazement ; but the natural 
and prompt malevolence of her heart quickly ſuggeſt- 
ed the means of revenge. She ſeized me by the 
collar, and began to ſhriek, while ſhe vociferated, 
Murder till the whole manfion echoed with the 
ſound. The chamber was, in a few minutes, a ſcene - 
of univerſal conſternation. Mrs. Blagden held me 
firmly, and I was too much aſtoniſhed to think of 
eſcaping. She proteſted with the moſt awful and ſo- 
lemn oaths, that I had concealed myfelf in her 
chamber to dettroy her; and the ſword, which was 
found upon me, ſeemed to corroborate her aſſevera- 
tions. | 5 | 3 
Sir Sidney was overwhelmed with horror: Iſabella 
wept, and lamented my raſh conduct. The domefſ- 
tics united in execrating the enormity of the attempt, 
and Mrs. Blagden perſiſted in the accuſation, « Fly ! ? 
exclaimed ſne; « oh fly, and procure ſome means to 
- puniſh the villain !-- the aſſaſſin !—the vile wretch |— 
who has long ſought my life, and whoſe crimes de- 
ſerve the juſtice of his Maker.” | | 
I was almoſt petrified with horror; — I could | 
articulate -- « This ſword was given to me by 5 
old Andrew; it was merely meant for my own de- 


« Againſt whom?” was the unanimous queſ- 


„ Iknownot,” faid I. „ Sendfor Andrew, and 
alledged againſt me.” 


This 
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This aſſertion, inſtead of influencing my hearers 
in my favour, ſeemed a ſtrong confirmation of guilt. 
Andrew had been diſmiſſed from Lady Aubrey's 
ſervice by Mrs. Blagden, and my bringing him as an 
evidence in my favour, conveyed an idea that he was 
an accomplice in the plan to deſtroy his enemy. Mrs. 
Blagden knew that a dark cloud of ſuſpicion hung 
over her, and that the more ſhe endeavoured to 
blacken my name with ſuppoſed criminality, the leſs 
my evidence againſt her would be credited in an hour 
of inveſtigation.” | | 

A meſſenger was diſpatched to find old Andrew. 


I was now left alone with Sir Sidney and Ifabella ; 


their grief was ſcarcely utterable. They conjured me 
to make my eſcape,. and not to brave the vindictive 
ſpirit which I had rouſed to vengeance againſt me. I 
proteſted my innocence ; informed them how and 
when I had received the ſword, with all the particu- 


lar circumſtances which Andrew had related. Alas, 


Walſingham ! * exclaimed Sir Sidney, „I wiſh to 
believe that you are innocent—1 think you are; but 


the enemy you have to encounter is powerfully male- 
 volent :—appearances are ſtrongly againſt you, and, 


if you remain conſequences . may prove 


part, 1 of my 


ſuppoſed guilt,” ſaid I. 


„ Events may place Mrs. Blagden in a point of 
view that will, perhaps, acquit you,” cried Iſa- 


| « Then I muſt await that period,” faid I firmly: 
cc have too long been the victim of appearances ; it 
is time that the ſombre ſhadow ſhould be diſſolved by 
the penetrating rays of truth; life has been a weary 
journey, and the ſooner it is over the better. Send 
for an officer of juſtice—] demand a fair iuveitigation 


of my conduct; 1 alſo inſiſt chat Mrs. Blagden be 
Wi - _ _ detained. 


„ | 
detained on ſuſpicion of having poiſoned Lady Au- 


Sir Sidney ſtarted, and trembled convulfively.—— 
« Almighty God!” exclaimed he, claſping his hands 
and raiſing his eyes towards Heaven, « What a mo- 
ment 1s this !” 

I now rung the bell—Sir Sidney cloſed the door 
and locked it. 

« Walſingham, yet ſtay an inſtant,” ſaid he: « do 
not irritate the ſerpent whoſe ſting will either annihi- 
late my mother, or ſeparate me from her in ſo peri- 
lous a ſituation; for my fake be patient; you know 
not the danger of provoking Mrs. Blagden. My dear 
but miſouided parent may yet recover; ſhe may live 
to render juſtice, to know the malice of her tyrant, 
and to repent of that fatal confidence which has pro- 
duced theſe dreadful conſequences. Would you, if 
it is Lady Aubrey 's deſtiny to periſh, embitter her 
laſt moments by the conviction that I am a vile, for- 
ſworn, deceitful monſter ?” 

There was bn Sir 
Sidney 's voice and manner, that I was unable to an- 
ſwer him. 
4 Follow your couſin's counſel, I conjure 1 
ſaid Ifabella ; „* whatever you may ſuſpect Mrs. 
Blagden as/ capable of committing, I do not think 
that ſhe is guilty reſpecting Lady Aubrey. The ab- 
ſence of her nephew leaves but too dark an evidence 
of his criminal intentions.” 
A confuſed noiſe interrupted the converſation ; it 
ſeemed to iſſue from the wood near the manor-houſe. 
I approached the window, and perceived a large throng 
haſtening through the park towards the portico. Sir 
Sidney ruſhed out of the chamber, and Iſabella fell 
ſenſeleſs on the ground before me. 
I ſoon diſcovered that the , amounting to 
more than my perſons, was . of the pea» 
ſantry in W of Glenowen. Mrs. 
Blagden 
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Blagden had diſpatched ſeveral domeſtics, in all di- 
rections, to alarm the country; and to report that I 
had attempted her life, and poiſoned Lady Aubrey. 
The indignation of the ruſtics was fermented almoſt 
to frenzy they demanded the horrible delinquent, 
and menaced annihilation in ways as numberleſs as 
they ſuppoſed the crimes of the object which excited 
their revengeful purpoſe. | 


Sir Sidney expoſtulated with the enraged multi- 


tude from the ſteps of the portico. Their clamorous 
demands reached my aunt's chamber, and over- 
whelmed with terror, ſhe fainted. Mrs. Blagden 
availed herſelf of this event; and, from the win- 
dow, declared that Lady Aubrey was expiring. Sir 

Sidney was inſtantly overpowered ; the people ruſhed 
| Into the hall, and, in a few moments, ſeveral of the 


moſt determined entered Lady Aubrey's chamber. 


Her death-like countenance, the ſhrieks and lamen- 
tations of Mrs. Blagden, Iſabella's trembling form 
at the ſame moment feebly. advancing along the gal- 


lery, and my horror-ſtricken features, ſeemed the 


incontrovertible evidences of a crime, at which my 


ſou! ſhuddered, while my tongue loſt the power of 


pleading its innocence. . | was inftantly ſeized, my 
arme bound with cords, and. amidſt the curſes of 


the credulous ruſtics, conducted to the village till a 
chaiſe could be procured for my conveyance to Aber- 


gavenny. 


CHAP. XI. 


THE little Welch girl at the parſonage had made a 
bed for old Andrew, and he paſſed the night confide- 
rably ſoothed by the good humour and humanity of 


his evening aſſociate. The meſſenger which I had 


ſent, ſoon returned with my truſty friend, who fully 


confirmed all that I faid in my defence reſpecting the 


ſword, and the conduct of Edward Blagden. . My 


» 
* 


morouſly loud in menaces, and 
_ with ſorrow for the injuſtice of my accuſation. Old 


dignity of his family, 
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vindictive accuſer, notwithſtanding, demanded f.. 
tice, and the incenſed throng ſtill ſeemed 


to the defence which I made, * 
hemently corroborated. All would not do: — the 


multi r on my departure, and every expoſ- 
tulation having failed to convince them, I at length 
conſented to wiſhes. 

During our journey . Abergavenny, the 


concourſe of people augmented every mile, and, by 
the time that we appeared before the juſtice of the 


peace, ſome hundreds of perſons were collected to 


witneſs the important examination. Upon a ſtrict 


e it was diſcovered, that there was not ſuſficij- 


ent ground for my commitment to the county gaol ; 


the mere aſſertion of Mrs. Blagden could not crimi- 
nate me, and the fate of Lady Aubrey being yet un- 
decided, | was permitted to return to Glenowen, 


after Andrew had made oath that her dangerous ſymp- 
toms commenced previous to my arrival. 
The tide of reſentment now — againſt Mrs. 


22 — 


Andrew, notwithſtanding the aftronts offered to the 
reſolved on with me 
to Glenowen; on ring the wordy ſtorm of his 
furious antagoniſt, and on aſſiſting me in bringing to 
juſtice the aſſaſſins of Lady Aubrey - We travelled 
with all poſſible expedition. On our arrival at the. 
manor-houſe, we were met by Sir Sidney and Iſa- 
bella; the former embrac ed me with the ardour of a 


friend, and the latter wept tears of joy, that reeom- 


penſed me for all my ſufferings. The phyſician was 
ſtill with Lady Aubrey; ſhe was conſiderably better. 
„ 
cealed from her knowledge, and Mrs. Blagden had 
r apartment during my ab- 


I again 


I again had a private interview with Sir Sidney 
and Iſabella: I conjured them to take ſuch ſteps 
as ſhould bring thoſe monſters to puniſhment who 
. had attempted the deſtruction of Lady Aubrey. 
Still my couſin ſhuddercd at the idea: his agi- 
tation was ter:ible. He uttered every epithet in 
abhorrence of the vile perpetrators of an act ſo 
atrocious, and yet he had not reſolution to inveſti- 
gate the myſtery. His manner ſeemed to convey 
an embarraſſment wholly abſtracted from the pre- 
ſent ſource of inquietude, and the dread of injur- 
ing Lady Aubrey predominated over that juſtice 
: _ was due to the enemies who had ſought 

to deſtroy her. I could not form the ſlighteſt con- 
jecture of my couſin's extraordinary motive: eve- 
ry word which I uttered, to enforce conviction of 
what I thought his duty towards a ſuffering pa- 
rent, only augmented his perturbation. His grief 
ſeemed undiſſembled; his abhorrence of the deed, 
ſuch as evinced the genuine humanity and filial 
affection of his heart. But there was yet a ſtrong- 
er, darker ſpell, which chained his tongue in filence, 
and which baled the efforts of conjecture, while 

palſied the hand of juſtice. 

| Ny honeſt friend Andrew remained at the par- 
ſonage. I was reſolved to await the fate of La- 
dy Aubrey, to inveſtigate the cauſe of her ill- 
neſs, and chen to quit Glenowen, however 28 
ful ſuch a ſtep might be to the feelings of my 
heart, for ever. Another night paſſed, and no ray 
of light yet elucidated the myſtery - On the fol- 
lowing day, Sir Sidney was unable to quit his 
chamber; the fatigue of watching, and the perpe- 
tual anxiety of his mind, produced a fever, and 
the phyſician began to apprehend the moſt fatal 
conſequences. Orders were given that no perſon 
| ſhould fee -_— _ Aubrey; and the 
manor- 
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er bent was more completely a ſcene of . 
| mm than ever. 

My mind, with a painful accuracy, revolved over 
all ſcenes of paſt inquietude in which Sir Sid- 
ney had been the main ſpring of action. I recol- 
lected the wild, yet noble eccentricities of his 
youth—his liberal conduct towarcis Colonel Aubrey 
—his kind, his unaltered friendihip for me 
and his filial virtes, which prompted a mild and 
graceful forbearance under the rigor of maternal 
ſeverity. Now that he was in danger 1 iſh- 
ing, the victim of duty and ſenſibility, I 
with an unprejudiced cye, his many and diſtin- 
guiſhed perfections; all the jealouſy of my heart 
reſpecting Miſs Hanbury had been effaced as its 
aching fibres reſiſted and ſubdued the enthuſiaſm 
of affection. Friendſhip began to build a pure and 
facred baſis << ot ds of a miſtaken paſſion, 
while the delirium of the ſenſes was lulled "by the 
ſoothing return of reaſon. 

Lady Aubrey recovered hourly, while Sir — 
fever increaſed till the moſt ſerious a 

filled every boſom except that of Mrs. — 
The ſame torpid indifference, the ſame hardened 
inhumanity the horrible characteriſtics of a ſordid 
barbarous mind were evinced, as during the re- 
cent peril to which Lady Aubrey had been ex- 


poſed, for motives Which yet remained ſecret 


and undefinable. I pafſed my nights in the moſt 
painful inquietude. My — who had recovered 
ſuffcient ſtrength to fit up in Sir Sidney's chamber 
during the day, was in a ſtate of mind bordering 
on deſpair. Mrs. Blagden, in the routine of her 
_ occupations, 8 met me; but a ſneer of 
| hatred, or a malignant glance, was the only notice 
ſhe - beſtowed ; while l, with calm and well-found- 
ed contempt, neither ſhrunk at the one, nor paid 
attention to the 


A 


that no perſon except Lol - 2 ſhould be 


with a trembling hand, 1 broke the ſeal. 
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Adjoining to Sir » may So chamber was a ſmall 
boudoir. The phyſician had poſitively commanded 


admitted to his ht during the criſis of a 5 


ver which hourly augmented, and which 


ed ſymptoms the moſt dreadful nature. In 
this boudoir I had paſſed two nights, watching with 


trembling apprehenſions, and dreading every mo- 


ment to hear the laſt ſigh of the generous and 
noble Sidney. Mrs. Blagden would frequently en- 


ter for a moment, and as ſuddenly depart ; always 


beſtowing ſome horrid execration on my devoted 
head, and menacing vengeance on all thoſe whom 
ſhe termed her enemies. Lady Aubrey never quit- 
ted the chamber of Sir Sidney, night nor day. A 
ſofa was placed near his bed, and her attentions, 


mingled with agonizing ſorrow, were unremitting. 


On the third day of my couſin's illneſs, I receiv- 
ed a meſſage from old — 9 that I 


would without delay repair the parſonage. I 


the ſummons, and at p © cloſe of evening 

met him haſtening through the church ro bring 
me + letter which had been ſent 2 

Mr. Hanbury. We returned to the parſonage, = 
Andrew 
would have prevented my reading the contents, 
and entreated that I would ſuffer my ſpirits to 
become more tranquil before i ventured to en- 
counter a new trial. I cloſed the letter—pauſed 
a few moments—anticipated a confirmation of the 
fatal intelligence which had been communicated by 


the Welch girl- and concluded that Mr. Randolph s 


juſt reſentment had wholly precluded me from 


any friendly wifh in his laſt moments. 


Andrew perceived the perturbation of my miad, 


and, ſnatching the letter from my hand, exclaimed 
—« By my ſol, but you are as teemed as a wo- 


if you canna bear the brunt o' misfortune, as 


110 


bd tn equal to my raſhneſs; for the ſpring 


1 


it contains: for I ſhould be laith to 
loon o'yourſel, and forget the deegni 
by whempering like a baby. The 
you worthy ,to be the friend of 


man. Ge me the paper, lad, and I 
foe | 


as the ſunſhine of proſpe: 


gude troth, I am the firſt of my 


F blude by wearing a leve- 


As he pronounced theſe words he ſhed tears, 
which, in ſpite of all his efforts to ſuppreſs them, 
gave a contradiction to his words, while they evin- 


ced the gentleneſs of his nature. 


It was haſtily written. and con- 


— only a few lines; ſtating, that, in conſe- 
quence of Colonel Aubrey's carneſt ſolicitations, 
Mr. Randolph, in his laſt moments, had forbore 
to alter his will, by which he had bequeathed 


his > | 

ind than any A of perkccution could hart 
ndeed, Roſanna, ſo ſenile was I of my 
worthineſs, that 1 almoſt wiſhed his - 


compunQtion never fails to flow when the ſource 


is touched by the power of generoſity. 


een 
ſummon reſolution to make, heard me read Mr. Han- 


bury's 
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bury's letter. When I came to that part which 
informed me of the laſt liberal action of a life 
which had uniformly done honour to humanity, 


the venerable ſervant burſt into tears: I could 


not proceed. Take the letter and finiſh it thyſelf, 


my good Andrew, ſaid I; «and when thou haſt 


ven vent to the ſympathy of thy feeling heart, 


Follow me to the manor-houſe. I will make thy 
peace with Lady Aubrey, and time will awaken 


thy enemy to compunction for the injuſtice of 


her conduct.“ 


I haſtened home, little exhilarated by the acqui- 


ſition which my fortune had experienced, though 


deeply deprefſed by the anguiſh which I felt 
for the loſs of ſuch a patron as Mr. Randolph. 
As I approached the manor-houſe, I perceived a 


carriage waiting at the portico, with a courier and 


two ſervants on horſeback. On a cloſer view, I 
found that they wore the livery of Lord Ken- 


carth. I haſtened to meet my pupil, and flying 


acroſs the hall, ruſhed into the ſaloon, where 1 
found his lordſhip in converſation with Mrs. Blag- 


"= 


« Daſh me, my hearty, but here I am again,” 
exclaimed his lordſhip. Fine news !—I'm diſhed 


- done up. The ſharps have queered me; and, 


quiz my nobility, but Topas is a deep one. Would 
you believe it, tutor? they have taken poſſeſſion 


of Hanover-ſquare 3; and, dath my ſconce, if all 


is not gone to the hammer.” 

«IT can believe that any calamity will follow 
the confidence which you placed in ſuch a fawning, 
cringing vagabond,” ſaid J. But remember that 


1 bid you beware; I cautioned you not to truſt 


him.” 

Diſh my wig, but there are at leaſt a do- 
zen putting in their claims for a ſhare of the 
booty,” replied his lordſhip. There's Pannel 
the coachmaker, though my kencarth has wad 

| hs 
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been finiſhed three days ;—and I received a letter 
juſt as I was quitting Bath from the old Duke, 
demanding payment of his ten thouſand guineas, with 
a neat poſtſcript to the ſame tune from my wor- 
thy friend the obliging Pimpernel. So you ſee, 
my dainty, I have nothing to do but to marry a 
golden dolly, or give my creditors the go-by, with 
a brace of barking irons. Now as you are my 
tutor, my decp one, and I am your pupil, queer 
my caxon if you ſhall not decide the baſineſs: 
bullets or a wife ;—'tis all one to me ; only | 
ſhould like to follow a wiſer head than my own, 
and do the thing in ſtile.” 
4 truſt that there will be no neceſſity for ei- 
ther,” ſaid I. „ The remedies are cqually deſpe- 
rate; and in either caſe, require ſome conſidera- 


tion. Shall I inſtantly ſet out for London, and 


endeavour to arrange mattces fo as to pacify your 
creditors ?” 
« Quiz my nobility, but Topas nicked the fa 
mily plate, and has lumped it by this time, with 
my pink diamond into the bargain : ſold the whole 
kit for fix hundred, queer my ſconce, and left me 
not a diſh large enough to hold a deviled drum- 
ſtick. Then as for Pannel, he has nabbed my 
kencarth, my highflyer, my tandem, and old Alltrap's 
landau into the bargain. There's your _y one! 
what ſay you now, tutor? 

I ſhook my head and was ſilent. | 

c This is'nt the whole, my hearty,” continued 
His lordſhip ;——- “ They were all ſported at 
_ Tattertall's along wich my huaters, ragers, roadſterg, 


and my bit of” blood that uſed to walk me about 


the ſtrects in the morning. Diſh my wig, hut all 
this didnt vex me. There's worſe yet to come, 
oor, quccr my nobility, 3535 
Indecd! id J. | 
My beft x: Weraph js dead! dead a8 a nail, 


Aan my je, 0 Jab $uuTuy, MN arriu- 
oi. Ti 18. ̃ ed 
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ee ſtom Eatt. that I was doun of a fever with 
little hopes of getting about again. Queer my 
{c cnce, if my polygraph didn't get drunk five nights 
tollowing, till his pulſe was up to a phyſician. 
Quiz me, but old ſtiff-wig came a day after the 
fair ; poor graphy was taken in, kept his bed three 


days, and hopped the twig on the fourth, queer 


my Nobility. But this is not all, my deep one. 
Daſh me, 1 was obliged to bury my ghoſt, leſt he 
{hould continue to frighten the Dowagers, and ſer 


me down as a dead letter on the liſt of knowirg 


onee.“ | | | 
„Had he no relations to perform that laſt aft 
of kindneſs ? ' ſaid J. | 

Perhaps he had,” repii:zd Lord Kencarth; 
« but they wou'an t have known him if they had 


Teen him. He had been the polygraph of three 


different deep ones. Firit he was the walking ſha- 


dow of an unpopular character; and perſonified 


his prototype, dith my jaſey, to a miracle. But in 


his pcrambulations, his cars were fo. often affront- 
ed by ſarcaſtic remarks, knowing obſervations, 
ſharp hits, and queer truiſms, that, quiz my nobi- 


lity, but he ſhifted his ſhape, and, like a true 
grub, approached one degree nearer to inſigniſi- 
cance. He next became the phantom of a noble 
Viſcount ; but it would not do; three fetes and 


a court equipage diſhed his fortune, to the laſt 


guinea 3 while all the world laughed at him, and 
nobody reſpected either his taſte or his prodigality. 
Men ſcouted him, women quizzed him, tradeſmen 
dunned him; and, ſtrange to tell, even his origi- 
nal was aſhamed of his folly.” „„ 
_ « Well, ſaid I, ſighing, for my heart was ha- 


vily laden with ſorrow, though my ear liſtened to 


my pupil's inceſſant volubility; « well, let us leave 
ſuch inſects to tlie inevitable ſtorms of ſate, and 
think 
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think on ſubjets of more conſequence. I hae 
juſt heard of a dear friend's death, and my regret 
is inſinite.. 

I'm ſorry for it,” interrupted his lordſhip haſ- 
tily; «but you ſhall hear what happencd to my 
poor polygraph.” 

Mr. Randolph was the worthieſt of men |” 
ſaid I. 
Very likely,” cried wy pupil; « but queer 
my nobility, will you liſten ? I have + weaker in 
ſtore 5 _ r jaſey if I am 
not your ou little think 
what a dcep game I — - A to make your 


* fortune Ido not comprehend you,” ſaid 
1; * pray explain yourſelf.” 
'« When 1 have done my . anſwered Lind 
Kencarth. 
I nodded aſſent. Well, go on,” ſaid I, know- 
ing that it was — to put him out of: his 

Wa 

He continued. 

The third perion that poor Proteus underioos 
to perſonify, was a young Baronet. With a 
month's ſtarvation, a crop, and four flanne] waiſt- 
coats, he contrived to paſs current among Jews, 


give him tick for a ſhiner, diſh 
he was nabbed fix times in one week ;—did 
deep ones with Jew-bail, till 


wick: ſo, not having either the fortune or the 


neſty of his prototype, he dabbled in trade, 
ped into the Gazeite, and three months after —4 


ed again with a new face, as my repreſenta- | 


tive. 


N 2 Ne 
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« lhe loſe of ſuch an appendag-: to faſhnona- 
he notoriety muſt be terrible indeed,“ ſaid I. 
« D in mv jatey, but it is unlucky juſt at this 
ee, cried my pupil; « for as he ſhared the 
r:nry of the day, queer me, but he ſhould have 
el to partake of the diſgrace. But this 1s not 
all, tutor; I have wet with another misfortune al- 
moſt as ſevere as the death of poor graphy ! — 
Lady Alltrar is o off with old Heartwing, quiz 
my ſconce - me found that the ſharps would dith 
me, and levanted vitout even bidding me farce 
weil. So that now 1 have loſt my reputation, been 
cheated cut of ray fortune, my polygraph dead, 
zud my old girl dcſerted me, quiz my diſcretion, 
tu I Lave nothing left to conſole me except my 
Þull-dog aud my tutor. So if you have a mind 
to marry, and travel, the Dowager hae promifed 
we tive thouſand to pay expences. I have found 
you a wife - my eſtate is out at nurſe - and 
Im your neat pupil all the world Over, Queer 
ny caxon.“ 
«IT vii with pleaſure ettend you on your tra- 
vels, fond I. „The change or ſcenes will per- 
haps ſolece ry mind, and ſtrengthen your ex- 
perience. But as to the wife, - you muit pardon 
me z—I am in no haſte to marry.” 
„ O! but by all that is quizzical | you muſt, 
tutor; I have made the bargain,” ſaid his lord- 
 Mip;—«a nice girl, with thirty thouſand pounds, 
and as thorcugh-bred a neat thing as ever ran 
over the courſe of notoriety : - diſh my jaſey but 
you muſt have her: I promiſed her that I would do 
the thing in ſtile, and you cannot be off.” 

« ] truſt that you are not ſerious !” ſaid I, for 
in my preſent * of mind it is impoſfible to think 
of marrying.” 

I had ſcarcely u uttered theſe words, when Mil 
Hanbury entered the — n by the hand _ 
love 7 
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'ovely, bluthing, trembling Lady Arabella! 1 ſtarted 
as though I had ſeen a ſpectre, while Lord Ken- 
_ carth, giving me a ſharp rap on the ſhoulders, ex- 
claimed, « What think you now, my hearty ?—Here 
ſhe 1s, ready to leap into your arms: we have given 
Ducheſs the go-by, travelled poſt from Bath, and 
9 is wanting now but a parſon, daſh my mo- 
y. 22, | | 
Lady Arabella would have quitted the ſaloon, but 
my Pupil detained her : I had not power to utter a 
ſyllable, and the ſcene was perfectly ludicrous. Af- 
ter ſome moments, I ſummoned recollection ſuſh- 
cient to pity the diſtreſs which I had evidently occa- 
ſioned in Lady Arabella's mind by my cold reception 
of her; and placing my confuſion to the account 
of ſorrow, I made ſome awkward bows, —ſtammer- 
ed out a few inccherent words, —cxpreſſed my gra- 
titude, while J lamented her kindneſs, and took the 
_ rſt opportunity to quit the ſaloon 3 leaving the 
aſtonilked trio ro form their 6 reſpecing 
my extraordinary conduct. 
I haſtened to my chamber, a half bee 
with the perplexities of my fituation, began to ru- 
minate on a variety of plans, without reſolution to 
fix my mind on any. I could not condemn the zeal 
of my pupil, though it had involved me in ſuch a 
dilemma; I conſidered my 'condutt towards Lady 
Arabella as ſcarcely pardonable ; for I now found 
by experience that 1 had played round a flame, 
which, Lr heart, had not 


Arches 1 was piqued at 
2 — neglect.— and I was a beggar. Ho- 
nour whiſpered to my mind, that though I could 
hake off ON her beauty, for a time, 
N 3. wound 
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wound about my heart, the diſplay of that indifference 
which ſucceeded my caprice, would, by the world, be 
miſconſtrued; and cenſure would not fail to place 
the ſudden change to my increaſe of fortune, rather 

than to the decreaſe of my paſſion for Lady Arabel- 
la. Thus, in danger of being accounted ſordid, in 
affliction for the loſs of my dear friend, my curioſit- 
awakened reſpecting the myſtery of Sir Siduey's 
birth; and with ſomething like a tender intereſt ſt ill 
ſtruggling in my boſom ior Iſabella, I was by che 
imprudence of profeſſions, made in the language of 
common-place gallantry, and by the miſtaken zeal 
of a thoughtleſs friend, obliged to marry a woman, 
whole perſon | did not care for, and whole mind 1 
ſcarcely knew. But I had gone too far to effect an 
konourabie retreat, and was therefore obliged to 
ſurrender every hope, every proſpect of future hap- 
pineſs. Yet even under the cloud of deſpondency, re- 
nection paulcd to pity the wretched imitators of 
Proteus, whom my pupil had dcicribed: thoſe 
miſtaken trifling mortals, wie, 20 gratify the falſe 
ambition of a moment, euſure eternal diſgrace, while 
they make it the labour of their lives to copy thoſe 
iollies, of which the dulleſt among them would bluſh 
19 be the originals. 


CHAP. XII. 


THE dilemma in which I had now involved 
myſelf ſeemed to promiſs eitker indelible 
ditgrace or perpetual penance. I had been led 
away by the ige fatuus of the paſſions; the 
dazz ing flame which plays about the ſenſes for a 


time, and then vaniſhes into nothing, while the 


dawn of reaſon opens, and ſhedding a genuine luſtre 
on ſurrounding objects, harmonizes the mind, and 
takes from it every thing deceptive, The brillient 

; | | | practi 
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graces of Lady Arabella, though they embelliſhed 
the circles of diſſipation, were of a ſpecies too gau - 
dy for the tranquil ſcenes of life. Like the ſplen- 
did illuminations of a ball-room, glittered to 
the vacant eye of folly, while they baniſhed all the 
train of ſober enjoyments from the mind; enjay- 
ments that are beſt felt in the calm ſhades of re- 
poſe, the noiſeleſs ſolitùdes of unſophiſticated na- 
ture | 


Could a being, weary of the viciſſitudes of for - 
tane, diſguſted by the duplicity of mankind, fick- 
ening at the very name of pleaſure, and ſtruggling 
with the ſtrong . impreſſions which memory had 
imprinted on his brain, be happy with ſuch a wo- 
man as Lady Arabella, even with all her powerful 
attraQtions, her intereſting graces, and bewitching 
vivacity ? Impoſſible! One mile from Iſabella, — 
word of returning ſympathy, would 
have triumphed over the united powers of all her 
fex, even if every individual poffeſſed mote than the 
charms of Lady Arabeiia. Yet, honour commaud- 
ed that I ſhould keep my promiſe, 1 had, in the 
warmth of a momentary caprice, offered my hand 
in marriage. She accepted the propoſal when 1 
was a beggar, and I could not, when the ſmiles of 
fortune placed me above the miſery of dependance, 
when {he had deſerted her family, and with volun- 
tary generoßty determined to beftow der perſan and 
fortune on me- I could not abandon her to the r- 
dicule ob- the world; and to the humiliation which 
her ſelf- love would conſequently experience. The 
criſis of ny fate was rapidly approaching; I had 
only this-alternative—to near the reputation of be- 
ing a mean, Capricious, ſordid hypocrite, or to en- 
dure an eternal penance, for the impetuoſity of my 

After an hour of gon zing conflicts, I determin- 
ed on the latter, | rctoived to expatiite the Jong 
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catalogue of crimes, into which my follies had fo 
often led me, and to become the contrite huſband 
of Lady Arabella. I returned to the ſaloon, where 
I found the lovely fugitive, with my pupil and 
Mits Hanbury : I endeavoured to aſſume the placi- 
city of refgnation - the ſolemnity of my manner 
was placed to the account of regret for the loſs of 
Mr. Randolph, and the day paſſed in a gloomy ſe- 
ies of thought, which even the eccentricity of my 
pupil could not enliven. : 1 
Sir Sidney continued extremely ill: —- Lady Au- 
brey's conſtant attention, united io her anxiety of 
mind, impeded her recovery; yet ſhe could not be 
prevailed on to leave my couſin's chamber, while by 
unremitting aſſiduity and ſorrow ſhe evinced a 
change of ſentiment as unaccountable as it was ho- 
nourable to her feelings. 85 g 
Mrs. Blagden ſeldom quitred her own apartment: 
her ſccluſion originated neither in a ſenſe of ſhame 
nor a pang of compunclion: the courted ſolitude, 
to brood over miſchief z and while ſhe enjoyed the 
ſcene of preſent perplexity, fſi;e anticipated the tri - 
umphs of approaching vengeance. 
Gn the morning after Lady Arabella's arrival at 
_ Glenowen, I role early, and ftrolled towards the 
parſonage, to ſee my old friend Andrew, who in- 
flexibly refuſed to become an inmate of the manor- 
hedſe while Mrs. Blagden preſided as governeſs of 
the family. Paſling the wood on the upper ground 
of the park, I met Lady Arabella: it was impol- 
ſible to avoid her notice; ſhe inquired whither 1 
was going; and on my informing her that my viſit 
was to the parſonage, ſhe propoſed accompanying 
me thither. We continued to walk haſtily, till we 
came tv the church-yard. I pointed out the grave 
of my mother; when I repeated the epitaph which 
was engraved on her tombſtone, Lady Arabella 
dropped a tcar,—it was the pure celeſtial gem of 
tceling, 
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feeling, and her cheek never looked ſo lovely as at 
that moment. On entering the parſonage, Andrew 
preſented me a ſecond letter which had juſt arrived 
from Briſtol. I opened it with a. ſigh which I could 
not ſuppreſs, and read the contents. They inform - 
ed me, that Mr. Hanbury only waited to attend 


the funeral of Mr. Randolph, after which he pur- : 


poſed ſetting out for Glenowen. He concluded his 
ictter with theſe words:“ Fortune has at length 


placed you above dependance, and happineſs will 


now be within your reach, it the follies of the 


world have not contaminated the ſenfibilities of 


nature. There lives a being, Walſingham, whoſe 
affection has never ceaſed to ſympathize in your 
date, and whoſe virtues will, I truſt, reward you.” 

I read the pafſage over and over. A variety of 
conjectures crowded on my mind, each ſucceeding 
be other, with a rapidity that bewildered me. La- 
dy Arabella obſerved the agitation which the letter 
occaſioned, and, with a degree of tender ſolicitude 


that increaſed my agony, conjured me to allow her 
that participation in my ſorrows which friendſhip 


claimed, and which reaſon would hereafter ſanc- 
tion. Can you refuſe ſo natural a requeſt to one 


| who is deſtined to ſhare with you all the future vi- 
cilltudes of fortune ?“ ſaid ſhe : 580 united as we 


are by bonds of faith and affection, have I nora 


right to hope for that unbounded confidence, which 


will ſtrengthen eſteem, and lighten the load of ſor- 
row under which you labour?“ 8 8 
1 ſhuddered ! —The gentle tone of her voice, and 
the generous language which it conveyed, ſeemed 
to proclaim me a wretch beyond the reach ot con- 
ſolation. I conjured her not to diſtract me with 
her kindneſs, —haſtily tore the letter, and, after a 
ſhort converſation with Andrew, propoſed returning 
0 the manor-houſe. 
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us we walked towards the park, the again te- 
newed the ſubject of her intreatics : © Indeed, 
Walſingham, your unkind reſerve has humbled me 


ſo much in my own eſteem, that I can icarcely be- 


heve myſelf worthy of your aſſection: why, with 

an opinion of my truth, ſo ſceptical, why did you 
take ſuch pains to ſaſcinate my regard, and to pro- 
duce a deciſion in your favour, which has expoſed 
me to the cenſure of the world? I cannot return 
to my home: I dare not meet the reſentment of 
my mother. I never would have conſented to place 


myſelf under the protection of [.ord Kencarth, had 


I not believed you ſincere, as I knew him to be ho- 
ncurable. He aſſured me that your attachment to 
me had induced you to viſit Bath.“ 

He told the truth,” faid I, awkwardly. 


Then how have I fince forfeited that attach- 


ment ?” continued Lady Arabella. Is it the tem- 
per of your mind to diminiſh in affection, in pro- 
portion as ſactifices are made to gratify your vanity ? 
Oh, Walfingham 1 how unworthy of ſoch a mind 
as yours is this levity,—this weakneſs! Leave the 


empty vanities of love to liberties and fools, and 


learn to value the female heart, in proportion as it 
encounters every misfortune with zeal and fidelity. 
© I cannot defend myſelf.— l am the moit crimi- 


nal of mortals!” faid 1. When I profciſed to 


adore jou, my ſenſes were faſcinated by the beauty 
of your perſon. I now know the ineſtimable graces 
of your mind ;— I reſpea, I ada:ve them.. = 

% Muſt I venture to build all my hopes of happi- 


neſs on the icy baſis of reſpect and admiration ?”* 


* Taid Lacy Arabcila, © Muit I rely on the iragilc 
charm ot what rea:embrance only preſents, and 
hvj;e 10 be LbelGita, becauſe your ienſes werc once 


laicwatcd by ile litile boalt ot beauty which nature 


lent me?“ 


She 


with compunction. 
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| She bluſhed and trembled.—I knew not what te 
ſay.— Her chagrin, her evident diftrefs, penetrated 
wy ſoul zl recollected the fate of Amelia Wood- 
ford ! pitied the ſuſceptibility of the female mind, 
and more than ever condemned the barbarous levity 
of my own ſex, which ſuffers the head to dictate 
what the heart is incapable of feeling. This was 
the ſecond inſtance of my folly, in ſuppoſing that 
I aCted under the influence of paſſion, when je- 


louſy and wounded ſelf-love formed the real ſource 


of every thought that actuated my conduct. Ame- 
lia was the victim of my affection for Iſabella. 
That dreadful ſacrifice roſe up in judgment — 
me; and I Thivered with horror, while I ſhrunk 


After a pauſe of ſeveral minutes, Lady Arabella 
again addreſſed me. © Jt is but too evident that my 
vanity deceived me,” ſaid ſhe, ſighing deeply; 
* my neglect of one who really adored me has pror- 
ed that love is ever ſure to puniſh his apoſtates. 


When 1 firſt ſaw you at Bath, I was engaged to 


marry him, who, piqued at my capricious candutt, 


_ «© Even ſo,” replied Lady Arabella; and t 
you I owe the loſs of his affections: for you I have 
;acurred the diſpleaſure of my family, tlie cenſure 
of the world; and, as a puniſhment for my blind 
-reJulity, you conſign me to the reſentment of the 


the diminution of your regard originates in the 


augmentation of fortune. | 
«© Who 3 accuſe me of ſuch baſe- 


neſs ?“ ſaid I haſtily, and interrupting her. 


«« Mrs. Blagden 


„ Lady Aubrey's friend the mo- 
ther of the ill the rej 


Edward,” re- 


plied Lady Arabella, with a tone of proud diſdain 


hat ſtun heart, | 
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« Mrs. Blagden is a wretch beneath your confi- 
dence,” ſaid I. It has ever been her pleaſure 


to traduce my name, and it ſhall in future be my 


pride to baffle her malignity. The idea that you 
can ſuſpe& me of an intereſted motive has decided 
my reſolution :—accept my hand, lovely Arabella ;— 


 wovid to God I were more worthy of your kind- 


neſs! I am a frail, an inſignificant mortal; but 
there is not in this weak, thss inconſtant heart of 
mine, one particle of avarice :—there is not, by 


Heavens, Arabella.” 


She ſmiled, and faintly anſwered—« I believe 
you. Think no more of my childiſh ſuſpicions: I 
know you are incapable of deceiving me, and I will 


rely henceforth implicitly on your honour.” 


This promiſe rendered my fate decifive. Her 


check wore the bluſhing ſmile of confidence, while 


my heart tic mbled at the ſentence which honour 
nad ſternly pronounced againſt its future happi- 

neſs. | 5 FN 
In the courſe of the day, I revealed what had 

Paſſed to Lord Kencarth. He commended my de- 
c ſion; and, as ſecreſy was not one of his good 
qualities, he ſpeedily communicated the ſubject of 
our converſation to the whole family. Not an in- 
dividual ſcemed ſatisfied with my choice: Lady 


Aubrey was more than uſually melancholy, and 


Miſs Hanbury frequently quitted the room 10 con. 


ccal her tears. 1 endeavoured to reconcile my 
mind to my approaching union with Lady Arabella : 
I made every effort to indulge the flatterer Hope; 


but the demon of Deſpair ſecmed to menace me 
through the tinſel veil of pleaſure, and to predict 


the certi-ude of ſorrow, amidſt the proudeſi glow of 
anticipated ſplendour. Vb 


I paſſed a night without ſleep; every momt ut 
was devoted to reflection; and all the events of my 


fe again crow drd iu melancholy tuc ce ſſion on theſe 
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fenfes which were nearly annihilated by ſorrow. 
Alas, Roſanna l how little did I know my heart 
when I ſuppoſed, that, becauſe it was wounded by 
neglect, tortured by jealouſy, chilled by contempt, 
and lacerated by compunction, it was - ſhielded by 
diſdain againſt the attacks of ſenſibility. IT felt, at 
this trying moment, that the long<heriſhed and 
darling paſſion of my ſoul was not e:hily vanquiſhed. 
I looked back on the ſombre detail which memory 
preſented, but I only looked to weep, and to- la- 
ment that ſuſceptibility which, in the moment of 
remorſe, menaced a new trein of evils; 
Ina few days, I purpoſed giving my hand to 
Lady Arabella. I felt that I was unworthy of the 
confidence ſhe placed in me, and trcmbled while I 
queſtioned the fincerity of my heart, yet there was 
no poſſibility of receding— my honour and my 
pride were at ſtake. I had trifled sith the energies 
of reaſon—T had ſacrificed them to the ſenſes: 1 
was an offender of the moit culpible ſpecies—a 
plauſible deceiver; who, with all the euthuſiaſm ot 
Nature, had violated her laws, and boldly profe ſſed 
myſelf the diſciple of folly and diſſipation. The 
| fatal moment, which gave Amelia Woodford to my 
ungovernable paſhons, was darkened by deception 
on her part, which, with rational minds, might 
plead in extenuation of my conduct; but there was 
no ſuch ſubtertuge for conſcious guilt in my ſeduc- 
tion of Lady Arabella's heart -I ruſhed onward to 
the enterpriſe of vanity with wy eyes open, my rea- 
ſoning faculties awake: day after day, I purſued 
the phantom which flattered my vanity 3 and, di. 
veſted of the enthuſiaſm of a heated mand, coldly, 
deliberately aſſailed her ho{om, till its giddy inmate 
yielded to the ſtrong magic of perſeverance. From 
Miſs Hanbury I had never received any proof of 
affection beyond that which ſhe might have telt for 
a brother; Lady Arabella had ſet the world's opi- 
„„ mion 
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nion at dcfiance——quitted her home — offered 
me her ſplendid fortune and, what was ſtill more 
attaching. than all theſe, had relied upon my ho- 
nour. This refteCtion reconciled me to my engage- 
ment, and gave the amiable Arabella a decifive+ 
victory, . 


CH AP. XLII. 


I FOUND on the following morning, that Sir 
Sidney had paſſed a night of extreme danger : his fe- 
ver augmented, and he refuſed every medicine which 
had been ordered by his phyſician» Miſs Hanbury, 
on entering the ſaloon at breakfaſt, preſented = 
countenance of ſorrow ; her eyes were dim with 
tears, and her cheek was pale for want of reſt. Lz- 
dy Aubrey made her excuſes, and remained in my | 
coulin's chamber. I ſeveral times entreated peri- 
fion to viſit the invalid, and was as repeatedly in- 
formed, that the phyfician left pofitive orders for 
no perſon except my aunt to enter his apartment. 
The day paſſed in anxiety ;—Sir Sidney had no: 
flept during the laſt forty-eight hours. He talkec 
and raved inceſſantly, reſiſted all the conſolatĩons of 
maternal ſolicitude, and at length became delirious. 
In this dreadful and increrſing alarm, Lady Aubrey - 

wiſhed to procure a {mall quantity of laudanum, in 
hopes, by adminiſtering it, to tranquillize his fer- 
ſes. She ſuggeſted the idea to Mus Hanbury ; it 
was by her communicated to me, and I haſtened to 
find the phial of that ſubtle drug, which, in my deſ- 
pair, 1 had purchaſed at Briſtol. It was ftill in my 
portmanteau, and I delivered it to Lady Aubrer, 
whh inſtantly haſtened with it to Sir Sidney's cham - 


In the evening, the phyſician again viſited my 
couſin: his fears were viſible in every feature, and 
the agony which filled the boſom of Uabella con. 
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firmed the danger of the noble and generous Sidney. 
Oh, Roſanna ! my-heart throbs, — my eyes * 
drowned in tears, while I proceed in my diſaſtrous 
ſtory. Another night paſſed in horror. The dawn + 
again returned, and every breaſt ſtifl beat · with ap- 
prehenſion: — the houſe was a ſcene of morning. 
The few drops of laudanum, which Lady Aubrey 
had ventured to adminiſter, had failed in the defired 
effect, and the irritation which they produced on 
the nerves of the ſufferer augmented his malady : — 

every hope ſeemed to forſake us. Ihe phyfician be- 
held no proſpect of ſaving the ill-fated Sidney, and, 
with the prophetic command that the ſufferer ſhould 
de kept quiet, quitced his apartment with a counte- 
nance of mournful refigaation. 8 

The whole day paſſed in gloomy. ſuſpenſe : Sir 
Sidney had not uttered a ſyllable during the laſt 
twelve hours. I retired to my chamberat midnight, 
expeQting that before day-break our deſpair would 
de complete: — all my former reſent nent was for- 

The virtues, the ſenſibility of the liberal, 
the generous Sidney, filled every heart with affec- 
tion and ſorrow. I could in this momentous criſis 
find an excuſe even for his conduct reſpecting Iſa- 
bells. 

I pafſed the melancholy hours till dawn - light in 
traverſing my chamber; frequently opening my 
door, and liſtening when the leait noiſe excited my 
attention. Juſt as day began to break, 1 heard La- 
dy Aubrey's voice, and that of Iſabella, as they 
ſtole acrots the gallery from one apartment to ano- 
ther. I could not account for their being abſent 
from Sir Sidney, aud, gently approaching the door 
of my aunt's room, 1 inquired now my coufin had 
paſſed the night lady Aubrey aſſured me that he 
was more tranquil, and had leſs fever; the atu ibut- 
ed the change to the laudanum which 1 had given 
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her and I returned to my chamber with 2 beart 


confiderably lighter than it was when I left it. 
While I was entering my own room, I heard a 
door creek as it was gently opened, and, turning 
round to obſerve who was ftirrins, I perceived my 
aunt come forth, followed by Lady Arabella, wrap- 
ped in a looſe rele de chambre, and ſcarcely awaken- 
ed, They were at that end of the gallery: which 


was fartheſt from my chamber, and I filently watch. 
ed them, ſcarcely breathing with curioſity and aſ- 
toniſhment. They entered the bender which led to 


Sir Sidney's apartment: Lady Aubrey ſeemed in 
earneſt converſation with Lady Arabella ; they cloſed 
the door with cautious timidity, and left me almoit 
petrified with conſternation. 

I endeavoured: to believe that this viſit to the 
chamber of a man, who was the day before ſup- 


poſed to be dying, was merely the eff.ct of com- 


paſhon, in order to relieve Lady Aubrey from the 


fatigue of watching, I knew that no perſon war 


permitted to advance beyond the boudeir, and that 
Miſs Hanbury had been my aunt's companion du- 


ring the early part of the night. I faſtened my 


room door, and throwing myſelf on the bed, en- 


deavoured to cloſe my eyes. But the e 


of my brain was not to be tranquillized; the va- 


ricty of perplexing thoughts — ruſhed acroſs it, 
in melancholy ſucceſſion, kept me waking, though 


| feveriſh for want of reſt, and exhaultcd by perpe- 
tual inquictude. 

On the following evening, Mr. bans return- 
td from Briſtol. I haftened to the parſonage the 
inſtant I was informed of his arrival, and he re- 
ceired me with that kindneſs which had marked tus 


conduct during my infancy. With a mixture of 


pain and ſatisfaction, he unfolded the particulars 
of Mr. Randolph's legacy. We entered upon the 


melancholy 3 of his death with ſorrow that 
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was ſincere, and regret that was poignant. But you 
will judge of my conſternation, Roſanna, When he 


read the following paſſage in the will of my deceaſed 
patron :I bcqueath the ſum of twenty thouſand 


pounds to Walfingham Ainsforth, to be paid. with- 

in three months after my deceaſe, upen condition 
* he marries my niece Iſabella H inbury. In re- 
fuſal of this my laſt ſolemn injunction, the {aid 
Walſingham Ainsſorth ſhall recewe only the ſam 
of ten thouſand pounds; the remaining half to be 


Paid to my nephew Walter Haubury.“ 


] was overwhelmed wich confuſion: my engage - 


ment with Lady Arabella was yct a ſecret to Mr. 


Hanbury, and my chagrin was infinite. The loſs 


of ten thouſand pounds could not affect me; Lady 


Arabella's fortune was treble that ſum. But with 
the choice of my boſom—the darling of my youth 
— the firſt and deareſt object of my affetions— 
poverty would have been preferable to ſplendour, 
and a mountain hovel, the abode of that felicity, 
which the proudeſt palace of prodigality could. not 
have beſtowed, with any other woman. 

With ſome difficulty I concealed my emotion 
till Mr. Hanbury concluded the laſt line of Mr. 


Randolph's will; when, folding the parchment, 
while he dropped a tear to the memory of departed 
virtue, he thus addreſſed me :=< Walſingham,“ 


ſaid he, this liberal and earneſt injunction of my 
generous uncle will, I truit, put a period to all 
your anxieties. There was once reaſon io believe 
that an union with Iſabella could not poſſibly take 
place; another object, whole happineſ, was then 


at ſtake, ſo ſar influenced her mind, as to arm it 


againſt your merit, aud her on inclinatiuns. Lime 
has, I truſt, obliterated the. impreflion of a young 
and volatile fancy, and the ſober dictates of reaſon 
will remove that bar which has hitherto impeded. 
the completion of your wiſhes. Sir Sidney Au- 
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et Spare me the painful. recapitulation of fad 
events,“ ſaid I; the preſent moment is ſuſſici- 
ently repiete with tortures.” i 
H could ſcarcely ſpeak. Aﬀter a conflict that 
wrung my heart, I continued - Oh, my friend! 
my ezriieſt and beſt protetor !— how ſhall 1 
learn to bear this new and agonizing trial of that 
fortitude which is almoſt wearied into feebleneſs 
by perpetual exertion? The graces, the virtues 
of Iſabella, deſerve = better fate than that of her 
being wiſe to ſuch a wretch as I am for you ſee 
before you the moſt ill-fated of mortals—the Pupil 
of Nature - the victim of prejudice— the heir to 
misfortune From my infancy I have been the 
dupe of falſe hopes and imaginary evils : I have al- 
ternately truſted the world, and been deceived by 


my credulity; I have been guilty of crimes which 


my ſou] never meditated, and involved in ruin eve- 
ry irdividual that has made an effort to ſave me. 1 
loved Iſabella; — I adored her. Years cheriſhed 
my incre: ſing paſſion, which months of diſdain and 
perſecuticn have not yet annihilated. Hope has 
wearied mv ſenſes into ſubjection, and I am now 
preparing to expiate my follics by a lite of perpetu- 
al p: nn ce.” 2 

++ ] do no; comprehend you,” interrupted Mr. 
Hanbury. : Es 

* Would to Heaven Sir Sidney had never re- 
turned to Glenowen !“ continued 1: „ or that la. 
bella bad not loven dim.“ 

4. The unbappy Sidney will not long ſurvive 2 
mother's falſe ambition, ſaid Mr Hanbury,  figh- 
ing; the ravages of ſilent ſorrow are evwent in 
his waſting form and dejeQed features. Iam pain- 
fully, delicately ſituated.— Che forteiture of half 
Mr. Randolph's legacy, by your refuling. Iabella's 
hand, would enrich me, yet the union would ren- 
der you completelyhappy. Were not this the cale 
1 ſhould counſel you.” | 

| | : $5 How . 
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66 How T ſolicit that counſel ; I will endeavour 


0 follow it, fail I eagerly. I am on the very 


precipice of fate ;—one ſep will for ever deſtroy 


me.? 
Mr. Hanbury ſtarted from his feat. and walked 
haſtily about a room. His cuuntenance was ex- 


preſſire of the agitation which wrung his heart. 


% Walſingham,“ Cail he; „ you are, indeed, the 
moſt perſecuted of mortals - my heart bleeds when 
Urettece the progreſs of your ſufferings; and it 
f:2-\cers whue I anticipate thoſe ſcenes which are 
yet to Come. Iſabella is the flave of friendſhip ; 


ner attachment to your couſin has been heroic. and 


exemplary : it will only terminate with her exiſt- 
ence; and that virtue, from which, { truit, no pow- 
er could ever tempt her to deviate, wil: be fully 
proved Wicn the grave thail cloſ⸗ du the forrows of. 
Zit Sidney.“ 

46 B- explicit, I con jure you,” ſid IJ. If _ 
is any myſtery artacheu to tie birth of my unhap- 


by couſin, confide it in my boſon-trult to my 


honour, my fcoreſy, my gratitude.“ 

Me. Hanburf approached me; he locked as if he 
was going to unfold ſome ſecret of impor ance; — his 
countenance became convulſively agitaicd, his waole 


frame ſhook with ſtiflad emotions, and he was at- 


ited even to tears. Why are you ſo importu- 


nate f?“ ſaid bez „ 2 .tew wecks will decide this 


Sreadful buſioeſs. Lady Aubrey will be prevailed 

pon to ſuffer an elucidaion of events which now 
ſeem big with deſtruction. That fury, Mrs, Blag- 
den, is the origin of every miſcry, of every im- 
pending calamity that threatens the unfortuuate la- 


| ily.” 


At this moment we were interrupted by Lady 
Arabella and Lord Kzacarth, who came, vy Lady 
Aubrey's defire, to requeſt that Mr. 8 would 
immediately haſten to the manor-houſe. Dith 
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my jaſey, parſon,” cried my pupil, „ thought 
you were come to Ainsforth's wedding; but, quiz 
my conceit, if | am not afraid it will be poor Au- 


brey's burying. The good fellow is upon the go; 


his life's not worth ſix weeks purchaſe—not a Jew 


in Duke's Place would do him fer half the time. 


The dow2ger is almoſt frantic ; ſo, queer my nobi- 
lity, but you muſt come and preach her into reſig- 

nation, «hile Walſingham ſetties the preliminaries 
with Lady Arabella. Qn'z my wip, doctor, what 

do you thin of tutor's choic: ?=A nice girl 

the neat thing= thirty thoufand=and thorough 
bred, .daſh my jaſey.“ | 


Mr. Hanbury was loſt in aſtoniſhment. Lord 


Kencarth was entirely a ſtranger, avd his language 


wholly new to the ears of claſſical refinement. But 


even the ſingularity of manner and converſation, 
uhich diſtinguuhed his Jordihip, did not ſo com- 
plete the conſternation of the moment, as the dil- 
covery that Lady Arabrila was the object of my 
choice. Ihe want of 'confidence on my part ſeem - 
cd to ſtrike Nr. Hanbury's mind with conſiderable 


force, and he had but too much reaſon to place that 
hhlence on the account of ſeifiih reſerve, which, in 


reality, originated in -my ſear to give him pazu. 
Has tuuks ſtrongly indicated reſentment—my grate- 
ſul eſtcem took the aiarm which was given to friend- 
{hip ; while, taking his hat, Mr. Hatbory abrupt- 


I quitted the room, and ſct out for the manor- 


houie, to obuy the ſummons of Lady Aubrey. 


__ «« Dath my purity, but there goes a rum one |? 
exclaimed Lord Kencarth, as Mr. Hanbury walked 
with his eyes bent on the ground, down the little 


path which led towards the churchyard. Why 
tutor, quiz my learning, did this fellow furgiih 
your garret ?”” cried Lord Kencarth; why, all 
the merchandize of his brain does not ſeem worth 
ine catalogue that nature nas given in his features |! 
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Quecr my mazzard, if he is not a walking me- 
:nento mort ! croſs bones and a ſkull Ian animated 
torub- ſtone, without a ſingle line on his phiz to 
give lam a good character. Why, he looks like a 
muſty folio in a black binding ;—full of learning, 
and only fit for the cold regions of pedantic obſcu- 
rity. Diſh my jaſey, but you were in the right to 
levant, my hearty.” „ | 

1 was tco painfully perplexed to pay much atten- 
tion while my pupil was peaking. Lady Arabella 
expreſſed her concern at my inquirtude, and though 
ihe had little reaſon to approve Mr. Hanbury's ab- 
ropt departure, her reſpset for my feelings prevent- 


ec her giving en opinion which he ſuſpected would 


augment their irritation. 
Me returned to tte manor houſe : on our 2rrival 
we found that Sir Siuincy was flveping. The phy- 
ſician had juſt left his room, and ſome hopes were 
entertained, that a few hours reſt would lower 
the ferer which oppreſſed bim. Iſabella conttnuzd 
:0 attend Lady Aubrey in the /audorry adjoining my 
couſiu's chan.berz ancNMr. Haiubury's acute diſtrels 
was viſible to every obſcrver. ; 


CHAP. XII. 


ANOTELR day paſſed, and at the cloſe of even- 
ing { {trolled towards the village. The ſky was 
cicar, and à cutting ircſt augmentzd the (harpnels 
c the wind that deicended from the mountains. 
An opening which led towards Abergavenus broke 
the towering amphitheatre ef nature which nearly 
.encirclea Glenowen, and the ſetting {ſun threw a 
evep crimſon hue on the Horizon, the warmth of 
whoſe cclouting but little accerded with the freez- 
jug atmoiphere of a u inter twilight. 

1 continucd to wander along the Ikir:s of the val- 
ley, till the wit Aut in, ard 1 cculd ſcarcely-dit- 
5 cetu 
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cern the prominent features of the landſcape. As l 
haſtened homeward acroſs the park, I obſerved a 
man at a {mail diſtance keeping an even pace with 
me, till we came to a nook peculiarly loneſome: 
and rugged, owing to the torrents which had paſſed 
over it in their deſcent from the mountains. Here 
he ſtopped. The obſcurity of the place rendered 
every thing indiſtinct; but the ſound of his fcot- 
ſteps ſuddenly ceaſing, ] hurried towards the ſpot 
where I concluded he waited to receive me. I had 
no weapon of defence but a ilrong oak flick: the 
xy every moment became more dark, and the ſolitary 
corner being overſhadowed wi h firs, the gloom was 
deepened while it gave additional ſecurity to the 
ſuſpected wanderer. 

I advanced, and the lurking aſſaſſin entrenched 
himſelf behind a zutting grotio which was erected 
as an object of perſpective from the ſouth wing 
of the manor-houſe. I ilvie Jowly and with cau- 
tion towards his hiding place. He would have 
retreated, 
— "i Diſcover yourſel!, aid I, © or expett no 
mercy.” 

; Keep off,” replied the e « for I am 
armed: if you approach, vou periſh,” 

« Do ycu wiſh to rob me?“ laid J. 

3 No,” aniwered the ſtranger br. 

Am I known to you ?” 

« Yeu are,” ſ:i4 he, 4 Put if one Tags tempt- 
ed to aſſault you, it vill be in my own defence.“ 

« Have Jever ihgured; cou 2” . 

« 'That is a que ſlion which I am not obliged to 
a ſuer,“ ſaid he. 4 Depart z do not urge me to 
_ deſtroy you. Again I rep: at the word, —depart.“ 

The tone in which ke ſpoke was rather that c: 
entreaty than of nenace. 1 knew not how to ac- 
count ior ſo range ar wine. The voice ſeem- 
cd familiar to me —1 bent m eres Fxed on the ſha- 

dowy 
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dowy nook, and expeQted 


every moment that he 
would atk ſorih to put his threats in execution. 


Several minutes had elapſed in total ſilence, when 
he again addrifled me = 
Remember the unfortunate Linbourne, —.— 
begone.““ 
« Linbourne !” repeated I, with new -anxiety 
which was blended with horror, « what of him ?” 
No anſwer was returned, but I diſtinctly heard, 
Oh God!” . murmured with an agonized Gph. 
The tone was ſimilar to that which had met my ear 
a few nights before in Mre, Blagden's chamber. I 
liſtened attentivel; ;— the moon began to rife 3 =the 
hrs waved. to and fro with a low whiſpering found, 
and the coldnels of the air was ſcarcely ſupporta- 
Lie. Still 1 determined not to quit. the ſpot, under 
the anxiety which the flranger's words had occa- 
ſioned. I continued to walk haltiiy, meaſuring « 
{tort ſpace, nc ar the novk of concealment. Again, 
a {lifled murmuring tone of *<jnculation arculed me, 
and again I ſtopped to liſten. now faw the form 
ot my companion ſtanding near. ahe. entrance of the 
rude grotto. His figure appeared to be tall ; but 
it was impoilible to diſcover his age or features. 
„Mr. Ains forth,“ ſaid he, “ do not attempt to ap- 
proach me. 1 am deſperateiy ſituated, I know - 
you ;—we have met on leis myſterious occahons 
— you believe that I am dead; and you think your- 
til the cauſe of my deſtruction. There are rea- 
tons why nature would palſy your hand, were it 
raiicd to annihilate me; therefore do not attempt 
that, Which would incvuably be the cauſe of pour 
den perduion.” | 
Are vo Lord Linbourne 7 2” Laid I, with a mix- 
ture of hope and agitation. The ranger returned 
no anſwer. .{ advanced a few ,paces towards the 
niche, „ Your temet;ty will be ratal'to you,” [ai 
the unknown peiſon: „ the moonlight wiil render 
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vou a diſtinct mark, while I am ſhrouded in the 
ſhadow of the mountain. I have piſtols — they are 
loaded. Within this grotto I have two armed affo- 
ciates.” 7 7 
I continued to aſcend the ſhort acclivity, when 
a ſemale ſhricked horribly. I ſtarted back, and a 
voice which I inſtantly knew to be old Andrew's, 
called to me from the low-ground cf the park. I 
haſtened to meet him, ſtill keeping my eyes on the 
ſpot u here the ſtranger had entrenched himſelf. It 
was impoſſible ſor any perſons to eſcape without 
eur ſecing them; and after diſpatching Andrew to 
alarm the domeſlics, I concealed myſelf amidſt a 
clump of firs, to watch the movements of the 
enemy. 1 
Excry moment ſtemed an age till Andrew's re- 
turn. There remained not a doubt in my mind, 
but ihe ſtranger was Lord Linbourne :—and (till [ 
was unable to gueſs the reaſon of his viſit to Glen- 
cwen. The diſtance between us while we converſ- 
td was not more than twenty paces z—that of my 
removed peſt, ſome what more than an hundred. 
I waited with a degree of impatience that was tor- 
turing :—1 Leard the ſtranget whiſtle three times, 
and a tuzzing of voices followed the ſignal, The 
n.ocnlight ſell on tte grove of firs beneath which. 
1 had taken refuge, but the ſide of the mountain 
was {till in fi.acow, 1 Lad wanted near a quarter 
of an hour, the concealed perſon not ye: chooſin 
to venture ſrem the nook, when I obſerved old 
Andicw, with fcur cempanions, haſcening *crols 
the park at ſome diflance. The incognito, ſeeing 
them alſo, ruſted ſcrih from his hiding- place, tak- 
ing the narrow path along the five of the moun- 
tain with incredible velocity: 1 followed till I lot 
fight of him. It was in vain to purſue the fugitive 
tarther : the rcute which he had cheſen led to the 
high 
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high road, where, I concluded, he had horſes in 

waiting for him and his companions. | 
We now returned to the dark nook in ſearch of 

the female, whoſe ſhriek I had heard on aſcending 


the acclivity. We entered the grotto, and ſearched 


every niche of concealment, but nothing living was 
to be found. The domeſtics, who had armed them- 


ſelves for a terrible rencontre, laughed heurtily at 


what they conſidered a falſe alarm; and I returned 
with conſiderable chagrin towards the manor-houſe, 


while Andrew meaſured back his weary ſteps to the 


parſonage. | | 
5 CHAP. XLIV. 


SO deeply was I wrapped in thought, that I 


icarcely felt conſcious which way I was going, till 


I arrived at the portico. I was undecided in opini - 
on, whether or not I ought to reveal what had paſ- 
fed at the foot of the mountain, till I had taken 
farther ſt<ps for the diſcovery of my ſecret viſitor, 


whoſe motive was as undefinable, as his words 


and energetic entreatics were ſtrongly impreſlive. 
With curioſity ſo awakened, it was impoſſible for 


my active ſpirit to remain tranquil : reaſon and 


nature whiſpered, that to inveſtigate the buſineſs 
was incumbent on me, for a variety of motives ; 
and, thoroughly perſuaded that the concealed 


wanderer was no other than Lord Linbourne, I 
could not reſt under the fuſpenſe and aſtonith- 


ment which his eppearance had excited. 
However deeply my thoughts were abſorbed 
by what had recently happened, on my arrival 
at the manor-houſe, tie firit idea which rouſed me 
from my reverie, was that of Sir Sidney's pre- 
carious ſituation. I found Lord Kencarth awaiting 
my return in the {aloon; he was alone; and the 


iatormation which he gave, tending but little to 


* 
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iatisſy my mind, I repaired to the fake: adjoining 
my ccufin's chamber, to repeat my inquiries. 
Lcarful. of diſturbing the invalid, I opened the 
door with caution, and ſoftly entered. I found 
no perſon whatever in the uſual place of unre- 
nittting attendance ;—no light but that which the 
fire ſupplied 3 while by the univerſal deſertion 
which marked the ſcene of former ſolicitude, 1 
concluded that Sir Sidney was afleep and better. 

I now haſtened to Lady Avbrey's apartment, 
and found that alſo empty. Surpriſe began to 
give the alarm which my ſenſes were ever open 
to receive, and I again repaired to the bcrudvir. 


As I gently opened the door, I heard a low | 


humming ſound in Sir Sidney's chamber. I ap- 


proached the threſhold to enquire after his 


health, when my car diſtintly caught the tone 


of Lady Arabella's voice. I ſtarted. **« Deareſt 
Sidney,” ſaid ſhe, with an accent of the moſt 


impreſſive tenderneſs, 4 ſet your mind at eaſe, 
and endeavour to ſupport your ſpirits for the 
fake of thoſe that love you. Had you declared 


xour ſentiments it an earlier period, believe me, 


1 never ſhould have thought of Mr. Ainsforth.“ 
] vas almoſt petrified with aſtoniſhment. 

I heare my couſin-reply in language fo inar- 
ticulate, aud with a voice ſo ſeeble, that the 
_ words cnly couveyed a mingled murmur, which 
left me as much in doubt as ever. 

Aitcr a paute of two or three minutes, Lady 
Arabella continued : Why conceal your ſenti- 
ments from your couſin ?” ſaid ſhe: « | entertain 
ſo bigh an opinion of his generoſity, that I make 
no doubt but he would inſtantly relinquiſh his 
claims to my hand, if he knew that your repoſe 
would be the foricit of our union. His cold 


reception of me gave evident proof how little 1 


am uecceſſary to Las „ and ſince you have 
donc 


done me the honour to declare your wiſhes, I 
ſhall not heſitate to break oy — fina!- 


| 

14 The ſenſation that ruſbed throu gh my heart 
when I heard her utter theſe 2 was inde- 
ſcribable : it was a conflict berwixt joy and wound- 
ed pride. The loſs of Lady Arabella was an 
event deſirable, in my perplexing ſtate of mind; 
and yet I felt piqued at the reflection that Sir 
Sidney Aubrey was again my rival. 

I now beard Lady Arabella rife from her ſeat, 
and draw the curtains of my coulin's bed. „Heaven 
preſerve you, ſaid ſhe, and inſpire your heart 
_ with that confidence in my fincerity, which I 
will never fail to merit. With this affurance, 
_ endeavour to compoſe your mind.” | 

Here ſhe pauſed, as if to embrace him. My 
cheek was © bed with a momentary glow of 1e- 
ſentment 3 but it paſſed away, and | felicitated 
myſelf on my eſcape, more than I lamented her 
inconſtancy. 

I deſcended to the ſaloon, in hopes to find 
Miſs Hanbury, to whom 1 longed to communi- 
cate the purport of my diſcovery. I recollected 
the converſation which I had heard in the wood, 
on the fatal night of my rencontre with Sir 
Sidney: his profethons of eternal faith, and Iſa- 
della's fooliſh fond credulity. I found the ſa- 
loon empty; and full of the important triumph 
which poſſeſſed my mind, I wanted impatienily 
near a quarter oi an hour, i in hopes that ſupper 
would be ſerved, and the family aſſembled. A 
thouſand auticipated ſourccs of fair retaliation 
ſcemed to burit forili on my exhilarated fancy; 
and while 1 curicd the inconſtancy of the ſex, I 
icit delighted by the hope of detcching and hum- 
bang the van: , et Mils Hanbury, while I ex- 
O 2 on, poſed 
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poled .the duplicity, and rejected with ſcorn an 
alliance with the — capricious Lady Ara- 
bella. 

| diſcovered nothing new in the character and 
conduct of Sir Sidney Aubrey. I conlidered him 
as one of thoſe beings who love without feeling, 
and change without remorſe: whoſe vanity forr:s 
the baſis of every triumph.; and whoſe conqueſts 
paſs like ple aſing dreams over the ſenſes, neither 
_ diſturbing the tranquil ſcenes of exiſtence, not 
influencing the paſſions by one tranſient pleatura- 
ble moment. All the inquietudes of lore which 
| ſeemed to invade his breaſt, I conſidered as proofs 
of his refinement in deception : and the more he 
proved himſelf the maſter of his art, the leis 1 
conſidered him as intided to my pity, 

Another quarter of an hour elapſed, and I be- 
gan to grow more impatient. I rung for a ſer- 
vant, and inquired after Lord Kencarth :—he was 
no where to be found. I then diſpatched him 
with a meſſage to Miſs Hanbury :—i{he was allo 
3 

Lady Arabella now entered the room; 
with an air of caſy cffrontery ſhe inquired how 1 
felt myſcli after my evening walk. The Wea- 
ther is intenſely cold,” cried ſhe. 

« Almoſt as cold as women's hearts,” ſaid I. 
© ButI fear not quite ſo changeable," retorted 

her ladyſhip. 

„There is little merit in boaſting the imperfec- 
tions of Nat ure, ſaid I; yet 33 will ſomc- 
times vaunt thoſe traits which men would be aſham- 
ed of.” 

It is no uncommon thing,“ replied Lady Ara- 
della, «for your ſex to condemn the very precepts 
you inculcate. Ihe heart of a modern lover is ſufſi- 
cicntly torpid to petrify even the foul of 1 

| v onder 
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vonder how the torch of love continues to burn at 


all in ſuch regions of inanity.” 

« You are ſarcaſtic, Lad Arabella,” ſaid I, with 
aſſumed nonchalance. She imiled, but made no an- 
ſwer. “ Well PP A. with a ſigh of reſig- 


nation, „ you are right I believe: —this world has 
T7” and thoſe 
likelieſt to 


little pleaſure for a heart of ſenſibili 
who are moſt gifted with — 
be tranquil. For my own part, I never mean to 
feel again. I 0 oe 0s rs of love, 
and for the remainder of my days become an an- 
Lady Arabella did not ſeem pleaſed with this de- 
claration, becauſe it deprived her of the triumph 
which ſhe anticipated in refuſing me her hand. I 
was apprehenſive that I had piqued her vanity too 


far; and that ſhe would 8 her promiſe to Sir 


Sidney, merely for the gratification of puniſhing my 
apoſtacy. She reddened with offended pride, and 
was on the point of ſhedding tears. I varied the 
ic of converſation,—talked of the weather, an 


indiſpoſition of Sir Sidney: this opportunity was too 


precious to eſcape Lady Arabella's notice, and ſhe — 


gan with moſt feminine reſentment to e: 

the perſonal; nw w n—— —_ 0 
1 knew her motive, and that knowledge defeated her 

purpoſe. Every word ſhe uttered was confeſſed 

with reiterated praiſe, and new encomiums, more 

n beſtowed, than readily acknowledged. 


3 cried 


Lady m— 
« The moſt amiable !* continued her ladyſhip. 
« Unqueſtionably !” added I. 


« Accompliſhed * _—_—_— yy cried Lady 
Arabella. 


O 3 cc And 


| everlaſting ſubje& for animadverſion when the mo- 
ments are prolonged by ennui: I then lamented the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ns atone . tee om ere 


1 


« And good-narured—almoſ to a fault !” inter- 
rupted J. 

My fair friend began to grow angry :—her cheek 
half ſmiling 4 reſentment 4 contempt, 
changed colour, as the circulation was influenced by 
the ſenſations of her mind.—« 1 am aſtoniſhed, * 
ſaid ſhe, with a glance of marked diſdain ; *I am 
really aſtoniſhed, that ſuch a model of perfection 
mould not have rendered all his aſſociates 3 
e 
Ihis reproof did not mortify my fell love: Lady 

Arabella's evident partiality towards Sir Sidney Au- 
brey, and the converſation which I had overheard in 
his chamber, completely chilled the ardor of a paſ- 
ſion, which originating in Caprice, was ever luſcep- 
tible of a remedy. 

The fair inconſtant waited ſome time to for if her 
«cclarations excited the deſired emotion in my boſom ; 
ior though ſhe had predetermined to break her en- 
£2gement, ſhe could not bear the idea of my meet- 
ing her wiſhes more than half way. She tried every 
«rt of coquetry to rouſe my feclings, and to pigue 
my pride; but finding the ſtrong bulwark of con- 

viction too powerfully armed by reſolution, ſhe had 
r2courſe to all the light artillery of diſdain. She 
imiled, while ſhe bit her lip with vexation; and hum- 
med a tune, while her eyes were glazed with tears of 
reſentment. Had I not witnefſed proofs of her 
falſchood, and heard the language of infidelity fall- 
ing from her own tongue, I ſhould have pitied her 
Cittreſs, and execrated my own verſatility. But the 
dying embers of affection, if they once reſiſt the 
breath of jealouſy, will rekindle no more; though 
its latent ſparks may undermine the heart, and, by 
low degrees, conſume the laſt atom of coping 

friendſhip. 

After a conſiderable interval of ſullen tacitu1nity, 
Lady Arabella rene ed the ſubject of "—— 

% mu 


» 
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I truſt and hope that the beloved and amiable Sid- 
ney will yet live to ornament this world of infignifi- 
cance,” faid ſne. Heaven knows how fincerely 
T ſhould lament, how tenderly Miſs Hanbury would 
deplore the loſs of ſuch a mortal.” 

The concluſion of this remark pierced my boſom 
acutely. Lady Arabella obſerved the rapid revolu- 
tion of my feelings, and did not fail to follow the 
impulſe which prompted her to awaken them. « Even 
her regard for Lord Kencarth does not exclude from 
her boſom the juſtice of admiration,” continued ſhe ; 
« and though her affections may be his lordſhip's, 
her $ is {till due to the virtues of Sir Sid- 


40 « Unqueſtionably,” interrupted I; „ and every 
ſenſation, which ſo pure a heart as Iſabella s may feel, 
will be prompted by good ſenſe, and ſanctioned by 
diſcretion 3 for ay is above the folly of caprice; he 
is too proud to court that eſteem which ſhe does not 
hope to render reciprocal.” 

« Were you always of this opinion! 20 8 Lady 
Arabella, 4 on her glove with che acerbity of 
vexation. 

« There have been moments when 1 condemned 
Iſabella $ conduct, when 1 pay + her an empty, vain 
coquet, ſaid I; * but even follies become trivial 
by compariſon with faults of greater magnitude; and 
we are induced to tolerate the errors of friendſhip, 
though we ſhrink with repugnance from the treache- 
Ties of love.” 

« What do you call the treacheries of love ? — it is 
a fine romantic word,” ſaid Lady Arabella, endea- 

vouring to laugh: “ but thoſe who are molt prone to 
rail againſt treaſon, zre frequently themſelves the moſt 


 #trOc10us traitors.” 


I comprehended the oblique cenſure ; but it failed 
:0 provoke an explanation, which I reſerved for amore 
important criſis. Lady Arabelia's conduct in Sir 
1 aner 5 
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Sidney's chamber authoriſed my reſolution, and 1 
determined not to marry her, let the conſequences be 
ever ſo fatal. So eaſily may we find a pretext when 
we with to violate the bonds of affection. 
Another half hour had paſſed in that ſort of conver- 
{ation which, however incomprehenſible to the cynical, 
or trivial in the opinion of the wiſe, was perfectly con- 
ſiſter.t with the awakened reſentment of two caprici- 
ous lovers; for, to confeſs the truth, I believed Lady 
Arabella's attachment to me was formed on the quick- 
ſand baſis of yanity, and that of the very worſt kind 
—the vanity of univerſa! conqueſt. She had arrived 
at an age when a lover was an indiſpenſable appen- 
dage to faſhionable notoriety ; and as the ducheſs, her 
mother, did not yet think it time to relinquiſh the 
myrtle wreath in favour of her lovely epitome, the 
hvely Arabella traverſed the parterre of buſy life, 
firmly reſolved to dec rate her own boſom with thoſe 
trophies of conqueſt, which ſhe had little hope of 
wreſting from the brows of her maternal rival. It 
was a juſt remark of an enlightened author“, that 
one of the moſt perplexing ſituations for the ſemale 
heart is that where the daughter bloomed before the 
mother began to fade. The many inſtances which 
we meet with in faſhionable life corroborate the ob- 
ſervation 3 and to this circumſtance may be attribu- 
ted the ſpirit of rivalry, which often kindles a flame 
to deſtroy thoſe fine ſenſibilities which ſhould cement 
the deareſt of all human conneCtions—that of child 
and parent. Thence it is, that we ſee beautiful 
| s diſputing the palm of victory with 
their no leſs lovely daughters, who, in haſte to prove 
the folly of their parents, by becoming early mothers, 
in their turn lay the foundation for future hours of 
domeſtic inquietude. Such was preciſely the ſitua- 
tion of Lady Arabella; and fuch will be the con- 


Doctor Johnſon, 


ſequences 
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ſequences of early nga, 6 au Time ſhall tak: 
43 „% of human viciſſi- 
| tude. 


I BEGAN now to feel ſome of uneaſineſs 
at the abſence of Iſabella and Lord Kencarth. 'The 
time of night, „ 


leſs aſtoniſhed the 
manor-houſe was ook the roof to the foun- 


dation ; ſeveral perſons were diſpatched to explore 
every avenue of the grounds: others haſtened to 
the parſonage, while I, with a mind equally a ſtran- 
ger to hope as to fear, foe No OR TORI 
the neighbouring village. 
I obſerved, -amidit the 
Arabella was provoki 


body __ _ motive e for ſo doing. Theſe circum- 
ſtances, combined with Iſabella's departure, puzzled 
mined me: ſtill I haſtened towards the 
and ſtill my heart palpitated with 1 impatience and ſoli- 
citude. 

It was now paſt midnight. The weather had be- 
:ome cloudy, and a drizzling rain fell faſt upon the 
mountains; the wind was riſing, and the haze ren- 


again 
1 the m ſtranger:—all was quiet, and I 

22 The firſt place I flew 
to was the public-houſe—the ſureſt ſcene of intelli- 
gence in an obſcure hamlet; for it is there that the 
wants of the little, and the follics of the great, are 
inveſtigated with that freedom of ſpeech which is the 
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Wien I reached the ſign of the Goat, I obſerved 
lights in moſt of the windows; which led to a con- 
cluſon, that the family was not yet in bed. The 
bnęularity of this circumſtance, at ſo late an hour, 
inſpired my breaſt with hopes that I ſhould obtain ſome 
intelligence reſpecting the fugitives. The idea of 
Lord Linbourne ſtrongly poſſeſſed my mind, and a 
thouſand dreadful conjedtures followed as rapidly as 
thought. I entered the lower room, where I found 
the ſcrvant girl whom 1 had ſeen on my laſt viſit. 
She ſtarted, and became ſuddenly as pale as aſhes. I 

made her a ſignal not to ſpeak, by preſſing my finger 
on my lip, and, at the ſame time, graſping her arm 
with impreſſive firmneſs. She trembled, fell upon 
her knees before me, and burſting into tears, with a 
low voice conjured me not to betray her. Then 
there is ſomething to divulge ?” faid I. c Be quick, 

or you ſhall repent of your ſ 


She now perceived my piſtol—for I had thought i it 


prudent to arm myſelf ; it was in my hand, which, 
till that moment, I had kept behind me. 


« ] have promiſed not to tell: but aſk your « 
tions, and 1 will anſwer them by ſignals, ſaid the 
girl. 
This ſpecies of prevarication is not uncommon 
with vulgar minds; and, in the preſent caſe, I was 
glad to avail myſelf of it. Time was precious :—I 


| heard voices in the apartment up ſtairs, and the girl 
degan to tremble more violently than ever. 


«« What perſons are in the room above? Laid E 
She held up two fingers. 

« Two perſons ?” 

She nodded aſſent. 

« A man and a woman?“ 


Again ſhe inclined her head. 


My impatience would not wait to aſk another 


queſtion, but, darting by her, I aſcended the ſtairs 
v.ith frantic impetuoſity. 


Sw) - 


On my approaching the door the girl ſhricked. 1 
heard ſome perſon ſuddenly lock it, and again a low. 
kumming found of voices convinced me that I was 
not miſtaken. « I requeſt to ſpeak only five words 
with you,” ſaid I. © The whole 8 is alarmed, 
and in ſearch of you. This abſurd conduct will 
only expoſe you to inſult, and excite the reſentment of 
Lady Aubrey. Be adviſed ;—I come as a friend, as 
one who now ſees the folly of his paſt perſeve- 
rance, and only wiſhes to bid you an eternal fare- 
wel.” 

I liſtened- but all was filent as the grave. I dared 
not violate the laws of propriety by forcing * door, 
and yet I had not reſolution to | 
come, continued I; « this is folly. Open * door 


| only for a moment; 1 am determined not to leave 


this ſpot till I have ſeen ou—ouly for a moment. 
one word to bid you for ever.“ 
Roſanna, the ever predominating, the raſh thought, 
which had ſo often contaminated m mind, at that 
inſtant grew terribly ſeductive. | was 
loaded ;—I raiſed my hand towards my head, when 
the ſervant 


A loud ick followed dhe b and imam n 
dil afer 1 heard the caſement opened I leaped - 
the whole flight of ſtairs, and haſtened to the front 


'- of the houſe juſt as a female was eſcaping from the 


. window. On ſeeing me ſhe drew back; the lights in 


the room were extinguiſhed. ' I was mad with rage 
and diſappointment, and again aſcended the ſtair- - 
caſe; where I felt myſelf ſeized 1 the throat, while 
a ſtern voice * Raſh ham [—why 
| continue to ſeck your own deſtruction ? why with a 
ſecond time to ſtain my ſoul with blood? 
—— I aw armed ;—the blade 
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now trembles in my hand with which I can annihi- 
late you.” 8 
„Then ſtrike,“ ſaid I; “ for by the Eternal 


Powers, I never will quit this ſpot till I am ſatis- 


fied.” 
He continued — 


« ] have not reſolution to murder you. Nature 


clings about my heart, and bids me yet be merciful. 
Oh God ! why, why do you ſeek to know me ?— 

The fatal ſecret will wring your breaſt. Begone ;—L 
once more conjure you to begone.” 

I endeavoured to grapple with him, while I called 
loudly for a light. The affriglited girl had flown to 
alarm the village, and I had no refource but the little 
ſtrength which aſtoniſhment and deſpair had left me. 
We wreſtled for ſome moments. My antagoniſt 


Was athletic, but guilt and terror enervated his limbs, 
and, after a ſevere ſtruggle, I overpowered him.—He 


fell.— “ Oh God!“ exclaimed he, with an agonized 


voice, « my own accurſed knife has penetrated my 
breaſt. Fly, Walfingham ;—ſave yourſeli—for I am 


murdered.” | EE 

L reeled down the ſtairs ;—there was no light in 
the lower room, except that which was afforded by a 
ſmall wood fire: —I ruſhed out of the houſe. As I 


paſſed the threſhold I heard a deep groan, and . 


diſcerned a female ſtretched on the ground benea 


the window. The dangers of my ſituation ſeemed 
to augment every moment: I would have ſtopped to 
raiſe the wretched ſufferer, but the idea of having al- 
ready committed murder bewildered me with hor- 
rors, and with tottering limbs I hurried towards the 
manor-hcuſ2. Such an hour I had never before ex- 


perienced,. My whole frame was convulled—my 
nnd maddened; white the ſpacious vault of Heaven 
that hung over me ſeemed as dark as the internal hell 
which filled my boſorn. I croffed the park with my 
eyes almoſt ſtarting from their ſockets z every wp 


Z — — ” 


tude of my deſpair. 


— — 


„ 
ſeemed. to tremble on eternity, and every breeze that 
moaned over the mountains, in fancy whiſpered ap- - 
proaching diſſolution. I ruſhed into the portico, and, 
without ſtopping, entered the ſaloon where Lady Au- - 


and Mr. Hanbury were waiting impatiently for 
my return. N _— 41 1 an elt whick 


Hanbury, ſtrongly impreſſed with horrors, had not 


reſolution to inquire the cauſe of my diſordered looks, 


and I fell into his arms, 0 


to ſupport me. 
CH A P. XVI. 


BEFORE 1 had time to explain the dreadful event 
which had taken place, a meſſenger, out of breath - 
with ſpeed and terror, arrived from the village, de- 
manding inſtantly to ſpeak with Lady Aubrey. She 
3 faint and trembling. Mr. Han- 
bury's fears anticipated the deſtruction of Iſabella, 
and the anguiſh of his mind was undefcribable. TI 1 
ſtill leaned upon his ſhoulder; 1 attempted -to ſpeak 
—my lips quivered—my voice faultered—and the 
fruitleſs effort proved, more ſtrongly than language 
could have done, the torture of an the magni- - 


In a few — y ruſhed wildly in- 


to the ſaloon —4 Save! 1! Ob! 77 yourſelf, unhappy . 


Walfingham !” ſaid ſhe, « and eſcape, while you 
have yet time. Your life will be the forfeit of your 


raſhne 8 you have murdered Edward Blagden.“ 

« Murdered!“ repeated Mr. Hanbury, ſhrinking 
almoſt to the ground. Lady Aubrey continued ad- 
dreſing him: 66 1 are alarmed, _— 


„„ 


know not who has perpetrated this horrible deed: 
Walſingham's fituation will fix the guilt on him ;— 
entreat, O! entreat him to fly!“ Then claſping my 
hand, ſhe threw herſelf upon her knees before me. 
— Alas! unhappy and neglected child of my dear 
dead ſiſter, I have been the cauſe of all thy crimes !* 
ſaid ſhe. For my curſed avarice has driven thee on 
to this laſt dreadful act of deſperation.” She hung 
round me in an agony of tears. She kiſſed my 
_ trembling hand, and bathed it with the torrents which 
flowed from her wild and ſtarting eyes. Oh! my 
poor Sidney,” cried ſhe, 6c what, — hat will be thy 
deſtiny * —_ 

« | will go to Edward Blagden,” ſaid I. A 
thouſand lives, had I as many, and were they all at 
ſtake, ſhould not prevent my ſeeing him.” 

10 ighty God!” exclaimed Mr. Hanbury, raiſ- 
ing his eyes towards Heaven, &« this is an hour of 
tremendous retribution.” _ 

I tore myſelf from A 8 —ſhe fell. 
I darted 2 the — ep rp my cham- 
ber. Afﬀter changing my clothes, I flew to the bou- 
| doir. The door was _ to Sir Sidney's apartment, 
and I beheld Lady Arabella fitting by his pillow. 
Again I deſcended to the ſaloon : > Ah. B and Mr. 
Har were gone to viſit the dying Edward. I 


ruſhed like a maniac from his cell of horrors; 


my limbs ſeemed to bear me with ſu ve- 
locity :—I darted acroſs the park. The firſt break of 
dawn preſented to my view the ſurrounding ramparts 
of nature, whoſe tremendous altitude mingled with 
the clouds, their heads, as if to ſhun the hor-- 
rors of the world beneath. Still I purſued my courſe, 
deſperate in misfortune, —but meonſcious of pre- 
meditated guilt. 

When 1 came to the ſcene of blood, I ruſhed to- 
wards the parlour, where I behcld Lady Aubrey 
kneeling on the floor, like the image of delpair. = 


„ 


her fide on a mattreſs lay the wretched Judith in the 
agonies of death. During the ſtruggle betwixt Ed- . 
ward Blagden and myſelf, after the piſtol was fired 
through the door, ſhe endeavoured to eſcape upon a - 
penthouſe which projected beneath the window. In 
the attempt ſhe fell. Almoſt every bone in her body 
was ſhattered by the concuſſhon;—her arm and leg 
were broken,—her ſkull fractured, and her fleſh bruiſ- + 
ed, while the agonies of a violent death wrung her 
heart in every fibre. 
| As I approached her, ſhe ſmiled, with a 
and convulſive expreſhon that made me ſhiver. 
« Ah!” exclaimed ſhe, “ are you come? Feaſt, feaſt 
your vengeance on the life-vlood of your enemy. But 
there is yet a new pang in ſtore for you—a deed that 
will curſe you !” She writhed with torture, and again 
her countenance was terribly exulting.—«« Periſh, pe- 
| riſh your hated name,” ſaid the, again excrting all 
ber ſtrength to ſpeak. „ Go! look at the murdered 
Edward, he who has. been condemned to obſcurity 
and ſhame,-—while you——"-—Again the anguiſh of 
her wounds arreſted the curſe which faultered on her 
rongue. I turned from the miſerable wretch, and, 
ſhuddering, flew to the chamber of Edward Blagden. 
I opened his curtains—and—O God Rotanna ery | 
limb ſeemed petrified with horror; for, in his pale 
torted features, I inſtantly recognized the young high- 
WAYIAN \ whom I had left, as I thought, expiring ncar 
FR n feebly uttered a 
| few incoherent words. I could only diſtinguiſn the 
broken ſentence, — My ſoul—thy hour is come, — 
yet nature—nature ſhudders !|—Oh ! a little—a little 
mercy one ſhort minute, to tell the dreadful ſe- 
cret.” He graſped my hand, and bathed it with the 
cold damp of death, I knelt beſide his bed * Ge- 
nerous Walſingham!“ ſaid he, « endeavour to forget 
this dreadful moment. I never was convinced till 
| "TP 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


was daily adminiſtered to Lady Aubrey, was procured 
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| now 31 Bae that you were the perſon by La 


Delvin's letters to Lady Aubrey. The hand 


ie —4 led you hither. I 5 criminal beyond 


the hope of * Again he ſhrunk upon his 


pillow, and groaned with contending agonies. 
« Walſingham !” _ he, fixing his hollow eyes 


on mine pregare 


4 For what” I, c y. 
« Oh God !” continued he, « Prepare his heart 


for this afflifting trial “ Then turning his mournful 
gaze 1 towards me, Nothing leſs than — N 


tion, ſaid he, ſhould have armed me againſt you 


Emy life was in your hands ;— what elſe could 


contaminated my ſoul, by the infernal — of 
murdering—a brother? py 

« A brother!“ - 

ce The ſame blood that now guſhes from my ts 
boſom, warms your aching heart. Oh, Walfing- 
ham !” continued he, „you behold in this tortured, 


_ wretched atom of human Frailty,—the ſon— of Ar- 


thur Ainsforth.” 
My father ! Almighty God! is it poſſible ?” ſaid 


I, falling on his pillow, and preſſing his icy hand to 


my feveriſh ſhrinking brain: « now can account 
for all the miſeries of my paſt life for nature ſtrikes 


_ conviction to my ſoul, —and tells me—that Mrs. Blag- 
den“ —“ Is y mother. The early victim of our 


fickle parent's violated promiſes,” interrupted the ill- 
fated being. From the hour of his marriage with 
Penelope Waller, ſhe vowed to ſeek revenge. It has 
been the ſtudy, the labour of her days; for when the 
object of her jealouſy expwod, her — was 


transferred to you.“ 


A convulſive pang arreſted the power of articula- 


tion z—again he graſped my hand. « Yet another 


moment—oh, agoniſing Death !_—another moment to 
confeſs the magnitude of crimes !---The poiſon, which. 


by 


bis ann, be deed bis dying 
leant forward to receive the firſt— the laſt embrace of 


4 0 3 


by me. My affe@tions v ere devoted to the daughter 


of the Ducheſs of Riversford. Want of fortune pre- 
vented the alliance, and I married to obtzirr that per- 


nicious ore which has been my deſtruction. Had the 


ducheſs conſented to our union, my ſoul had now 
been guiltleſs ; but to procure the means of 


ing the woman of my heart, I had firſt recourſe to the 1 


gaming-table. Then-—oh | Walfingham you can- 
not but remember my next expedient.? 


Again he pauſed :—the agitation of his mind cauſed 


his wound to bleed inceſſantly. His cheek became 
more livid—his lip aſſumed a purple hue-—his eyes 
were veiled with the film of death-—and the fainting 


balls ſeemed to look with anguiſh through their glaſ- 


y priſon. With a feeble, and ſcarcely articulate 
voice, he continued I truſt that my miſguided mo- 


ther will ſurvive to expiate her crimes b 
mes by penitence lips 


In a few minutes, Walſingham, I 
in eternal ſilence. Dreadiul mo 


to appear before 
the Omni 


lng at his awful——” 


As he ſpoke, a piercing ſhriel iffued from the room 
| beneath :— gueſſed the ſignal to be that. of death. 


Edward, who alſo heard it, endeavoured to raiſe him- 
{clf in his bed. « Yet a moment, ſaid he; « one 


preſſing my hand to his bleeding 
heart, he added,—* Bear my contrite figh to Lady 


Aubrey tell her that, in my laſt moments, I en- 


treated her to remember me with pity.” 
— if 

| 6 
eyes upon me, while I 


an expiring brother. The effort tore open his wound 
aireſh, and he ſunk upon my ſhoulder : 3 
vuluve 


potent —ſo charged with guilt—ſo tremb- 


ſhook his frame to annihilation. 
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1 
vulſive ſtruggle preceded the parting groan of death, 


and, in another minute, he was life 


CH AP. XLVII. 


I RUSHED from tlie chamber, and deſcended to 
the parlour. The door was ſhut ; I heſtily opened it. 
Lady Aubrey had been compelled to quit the ſcene of 
horror, and the only object that met my eyes was the 


blackening corpſe of Judith Blagden. She had ex- 


pired in agonies which mocked the powers of deſcrip- 
tion; every feature was diſtorted, every limb lace- 


rated and broken. I turned away ſcarcely in my 


ſenſes, and was darting through the outward room 
when I felt my arm graſped, and beheld, in the per · 
ſon who detained me, the hoſt of the Black Lion, 
whom I once knew by the name of honeſt Ned. He 
entreated me to hear him for a ſingle moment: he 


informed me, that, involved in peril by his kindneſs - 


to Edward Blagden, he had been obliged to quit his 


home, and to depend upon his bounty; that he had. 


taken the name of Apprece the better to conceal him- 


ſelf ; that he confidered me as for ever baniſhed from 


Glenowen for the indiſcretions of my youth, and by 
the ſtrong hatred of the family. 

I interrupted the narrator, - aſking who were the 
perſons that nightly traverſed 


Mr. Blagden had been concealed in his habitation, 
| hourly expecting my departure; that he met his mo- 
ther every night at the grotto, to concert plans fcr 


the purpoſe of driving me again into exile. He alſo 


told me, that my wretched brother had determined 
never to deſtroy me, uuleſs aſſaulted, and m his own 
defence. This laſt piece of information. made me 
ſhrink with horror. 


| The hoft then aſſured me that my perſon was in no 
danger; that he had confirmed thc ſuſpicions of the 
| LW country 


0 
— ——ũ— — 


e vicinity of the ma- 
nor-houſe? He informed me, that, ſince my return, 


, * 
** 


-- 


_ vindictive; but reaſon and nature will 
calumny; "the former will, while it bluſhes for the 
frailty of the human mind, confeſs its want of ma- 
gic to reſtrain the force of indignation ; and the lat- 
ter will conkider reſentment as 3 part of the groſs- 
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country people of Mrs. Blagden and her ſon's attempt 
to poiſon Lady Aubrey ; that I endeavoured to ſecure 
the culprits, in order to conſign them to the puniſh- 


ment of the laws ; and that the ſon periſhed by his 


own hands, white the affrighted new any failed in her 
attempt to eſcape from the window. 
This report, which was indeed the truth, was cre- 
cited by all ranks of people; while the fatal ſecret, 
which Riva Blagden had repoſed in my boſom, 
— . there, to agoniſe and ſting it. I — 
never to reveal what I knew of the miſguided hoſt,— 
and we parted. 


[ now haflencd beck wo the er bene wo take - 
a laſt farewel of the diſtracted family. The ſun had 
riſen; the morning hour was calm and brilliant; but 


within my anguiſhed boſom all was tempeſtuous dark- 
neſs: the chearful ſkies ſeemed to mock the ſtorm 

conflicts of my foul, and at that moment the lee 
tumult of Pas Fee rage would have been 
to my ſenſes. I loathed exiſtence ;-—-I 
my ſpecies. Could I think kindly of thoſe who had 


never ſhewn me kindneſs? Could I, ſo goaded by 


perpetual inhumanity, retain one particle of feeling, 
which might proclaim me human? The world, to me, 
had been a ſcene of miſery. I had been ſtung by 
thoſe blind prejudices which poiſon 
by the ſcorn of empty pride, —and taunted by the per 
petual menaces of poverty : what could be ex 


from a being whoſe heart was deadened by the un- 
ceaſing preſſure of affliction, but abhorrence and diſ- 


guſt ? It is eaſy for the faſtidiouſneſs of perſecuting 


rigour, to deem the child of miſery, whoſe affections 


are blighted, whoſe heart is writhing with deſpair, 


compound 
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compound which forms, and the electric ſpirit which 
actuates the heart of man. There may be ſouls in- 
ſenſible to injuries, but they are alſo dead to the dig- 
nities of feeling. | 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe my ſenſations as I con- 
templated the beautiful valley of Glenowen on my 
way to the manor-houſe :—that ſpot, where in my 
infant hours I had firſt known the ſorrows, of exiſt- 
ence 3 where I had been taught by prejudice to place 
2 ſhield before my heart, which repelled the generous 
attachment of the ill-fated Sidney. That ſpot, where 
the inexorable Judith firſt felt the gnawing pangs of 
jealouſy, and nurſed them into the hydra ſcorpions 
of revenge: where a father, forgetting the ſanCtity 
of moral precepts, yielded to the guidance of illicit 
paſſions; and—Oh! memory !—from the fevered 
ſource of thought yet ſpare one tear, while I repeat, 
where, —chilled by the cold neglect of pride and fol- 
2 dear mother periſhed ! periſhed, as 1 have 
ince icarnt, through the machinations of that mon- 
ner who alienated a fiſter's affeQtions ; and has, ſince 
that fatal moment, never ceaſcd to periccute her de- 
On entering the manor-houſe I inquired after Sir 
Sidney; and was informed that the female ſervant 
who had been left to attend him during Lady Av- 
brey's abſence, had told Lady Arabella, in my cou- 
fan's hearing, of all that had happened z—not witt- 
out intimating that I was the murderer. To confirm 
| her ſuſpicions, my waiſtcoat, ſtained with blood, was 
produced in the ber where the ſufferer lay; the 
fight of it nearly deprived him of his fenſes, while it 
almoſt overwhelmed Lady Arabella with affliction. 
I haſtened to the bowdeir ; the door which communi- 
cated with Sir Sidney's chamber was open, but I was 
' forbid to enter. I then flew to Lady Aubrey's dreſ- 
fing-room, where I found her buſied in reading and 
arranging various written papers: ſhe was too deep- 


If 
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iy abſorbed in thought to notice my approach. There 
was a kind of ſtern and ſteady fortitude in her look 
and manner, that fixed my attention. I had been 
in the apartment ſome time, when ſhe perceived me, 
or rather when ſhe found a moment, abſtracted from 
the deep attention of her thoughts: Walfin 
ſaid fhe, with a ſigh which ſeemed to labour at oe 
heart, « this is a day of dreadful wonders. The 
| avenging arm of deſtiny has annihilated your ene- 
mies; and thoſe whom it has pleaſed the great Diſ- 
poſer of events to ſpare, are bound to do you juſtice. 
From the eye of Omnipotence there are no ſecrets 
hidden ! The crimes of hardened individuals, how 
ever they are ſucceſsful for a time, will inevitably 
meet the tremendous blow of retribution. I am cri- 
* minal, dreadfully criminal; - but I vill day open my 
heart, bleeding with contrition, before the tribunal of 
my Maker, and bow to the chaſtening ſcourge, till 1 
have expiated my offences. 

There was an awſul ſorrow in her tone and gef- 
ture, that made my blood almoſt freeze in every 
vein.— After a ſhort pauſe, ſhe continued:— 

« This night, the n+ of the cabinet ſhall be un- 
folded. You will then know, you will explore the 
ſource of that inſatiable abhorrence, which uni | 
aCtuated the mind of Mrs. Blagden; and through 
pernicious influence ſteeled my breaſt againſt 
_ of nature and humanity. Such is the tyranny 

entru X 


a malignant ſpirit, when once ſted 
2 ſecrets ; and ſuch the miſery 2 


wretches, whoſe conduct places them in 
of ſordid and revengeful ſiends; — ho, ſubtle in the 
magic of exploring the human mind, only become 
acquainted with its frailties, to ſhackle and command 
all its ſucceeding movements. 
Her words ſeemed to collect all my ſenſes, and 
blend them into that of hearing. I liſtened with 
—_ that ſcarcely permitted me to breathe wi | 
circulation 


her 


— — — — — —  — 


1 


circulation at my heart, by turns, beat ſlow and 
quickened, as though the fountain of vitality would 
burſt with expectation. Lady Aubrey obſerved my 


convulſive agitation; and, after preſſing her hand 
for a moment upon ber eyes, to repel the tears that 


3 in defiance of her fortitude, ſhe again addreſ- 
me. 5 

« I conjure, I entreat you to be calm,” ſaid ſhe; 
« this is not an hour for the frenzy of impetuous 
paſſions :—exhauſt not the ſenſibility of your heart, 
in conflicts; nature will ſoon arouſe your mind, to 


ageonize and try your ſtrength 22 The fate 


idney,—the happineſs of Colonel Aubrey, — your 


own, ill depend on the elucidation of this eventful 
epoch. Leave me to arrange my papers; I would 


I would not fleep 


Command, 
I, while I felt an awful preſentiment that was unde- 
ſcribable. 
She heſitated a few moments. Her before fromas 


to ſhrink with horror, while her check diſplayed a 


tranſient fluſh of ſhame. 
J requeſt that you will leave me,” ſaid ſhe. 


„ The buſineſs of this event will occupy my atte n- 


tion till the evening. I have committed my beloved 
_— to the care of Lady Arabella and Mr. Han- 


bony hong I truſt _— aſſiduities will be united 


Neg I perform the taſk which Heaven 
wp and which muſt not be delayed.” 
While my aunt was ſpeaking, a ſervant delivered 2 
letter from Iſabella. She merely glanced at the name, 


POET Os. I read the wing 


lines : 
« Chepſteav. 
c Ina ſew hes | ſhall be the wife of Lord Ken- 


carth. I have followed your counſel ; and, notwith- 


ſtanding 


—and your will ſhall be obeyed,” ſaid | 


_— _——— — vp— — —_ 


tary confeſhon—inatch the beloved, the guiltleſ; 


„ 


ſtanding Walſingham's reſolution to marry Lady Ara- 


bella, I yet truſt and hope that Heaven will avert the 
blow, which would annihilate the deareſt of mortals. 


Your reſolution to unfold the myſtery which has too 


long undermined your Sidney's repoſe, may reſtore 
to your breaſt that tranquillity, which can only be the 
reſult of conſcious rectitude. Delay not a moment, 
I conjure you: reflect, that the happineſs of one ob- 


je, the proſperity of another, and the exiſtence of 


a third, are events of too much importance to bear 
procraſtination. The obje of my choice, ſenſible of 


all his paſt indiſcretions, will, I truſt, by the fortune 


which Mr. Randolph has bequeathed to me, be en- 
abled to enjoy thoſe pure and rational delights which 
he never experienced in the vortex of diſſipation. He 
is a repentant tranſgreſſor, —and the eye of contrition 
looks with hope, even to. offended Heaven. Can the 
weakneſs of a mortal, then, refuſe to pa ? 

« When I refle on the dreadful, ſolemn oath 


which fear induced you to extort from Sidney, I 


tremble ! Oh ! abſolve him by a confeſſion, —a volun- 


$ VIC- 
tim, from diſgrace, leſt the grave ſhould yawn for re- 
venge, and death demand a facrifice which would 
make nature ſhudder. : 
«Farewell, my dear Lady Aubrey. Aſſure the 


ſuffering Sidney of my inviolalie affeQtion, and per- 


ſuade the miſtaken Walſingham to accept that friend- 
ſhip which has ever warmed my heart, and allowed 


him the name—the tender name of—brother. More, 


I never felt; =and leſs, I will not offer. 


] am haſtening towards Briſtol, where, with my 
brother's conſent, and that of Lady Kencarth, I ſhall 


ſoon commence the duties of domeſtic attachment ; 


and I rruſt, that the meck luſtre of eſteem will not 


be leſs grateful to a huſband's feelings, becauſe it 

Vill be heightened by the glow of fond affection. 
Once morc farcwel. Say all that is proper to 
7 
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my brother every thing that is kind to the dear Sid- 
ney :—and add one more aſſurance of inviolable 
_ friendſhip to the generous, but miſguided Walfing- 


cc ISABELLA.“ 


L returned the letter to Lady Aubrey, and haſtened 
to my chamber, where I paſſed the remainder of the 


w myſelf on a ſo 
for his awaking. 
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thought was occupied to agony, and minutes ſeemed 
ages while they were lengthened by impatience. 


CH AP. XVII. 


AN hour after the cloſe of day I received a ſum- 
mons to attend Lady Aubrey in her dreſling-room. 


I flew almoſt with the ſwiftneſs of thought, and in a 
moment preſented myſelf before her. Mr. Hanbury 
was already there, and his countenance bore marks of 
proſound and mournful impreſhons. My aunt drew 
her chair towards the table, which was covered with a 
number of writings; ſhe made a ſignal for me to take 
my ſeat, and Mr. Hanbury, with emphatic ſolemnity, 
began to read the laſt will of the deceaſed Sir Edward 
Aubrey. I ſhall not trouble you, Roſanna, with the 
tedious forms and repetitions of the law ; but merely 
give you a brief abſtract of this important paper. | 
At the time of Sir Edward's making his will Lady 
Aubrey was pregnant; he therefore bequeathed to 
the expected offspring, in caſe of its being a ſon, the 
extenſive and rich domains of Glenowen, together 
with the manor-houſe, plate, furniture, pictures, 
and library; and the ſum of ſixty thouſand pounds, 
to be paid when the ſaid heir male ſhould arrive at 
the age of twenty-one ; with the farther ſum of fix 
thouſand pounds per annum for the expences of the 
board, education, and travels of the ſaid heir from 
the age of twelve to ſeventeen. 5 
He alſo bequeathed eight thouſand pounds to Wal- 
Gngham Ainsforth, to be paid on his attaining the 
age of twenty-one: three hundred pounds per annum 
to be paid by Lady Aubrey for the education of the 
aid Walfingham Ainsforth, from the age of nine 
years to that of ſeventeen. . N 
I0o Judith Blagden, in conſideration of her ſer- 
vices to Sir Edward's deceaſed mother, and her at- 
tachmen: to Frances Lady Aubrey, the ſum of three 
Vol. H. P thouſand 
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thouſand pounds: but, in caſe of the death of Wal- 
ſingham Ainsforth, a farther ſum of two thouſand 
pounds, to be paid within one month after his de- 


In caſe the offspring of Lady Aubrey ſhould be, a 
female, the eſtate of Da ag A de appurte- 
nances thereunto belonging, devolving on Sir Ed- 
ward's brother Colonel Aubrey, he bequeathed the 
ſum of thirty thouſand pounds to the ſaid daughter, 
to be paid on her attaining her eighteenth year, with 
hundred pounds annually for board and educa- 
tion. The legacy to Walſingham Ainsforth to be 
twenty thouſand pounds, and that to Mrs. Blagden 
one thouſand only. The remainder, deduCting 
Aubrey's . iape-ſet of twelve hundred 
pounds per annum, to go with the eſtate to Colonel 
Aubrey and his heirs for ever. | 
I heard the will read to the laſt line 
me of the ſum allowed for my education, could not 
awaken a ſentiment of in a boſom ſo deeply 
| ituated to all the dreadful 


F 


hear the fatal ſecret of my ſoul 3 prepare to execrate 
a wretch, whole life has been devoted to avarice and 


tongue faulter—ſhe pauſed. 3 
Oh, madam?!” ſaid I, « do not, do not heſitate 
to unfold this momentous myſtery. There is nothing 
material in Sir Edward's will—nothing but what 17 
can forgive, and I alone am injured.” wy 3 
She ſtruggled with the anguiſh of her mind, and 
with a deſperate reſolution exclaimed— Hear, hear 
it then, Walſingham, and let the agonizing confeſſion 
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Ter, Walk gham,” ued Lady Aubrey 
. inn continued y 
ct that perſecuted angel, whoſe romantic, whoſe in- 
vincible to you has involved her in ſo many 
— bag daughter—the daughter of Sir Ed- 

u og - 

« Almighty God ! ſupport, ſuſtain my ſoul un- 

der this new trial of its faculties!” ſaid I. „ This - 
is, indeed, an hour of wonders ! All that has paſſed 
now ruſhes on my n in proof of what you 
have diſcloſed. What a fool—what a blind, 
leſs fool have I been !—How unworthily, how barba- 
rouſly have I repaid this heroic attachment! Oh ! let 
me haſten to implore forgiveneſs—let me, at the fect 
of the generous Sidney, breathe forth the anguiſh of 
compunction.“ 5 

« Tranquillize your mind,” ſaid Mr. Hanbury, 
interrupting me, and recolleQ that you have many 
moments yet to come, which will require confidera- 
ble addreſs, and no leſs delicacy.” The amiable Sid- 
ney is not prepared for this diſcloſure, which has 
been haſtened by the death of Mrs. Blagden. Bound 
by a ſolemn oath, before ſhe quitted Switzerland, 
your amiable couſin engaged herſelf never to declare 
her ſex during the lifetime of Lady Aubrey, without 
her free permiſſion. -'The origin of her diſguiſe was 
Mrs. Blagden's avarice, and her hatred of you as the 
ſon of her deteſted rival. Thus we ſee the dreadful 
effects of that in our ſex, which too often 
arms the female mind againſt the ſenſibilities of pity; 
_ while it urges the deluded victim on to every ſpecies 
of depravity. The amiable Sidney has been educated 
in maſculine habits ; but every affection of her heart 
is beautifully feminine; heroic though tender; and 
„ conſtant, 
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conſtant, though almoſt hopeleſs. She will, never- 
theleſs, demand {ome time to faſhion her manners to 
the graces of her ſex, For your ſake, Walſingham, 
ſhe has endured many months of perpetual inquie-. 
tute ; her machinations to prevent your forming a 
mat: imonial alliance were prompted by that paſſion 
wich ſubdued the voice of reaſon, and, the faſtidi- 
Gus will fay, violated the laws of ſtrict propnety. 
Yet, let it be remembered, that her virtues, her ſen- 
libilities, were her own ;—her crime, if the conceal- 
ment of her ſex can be conſidered criminal, was Lady 
Aubrey's.” | 
My aunt now ventured a ſew words as a feeble ex- 
tenuation of her conduQt.—« 1 have, been the dupe 
ct an inhuman perſecuting wretch,” ſaid ſhe, burſt- 
ing into tears. “ Shortly after my ſiſter's marriage 
v. ih Arthur Ainsforth, Mrs. Blagden, in confidence, 
reveoled-the {tory of her ſeduction. I heard and pi- 
tug her. The ofispring of her credulity was placed 
at r.urſe as her nephew; and though I lamented my 
liſter's alliance with your father, I ftill forbore to 
wound her boſom with the knowledge of his unwor- 
_ thineſs. At the time of Sidney's birth, my mind was 
«itated by hope and fear. The extraordinary will of 
dir Edward held out a ſtrong temptation to that ava- 
rice which has ever been a prominent feature of my 
mind. Mrs. Blagden availed herſelf of this deſpi- 
cable paſſion, and ſuggeſted the idea of concealing 
the ſex of the infant Sidney. I acquieſced; from 
that fatal moment I was the ſlave of her domimon. 
We travelled from place to place on the Continent, 
ever alarmed, and perpetually in danger of diſcovery. 
After many years had paſſed, the dread of Colonel 
Aubrey's juſt reſentment confirmed the fatal fraud; 
and nothing but the death of my deteſted tyrant could 
have unveiled the myſtery, or reſtored to happineſs 
the ſuffering, devoted Sidney.” — 


« Ali 
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« All-ſeeing heaven l“ exclaimed I, how blind, 
how miſguided is the human heart ! All the trifling 
crowds of women appear as tows of the ſex, 
— 4 I fo ow ts 
ed why have I fol deprived 
2 h IT mw 

for ſuch 2 


generous 
_« The name of friend is too 
| boſom as your coulin's,” 
„ 


ney, if it ſhould pleaſe Heaven © 48 
return to 1 1 ad, reconcile - 
hem to Colonel An 


child aN | 
4 for -him—for ta ts ds of hor 


boſom- the virtues and the wiengs of her negated 
uncle.” | 
| Lady Aubrey hid her face on Mr. Hanbury's are, 

and ſhuddered. 


live to expiate my 5 
As ſhe ſpoke, Lady Arabella ruſhed into the room; 
5 . 


P 3 


( 


PEN ſhe ſcarcely articulated - Oh, Lady "EET q 


Sidney - the dear, dear Sidney is dying.“ 

« Roſanna, I muſt be brief, or the pang that wrings 
my heart will arreſt my pcn.——Here deſcription 
fails the poignancy of anguiſh mocks the feeble 
power of words, and the hand that has traced the 


torrows of my life, is convulſed with agitation. The 


tear, the groan of torture could no longer rclieve the 


burning anguiſh of my heart. My brain ſcemed to 


ſhrink—my limbs to petrify—while Lady Arabella 
diſcloſed the dreadful event. 

I had deſtroyed the amiable Sidney. 

The drug which I had given her was laudanum— 
the contents of the phial which I had purchaſed for 
my own deſtruction, and which had been incauti- 


oully left upon the table in her boudoir. The diſtract- 
ed ſtate of my mind at the moment when I delivered. 


the pernicious potion to Lady Arabella's hand, occa- 


Goned the terrible miſtake. I was hopeleſs—wild— 


diſtracted. 


1 haſtened to the chamber, and, throwing myſelf 
| beſide her bed, preſſed the dear, feallefs, perſecuted. 


Sidney to my tortured boſom—Mr. Hanbury would 


have torn me from her; but the frenzy of my ſoul. 
gave ſtrength to every artery in my fevered frame, 
and I could at that moment have encountered a lions 


fury. 


1 Matched the dear victim of inexorable fate to my 
palpitating heart :—ſhe breathed. | kiſſed her cold 
and hvid check, and, exhauſted by the agonies of my 
foul, fell ſonlciefs bebe her. 

Fearing the conſequences that might await this 
dreadful event, Mr. Hanbury had me inſtantly re- 
moved to the parſonage. I was led by two domeſtics. 


The bleak blatt from the mountains reanimated my 
{eriſes, and awakened my aching — to an ac- 


cumulation of angu.th. Oh, Roſma! what an 
age 


My deſpair at length became ungovernable. Again. 


* _ ci 
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age of miſery was compriſed in that ſhort hour i 
The boſom of Nature trembled at the. violation of 
her laws. The wind ſcemed to rock the ſtupendous 
mountains, while my tortured groans were loſt amidſt 
its howlings. _ 

At day-break a chaiſe was procured, and I, in 
compliance with Mr. Hanbury's entreaties, ſet out 
with the faithful Andrew for London. On my ar- 
rival, I repaired to my friend Mr. Optie, in whoſe 


ſympathiſing breaſt I confided the fatal ſecret. After 


con juring him to take charge of my affairs,—to ſe- 
cure an annuity of three hundred pounds on old 
Andrew, and one of che fame ſum on Griffith Blag- 


den, I departed for Dover. A packet- boat was ready 


to ſail for Oſtend. I embarked. I committed my- 


ſelf to the precarious element, a hopeleſs, loſt, for- 
lorn, deſpairing exile! 5 


Such, Roſanna, ſuch is the diſtracted mortal whom 
your gentle nature pities; the being who, while his 
hand concludes the dreadful detail of unexampled 
ſorrows, looks forward with a mournful ſmile of re- 
ſignation to that grave which opens to receive him 


for, to theſe eyes, the ſun may riſe and ſet, and riſe 
again, without diſplaying one animated proſpect, one 


ſpot on this vaſt globe, which is not overſhadowed by 


_ deſpair. 


I go-—benignant child of pity, to that dark and ſilent 


Home, where my waſting withering heart will find re- 


poſe which this unfeeling world denied it. Remem- 


ber, amiable Roſanna, remember the victim of de- 
ception, — the ill-fated — the perſecuted Walſingham! 


— and, Oh! mild and ſoothing ſpirit of benevolence !. 
when you again peruſe my melancholy itory, let pity 


draw a veil over the darkeſt ſhades, and let the ſofter _ 
tints be, for once, irradiated by the unſullied tear of 
_ ſacred ſympathy. | 


_ Warne 
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| WALSINGHAM to Ros aN. 


Luxemburg, March 22, 1792. 
« I depart this inſtant for Switzerland. Ah, Ro- 
fanna! Sidney Aubrey lives! the poiſon of the perni- 
cious 


i drug was counteracted, and I fly. to expiate 
my crime — to idolize her virtues. | 
« Farewel, ſweet and enlightened iend !-—foother 


I am 


wild with the agon of joy :—it is an inexplicable 
ſenſation :—the ſoul is not finely organized can 


never know it. Ah, Roſanna! may you never expe- 
rience thoſe ſorrows, the reverſe of which, alone, « can - 
draw it into action. 
« Farewel;. once more farewel. 
| | « W. A. 


The Same to the Same. 
| — e ee 


LN 
the eſtects of a maſculine education, that I do not 
lament paſt ſorrows, while my heart triumphs, nobly 
triumphs in the felicity of preſent moments. 

« Colonel Aubrey, ſoon after my 
Clenowen, ſurrendered himſelf on the — 
Linbourne's death, and was acquitted by the laws of 
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equity and honour. He has ſanctioned my alliar.ce 
with the amiable Sidney :—he has received with open 
arms the offending Lady Aubrey,---and he has bleſt 

her children with the affection of a father. = 
„ My worthy friend Mr. Optic, whoſe genuine ex- 
cellence of heart is almoſt unexampled, on the embar- 
raſſment of Lord Kencarth's finances, ſheltered and 
ſupported the venerable Griffith, till the annuity which 
I requeſted him to purchaſe could be completely ſe- 


cured. The good old ſailor is now, unconſcious of 


his daughter's criminality, ſettled in Glamorganſture. 
The fortune which Mrs. Blagden left, has, by Colo- 
nel Aubrey's commands, been diſtributed among her 
indigent relations. Is not this the perfection of phi- 
lanthropy ? Does it not prove the generoſity of that 
noble diſintereſted nature, which has uniformly cha- 
racteriſed the moſt liberal of mortals ? „ 
Lady Arabella is become the ſober wife of Wal- 
ter IIanbury; and the honeſt Andrew is as great © a 


laird as ony o' his clan, in the Highlands of Scot- 


land.” You muſt remember that, in ray opinion, 
greatneſs conſiſts in vIRTVUE |! „„ 

« This letter will be delivered to you by the Du- 
cheſs of Heartwing, who, abandoned by her diſſi- 
pated lord, retires on a ſeparate maintenance of fix 
hundred pounds per annum to her native country, af- 
ter paſſing a few weeks at Spa for the benefit of the 
waters. Mr. Optic, with my friend Kencarth, and 
his amiable Iſabella, are here, to witneſs my felicity : 
the viſcount, a repentant rover, and his gentle ami- 
able monitreſs, the happy origin of a reformation which 
_ graces her power, and evinces his underſtanding. 

« Now, Roſanna, r:tired from the buſy varying 
ſcenes of noiſe and folly, I leave thoſe trifling vicious 
reptiles whom you have met with during the progreſs 
of my diſaſtrous ſtory, to the infamy that will mark 
their names, till fate conſigns them to oblivion. I 
have held them up as beacons, to warn the 3 
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I have portrayed them, as they are; neither with 2 

flattering nor a diſtorting pencil. If they continue to 
trramph over the children of worth and genius, it will 
only prove that, in this undefinable ſphere, where the 
beſt and wiſeſt cannot hope for happineſs, the demon: 
of art are permitted to oppreſs with wrongs, while 
they lift the empty brow of arrogance and pride above 
the illuſtrious pupils of GENIUS, TRUTH, and NA- 
W ; 

« Amiubke Roſanna! benign and gen patroneſs 
of ſorrow and of virtue! whoſe example cheers the 
good, and whoſe pity ſooths the ack accept my 
graft friend\hip,— and farewel. 


—  WALSINGHAM A1NSFORTH.” 


THE F ND. 


